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Reaſon and Religion : 
OR, THE 


Grounds and Meaſures 


DEVOTION. 


Conſider'd from the 


Nature of G O D, 


AND THE | 
Nature of Man, 
In ſeveral Contemplations. 


With Exerciſes of Devotion applied 
to every Contemplation. 


To his GR ACE 
The Duke of Ormond, 
CHANCELLOR : 


OFTHE 


Univerſity of Oxford. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


| I S not that I Aﬀedt the 
Patronage of great Per- 
ſons, That this Philoſophical 
piece of Devotion is now com- 
mended to Yours ; but becauſe 
I thought none fo fir as your 
$ Grace to Patronize a perfor- 
z mance that ſo well agrees both 
1 to the Charaer of your Perſon, 
A-3 and 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
and to the Station whereby you 
ſtand related to us. 

Reaſon and Religion, which 
make every Page in this Vo- 
lame, as they are the two great- 
eſt Perte&tions of Humane Na- 
ture, ſo do they both conſpire 
in your Graces Perſon, and that 
to ſuch a degree as would too 
much employ our wonder , 
were they not both ſo Heredi- 
tary ta your Noble Blood, as 
ro ſeem rather entailed upon 
you by deſcent, than to be of 
your own acquiring. 

But, beſides your own Per. 
ſonal Eminency in theſe two 
Noble Qualifications of Mind, 
your Grace has already under- 
taken to be their Patron and 

Pro- 


"The Epiſile Dedicatory. 
Protector. Reaſon and Relig 
on may very fitly' be inſcribed- 
as a Motto upon the Gates of 
our Univerſzty; and every one 
of our Colleges is a/School'of 
Piety, as well as of Philoſophy.” 
The a&ompliſhment of our: 
IntelleQuals and Morals, is the: 
peculiar ' deſignation ' of this 
Place, and our proper and al- 
moſt only buſineſs in' it. And 
in purſuance of this end, your 
Grace has been lately pleaſed 


to give xs the honour, and your 


ſelf” the trouble of being our 


Chancellor. I could not there- 
fore but preſume, that a Perſon 
by diſpoſztion of Mind ſo much 
a lover, and by place ſo much 
concerned, to be a ProteFor of 


T be Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Learning and Piety, would be 
calily inclined to countenance 
a performance, whoſe dire& aim 
is the promotion of. both. And 
now that your Grace may re- 
ceive as much Benefit from the 
peruſal of thele Medijations, as 
they will receive Honour and 
Reputation from your Graces 
Favour and ProteQion, is all 


that is further defired 


By your Graces 
moſt humble 
and devoted Servant, 


]. Norris. 


TO 


@> $ os od CD 9 


TO THE 


8 am having been ſeveral Ex- 
ccllent things of a Devotional 
Nature Written 2 the Uſe and Be- 
nefit of Ordmaryand Unlearned Perſons, 
but little or nothing for the pious en- 
tertainment of more refined and elevated 
Uanderſtandings, I thought I could 
not employ my Pen to better purpoſe 


 thanin writing ſomething of the like 


Kind for the uſe of the Learned Reader, 
who, perhaps needs as much: to be 
aſbiſted in his Devotion as the more 
Ionorant ; and whoſe Heart may Want 
as much to be flamed, as the others 
Head does to be y. 1hont 

It muſt be acknowledged there- 
fore that I now write only to thoſe 
of the Learned Order, and not to all 
of them neither, but only to _ 
who 


To the Reader. 


who are not ſpoil d by their Learning, 
and whoſe Underſtandings are not 
Cramp d by the cleaving Prejudices of 
Scholaftick Education. To thoſe who 
have a Genius for the'Contemplative 
Way, who have Patiexce enough to 
perſue a long Train of thoughts, 4- 
cuteneſs enough to diſcern their Order 
and Dependence, and (which is worth 
all) Indrfferency enough to uſe and al- 
low Liberty of Thinking, and not to 
ſtartle, and be affrighren'd at a New 
Notion, 

By theſe few Hints the Reader may 
ealily perceive both what kind of Com- 
pofettons theſe are, and how I would 
have him come prepared and qualified 
to the Reading of. them. What 
further concerns him to know, in. 
reference to the Subject and Deſign 
of the Book, he may learn from the 
Introduion, 


The General 
CONTENTS 
Of the Whole, 


PART I. 


TY — 


Nitrodu#ton. 0 Page 1. 
Contemplation T. 

Of the general Idea of God. P-7 
Contemplation II 


That God is a Being abſolutely Perfef, proved 
from the Preceding general Idea of God. p.17 
Contemplation III. . 

That therefore all the Perfeftions of particular 
Beings exiſt in God, and that after a more 
excellent manner than they do in particular 
Beings themſelves. P-25 

Contemplation IV. 

Of the Attributes of God in general 5, parti- 
calarly of the Unity of God : which ts pro- 
ved from his Idea, P- 33 


Con- 


The Contents: 
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T be Introdu&zon. 


[. 
HERE being nothing of greater conſe- 
quence, to the higheſt Intereft of 
Man, than the knowledge of God 
-and himſelf, I thought I could not 
better employ my Solitude, either for my Own 
or for the World's Advantage, than in exerciſing 
my ſevereſt Contemplations upon theſe two 
great and important Subje(ts, the Nature of God, 
and the Nature of Man. 
II, 

It muſt indeed be confeſs*d, that there is no- 
thing whereof we have or can have (o little 
knowledge, as of theſe two thingsz and "tis 
much to be lamented that chere ſhould lie our 
greateſt Ignorance, where we are moſt concern'd 
to krow, But thus it is : That of our ſelves, 
which we are beſt acquainted with, is leaſt of all 
our ſelves: And the «knows part of this lictle 
World is much greater than the known. We 
know but little of our Bodies, but infinitely lefs 
of our Souls. God has not given vs any /dca of 
the latter, and whatever we can borroiv from 
our Serfes will never beable to ſupply that defect. 
For-there is a greater diſtance and diſproportion 
between an [mmaterial ſubſtance and a Senſible, 
than between one ſenſible and another. Bur 
now the underſtanding the nature of one ſenſible 
will not ſuffice to make us underſtand the nature 
of another. For a Man born Blind will never from 
his underſtanding of Soxurds come to underſtand 

B Co- 


(2) 
Colours. Much leſs therefore will our underſtand- 
ing of Senſible things help us to underſtand the 
nature of /mmaterijal Subſtances, 

I. 

And if not of Immaterial ſubſtances in general, 
much leſs will it ſerve us to underſtand the Eſſence 
of the great God, which infinitly tranſcends all o- 
ther Immaterial ſubſtances. The Idea of God is 
leaſt capable of all Spiritual Beings, to be form'd 
out of ſenſible phantaſms. For 1 conſider that by 
how much the more our Mind is raiſed to the 
Contemplation of Spiritual things, by ſo much 
the more we always abſtra# from ſexſibles. But 
now the higheſt and laſt term of Contemplation is, 
the Divine Eſſence, Whence it follows neceſſarily, 
that the Mind which ſees the Divine Eſſence, muſt 
be rorally and throughly abſolv?d from all com- 
merce with the Corporeal Senſes, either by Death, 
or ſome extatical and rapturous Abſtra#1on. So true 
is that which God ſaid to Moſes, Thou canſt not 
ſee my face, for there ſhall no man ſee me, and live, 
Exod. 33, 20. 

IV. 

So far therefore are we from deriving any Idea 
of God from our Senſes, that they are our great- 
eſt Impediment in Divine Contemplations. So 
great, that we cannot any other way clearly ap- 
prebend the Eſſence of God while we are lodg'd 
In the Priſon of our Senſes. God cannot glve us 
a diſtin view of -himſelf,while we hold any com- 
merce with our Senſes. For he that knows exact- 
ly what proportion: our preſent condition bears 
to his own Divine Glories, has told us, That no 
Man ſhall ſee him,and live. We muſt therefore for 


ever deſpair of conceiving the Divine Eſſence 
clearly 


(3) 
clearly and diſtinfHy, not only from our Senſes, 
but even with them. y 

Not that there is any darkneſs or obſcurity in 
God. No, God is the moſt knowable ObjeCt in 
himſelf. For he is the Firſt Being, and therefore 
the Firſt Truth, and therefore the Firſt Intelligible, 
and conſequently the 20ſt Intelligible, One Apo- 


ſtle ſays that he dwells in light ; and another, that 


he is light, and that there is no darkneſs at all in rj 5 ;;. 
him. God therefore confider*d in his own Na- John x. s. 


ture is as well the moſt 7ntelijgible, as the moſt 

Intelligent Being in the World. 
VI. 

 Thedifficulty therefore ariſes not from the ob. 
ſecurity of the Obje&, but from the di/proportion of 
the Faculty. For our Underſtandings ſtand affefted 
to the moſt manifeſt Objefts, as the Eye of a Bat to 
the light of the Sun, as the Philoſopher obſerves 
in his Metaphyſics. God dwells in light, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, but then cis ſich as no Man can 
approach unto; gas ccwy 4T729ci1ov, he inhabits #z- 
approachable light, or a light which cannot be _ 


come at, not for its diſtance ( for he is not far T17-5-16. 


from every one of us ) but for its brightneſs. The 


very Angels are forc*d to veil their faces when aq 1, 25, 


theyſee it; but for Mortals, they cannot io much 
as come nigh it, The ſhort is, God ts too intelli- 


Fible to be here clearly underſtood by an Imbody?d 
Underſtanding ; and too great a Light hinders 
viſion, as much as Darknels. 


VII. 
But tho? we cannot here have a clear and di- 


ſin knowledge either of God or our Selves, yet 
we may know ſo much of both as may ſerve the 


—* ends 
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ends of Piety and Devotion. We may by attend- 
ing to that general Idea of Gad, which is by him- 
ſelf imprinted on our Minds, learn to unfold ma- 
ny of the PerfeCtions of bjs Glorious and Inviſible 
Effence ; and tho' we cannat ſee his face and live, 
yet his back-parts ( we know ) were once ſeen by 
a Mortal capacity, and ſo may be again. And 
for our ſelves, tho* God has not given us any /dea 
of our own Souls, yet the powers and operations, 
the condition, circumſtances, and accidents of 
our Nature, are things that may fall within the 
Sphere of Human confideration. And from bath 
theſe we may derive Meaſures for our dye beha- 
viour towards the Great God, And this ts the de- 
Ggn of the preſent Contemplations, viz, to con- 
fider ſo much of the nature of God, and the na- 
ture of Man, as may afford ſufficient Graunds 
and Meaſures for true Pry and Devotian. 
| VIIL. 

By Devotion here I do not meerly underſtand 
that ſpecial difpoſition or act of the Soul, where- 
by we warmly and paſſionately addreſs our ſelves 
to God in Prayer, (which is what is commonly 
meant by Devotion) but I uſe the word in a great- 
er Latitude, fo as to comprehend under it Faith, 
Hope, Love, Fear, Truſs, Humility, Submiſſion, Ho- 
our, Reverence, Adoration, Thankggiving, in a word, 
all that Duty which we owe to God. Nor hy this 
acceptation do I ſtretch the word beyond what 
either from its riſe it way, or by frequent uſe a- 
mong theLearned it does hgnifie.Neyotion Is # de- 
vovendo,from devoring,or giving up ones ſelf whol- 
ly to theService of another. And accordingly thoſe 
among the Heathens who deliver'd and conſfign'd 


themſelves up to Death, for the ſafety of their 
Coun- 
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Country, were called Devoti, And ſo in like than- 


ner fot a Man to give up himſelf wholly and in- 


tirely to the Service of God, and aftvally to de- 
mean himſelf towards him in the conduct of his 
life, as becomes a Creature towards his Creator, 
is Devotion. And in this Latitude the word is 
uſed by Aquinas, who defines Devotion to be, A 
will readily to give up ones ſelf to all thoſe things 
which belong to the Service of God. 
IX. 

This is what I here underſtand by Devotion, 
and of which I intend in the following Coritem- 
plations to aſſign the Grounds and Meaſures from 
the Nature of God, and the Nature of Man. But 
before I proceed to inforce and dire& Devotion 
from theſe two particular Subjects of Coritempla- 
tion, I think it not improper to conſider a little 
by way of preparation, how much Contempla- 
tion or Meditation in general contributes to the 
advantage of Devotion. 


R, 
They that make 7gnorance the Mother of Devo- 
2101, cannot ſoppoſ? Contemplation any great 
friend toit, For the more a Man Contemplates, 
the more he will know, and the wiſer he grows, 
the leſs apt upon their ſuppoſition he will be for 
Devotion. But I would ask the Men of this fancy 
this one Queſtion. Is Devotion a Rational thing, 
Or IS it not? If not, why then do they recom- 
mend Ignorance or any thing elſe in order to it ? 
For it may as well, nay, better, be let alone. But 
if it be a Rational thing, then they moſt either 
ſay, that the more a Man conſiders, the leſs he 
wi:l diſcover the Reaſons of it ; or that the more 
he diſcovers the Reaſons of it, the leſs he will-be 


B 3 per- 
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perſwaded to the praftice of it. Both which Prqe 
poſitions are abſurd and ridiculous enovgh to be 
laught at, but too ridiculous to be ſeriouſly refuted. 
| | — p 


But to ſhew how much Contemplation ſerves 
to the advantage of Devotion, we need only con- 
lider, that Devotion is an act of the Will, that 
the Object of the Will is good apparent, or good 
underſtood, and conſequently that every act of 
the Will is influenc?d and regulated by corſideratsi- 
e&,, Devotion therefore is as much influenc'd by 
conſideration as any other act of the Will is: And 
therefore I cannot but admire at the Diſpofers of 
the Angelical Hicrarchies, for making the Sera- 

him excel in Love and Devotion, and the Cherubim 

in Knowledge. As if Knowledge were not the beſt 

preparative for Devotion. | 
2 on XII. 

I deny not but that Knowledge and Devotion of- 
ten go aſunder, and the Wi/eſt are not always the 
Devoute, But then this is not owing to the na- 
tural and direCt influence of Knowledg, but comes 
to paſs only occaſionally and accidentally, by rea- 
{on of ſome other impediment : Suppoſe Pride, 
Luſt, Covetouſneſs, or ſome ſuch indiſpoſition of 
Mind, which is of more force and prevalency to 
tett our Devotion, than Knowledge is to further 
it. And then no wonder that the heavier Scale 
weighs down. But ſtill Knowledge has a natural 
aptneſs to excite Devotion, and will infallibly do 

it if not hinder'd by ſome other cauſe. So that 
we may take this for a never-failing Rule, That 
all other things being equal, the more knowing 
and conſidering, ſtill the more Devout. And in 
this ſenſe alſo that of the P/almiſt will be verifi'd, 
while I was muſing the fire kindled, The 
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The great God ſo inlighten my Mind, and ſo govern 
my Pen, that by theſe my Meditations I may illuſtrate 
his ineffable Excellence, and kindle holy flames of De- 
votion, both in my Self,, and in my Reader. To him 
therefore I pray inthe words of 2oſes, I beſeech 
thee, ſhew me thy glory. Amen. 


Contemplation I, 


Of the general Idea of God. 


I. 
OD never at any time diſcover'd ſo much of 
| himſelf in ſo few words, as when he ſaid to 
Moſes, enquiring by what Name he ſhould ſtile 
him, to make him known to the Children of 1/ra- 
&, Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the childrenof Iſrael, 1 AM 
hath ſent me unto you,,\IR NOR WAR ;, e, not as 
we render it in Engliſh, 1 amthat I am, but, I am 
that am, or, I amhe that am. And ſo the Seventy 
read it, "Eq 6uis ay, 1 am he that 15. 
II 


This is the Sacred and Incommunicable Name 
of the Great God, that which contains in it ,-2y 
T2 TAngape The $867], all the Fulneſs of the God- 
head, all the Treaſures of the Divinity. By this 
Name he is diſtinguiſh'd not only from falſe Gods, 
but from all other Beings whatſoever. I am be 
that am,ſays God, implying that he is after ſome 
very Eminent and Peculiar Manner, and thatno- 
thing elſe beſides him truly is. This therefore 


denotes the great Eminence and Peculiarity 
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(8) 
both of the Eſſence and of the Exiftence of God. 
Here therefore I ſhall take my ground, and ſhall 
hence deduce and unfold, 1. The general Idea or 
Notion of God. 2ly. Some of thoſe chief Excellen- 
cies and PerfeCftions of his which may have a 
more ſtrong and immediate Influence upon our 
Piety and Devotion, 
Nl. 

Tn the preſent Contemplation I am concern'd 
for no more than only to fix the general Idea or 
Notion oi God. This is of extraordinary moment 
to the clearneſs and diſtinfneſs of our following 
Contemplations z for unleſs we take the right 
thred at firſt, the whole progreſs will be nothing 
elſe but error and confuſion. | 

IV. 

Now as to the general Idea or firſt Conception 
of God, this has been Univerſally underſtood to 
be, that he is a Being abſolutely perfeft. This I ſay 
has been made the general Notion of God in all 
the Metaphyſics and Divinity that I have yet ſeen. 
And particularly it has been imbraced by two Au- 
thors of extraordinary Speculation, Garteſiw and 
Dr. More, whoſe Authority in this matter claims 
a peculiar deference, becauſe they are Men that 
Philofophize with a free and #nadadifted Genius, 
and write not as they read, but as they think, 


This Opinion, becauſe embraced by many, and 
ſome of themgreat Patrons, I once took for aThe- 
orem of unqueſtionable Frath, But upon a more 
narrow inſpeCtion, 1 find it neceſſary to difſent. 
from ir, tho! it be call'd ſingularity to do ſo. For 
however plauſible it may at firſt view appear, I 
think there is no leſs an Obje#ion than plain De- 
| monſtration 
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- onſtration againſt it, Which I make out upon 
theſe grounds. on 


Firſt I conſider that the 1dea of a thing is that 


; formal conception or inward word of the Mind, 


which expreſſes or repreſents the Eſſence or Na- 
ture of a thing. Then again, by the Eſſence of a 
thing, is meant that which o«ght to be firſt con- 
ceiv'd in a thing, and to which all other things 
are underſtood as ſuperadded, I ſay, which oughs 
to be firſt conceiv'd, becauſe in fixing the Eſſence 
of a thing, not the arbitrary or accidenial, but the 
vatural order of Conception to is be attended to, 
Whence it follows, that the Idea of a thing is 
that which expreſſes that which is fr## of a thing 
in order of conception. 
VII. 

This being granted, it does hence evidently 
follow, That that which is not firſt to be con- 
ceiv*d in the nature of a thing, but ſuppoſes ſome- 
what there before it in order of conception, can- 
not be the Idea of that thing, tho? it be never ſo 
neceſſarily and inſeparably joyn'd with it. For 
if it were, then ſomething would be the Idea of a 
thing, which is not firſt in order of conception z 
which is againſt the = Wh of ſuch an Idea. 

VIII. 

For, to illuſtrate this by an example, Who will 
ſay that the 1dea of a Triangle conſiſts in this, that 
any two of its ſides, taken together, are greater 
than the third remaining ? This 1s, indeed, a ne- 
ceſſary affettion of a triangle, but it muſt by no 
means he allow'd to be irs /dea, becauſe 'ris not 
what we firſt conceive in it, that being this, viz. 
that which is comprehenaed by three right _ : 

Op Which 
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Which being the firſt thing conceiv'd, is there- 
fore the true Idea of a Triangle, 
IX, 

Now that to be a Being abſolutely perfect, is 
not the firſt conceivable ia God, bur ſuppoſes ſome- 
thing before jt in theDivineNature,is plain from 
hence, becauſe it may be proved 7 prior;z, or by 
way of a cau/al dependence from ſomething in the 
fame Divine Nature. That it may be thus pro- 
ved [ ſhall make appear in my ſecond Contempla- 
tion, where I ſhall make it my profeſt buſineſs 
actually to prove it. At preſeat I ſuppoſe it, and 
upon that ſuppoſition do, I think, rightly con- 
clude, that to be a Being abſolutely perfeft, cannot 
be properly the Idea of God, For the Conſequence 
of my Argument will, I ſuppoſe, be acknowledg'd 
by all, the only difficulty is concerning the Propo- 
fition it ſelf : But the Proof of this I reſerve to the 
next Contemplation. 


If it be in the mean time objeted, That to be 
a Being abſolutely Perfe@, is involv'd in the No- 
tion of God; and that 'cis an Idea that can be- 
Jong to no other Being, and that therefore it 
muſt be the Idea of God. To this I anſwer, 1. That 
a thing may be involy*d in the Notion of a thing 
either Formally and Explicitely, or elſe YVertually 
and /mplicitly, Whatever Is involv*d Formally 
and Explicitly in any Idea, is Eſſential to that 
Idea. But not what is involv*d only vertually 
and implicitly. Thus *cis vertually and implicit- 
ly involv'd in the Idea of a Triangle, that it has 
three Angles equal to two Right ones, and yet 
we don't therefore make this the Idea of a Trian- 
gle, becauſe 'tis not there Formally and Explicivly, 
: ut 
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but only Yertually and Potentially, But now to be 
a Being abſolutely perfect is not involy'd in the 
Notion of God Formally and Explicitly, but on=- 
ly Vertually and Potentially ( as will appear in 
the next Contemplation } and conſequently ?ris 
hence more rightly concluded, that the Idea of 
God does not conſiſt inthis, that he is a Being Ab« 
ſolutely Perfect, 

7 | XI. 

To the ſecond part of the Objection I anſwer, 
that 'tis not enough to make athing the Idea of a 
thing, becauſe it can belong to no other Being 
For then to be Circumſcriptively in a place muſt be 
the Idea of a Body, and to be Riſible muſt be the 
Idea of a ar, for theſe are ſuppoſed to belong 
to no other Beings, No, the moſt that ought to 
concluded hence,is,that ſuch things are zveo; iNz 
frif properties, ſuch as immediately and neceſlari- 
ly flow from the Eſſence of the ſubject ; not that 
they are the very Eſſence it ſelf, When therefore 
*tis ſaid that to be a Being abſolutely perfect can 
belong to no other but God, all that may be 
hence concluded is, that 'tis an Eſſential, and con-= 
ſequently Incommunicable Property of God to be a 
Being abſolutely perfect, but not thar therein the 
Idea of God does conſilt. 

; XII, 

If then this be not'the Idea of God, wherein 
ſhall we fix it? It muſt be in ſomething which we 
firſt conceive in God, and which is the Baſis and 
Foundation of whatever we aſcribe to him, what- 
ever we think or ſay of him. It muſt be in ſome- 
thing that in ſome meaſure expreſſes and repre- 
ſents his Eſſence. And where ſhall we look for 
this but in his Name, that great Name whereby he 
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reveaPd himſelf to Moſes, and whereby Moſes 
was to make him known to his own People, who 
were then ignorant of him? [n this Name of God 
I ſuppoſe his Eſſence = Idea to be couch'd, 
ul, 

Here therefore I find my ſelf ingaged in theſe 
two conſiderations. Firſt, Why the Idea of God 
ſhould be lodg'd in his Name. Secondly, What 
this Idea of God is, which is there lodg'd. That 
the Idea of God is lodg'd in his Name, | am indu- 
ced to believe upon theſe grounds. Firſt, Becauſe 
I think it highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe in general, 
That whenever God gives a name to any thing, 
*tis ſuch as expreſſes its n«ture. Not that words 
ſignifie naturally, but that God makes choice of 
fuck a word whoſe ſignification naturally expreſ- 
ſes the thing, tho''*rwas thro' Arbitrary inſtituti- 
on that it frſ# came by ſuch a ſignification. In 
this ſenſe, I ſay, *tis highly reaſonable to believe, 
that God always names things according to their 
natures, Foris it conſiſtent with the Accuracy of 
Infinite Wiſdom to mſ-call any thing ? No, as he 
knows the amber of things, ſo he is as well skill'd 
in their zatures. And therefore, ſays the P/almiſt, 
He telleth the number of the ſtars, and calleth them ail 
by their names, That is, by ſuch ſignificant names 
as expreſs their cas "ok and Influences. 

IV, 

Secondly, I conſider, That as *cis highly deco- 
rous and reaſonable in general, that God ſhould 
call things by ſuch names as expreſs their natures ; 
ſo there is here a particular reaſon why he ſhould 
expreſs his own Eſſence in this his name. For thus 
ſtood the caſe : The Children of 1/rae! had been 
now along while converſant among the Egyptians, 

who 
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who were the greateſt [dolaters and Polytheifts in 
the World, there they had been uſed to va- 
riety of Gods, who were alſo call'd by variety of 
names. Hereupon, ſays Moſes to Gad, Bebold, 
when I come unto the cbildren of Iſrael, and ſhell ſay 
unto them, the God of your Fathers hath ſent me unto 
you ;, and they ſhall ſay to me, What 1s his Name ? 
What ſhall I ſay unto them ? Implying that it was 
neceſſary ( as indeed it was ) that God ſhould noti- 
fie himſelf by fuch a Name, as would diſtipguiſh 
him from all the Gods of the Heather, that is, by 
a Proper and Efſextial Name. Whereupan, ſays 
God to Moſes, I am that am. Thus ſhale than [ey 
unto the children of tha + am hath ſent me unto you. 


V. 

It being therefore concluded, that the Idea of 
Gad muſt be ladg'd in this his Name; let us now 
conſider what this Idea of God is which is there 
lodg?d. And for this we myſt attend in the firſt 
place to the true ſenfe and fignification af this 
Name of God, I am that am, or, I aw, Now this 
can fignifie no other, but Being it ſelf, or Univer- 
ſal Being, or Being iv General, Being in the Abſtratt, 
without any reſtri&ion or limitation. As if God 
had ſaid, You enquire who | am, and by what 
Name [ would be diſtinguiſh'd. Know then, thar, 
I ambe that am,T am Being it ſelf, This therefore 
muſt expreſs the Eſſence, and conſequently this 
muſt be the Formal Conception and [dea of God. 

XVI. 

But this muſt be further explain'd, before it be 
further confirm'd. In order to which, I conſider, 
that as, inevery particular order or kind of Be- 
ing there is a Univerſal Nature, under which all 


lingulars are comprehended, and whereof they 
a; 
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all partake : As for inſtance, there is the Nature 
or Eſſence of a Circle or Triangle in common, 
as well as this or that particular Circle or Trian- 
gle. So in Beings conlider*d as Beings, there is 
Being in general, Univerſal Being, Being it ſelf; 
or the Eſſence of Being, as well as this or that 
Being in particular. 
XVII. 

Apain I conſider, that all other Univerſal or 
Abſtract Eſſences are really diſtinft from, and ex- 
iſt out of thoſe ſingulars whoſe Eſſences they are. 
This muſt of neceſſity be allow'd, whatever the 
Peripateticks remonſtrate to the contrary. Things 
muſt exiſt in /4ea before they do in Nature, other- 
wiſe *twill be impoſlible to give an intelligible ac- 
count of the ſtability of Science, and of Propoſiti- 
ons of Eternal Truth. But this I have already 


*p;d. Col- demonſtrated in my * Metaphyſical Eſſay,and ſhall 
letion of haye an occaſion further to diſcourſe of it when I 
Miſcella- come to treat of the Omniſcience of God. Here 


Mes. 


therefore ſuppoſing it, I ſay, That as all other 
Univerſals or Abſtra@t Eſſences are really diſtinct 
from, and exiſt out of thoſe Singulars whoſe Eſ- 
ſences they are ; ſo in like manner there is Be- 
ing it ſelf, or the Eſſence of Being, really diſtinCt, 
and ſeparately exiſting from all particular Beings 
XVIII. y 

And now that the Eſſence and Idea of God does 
conſiſt in this Being it ſelf, or this Eſſence of Being, 
wil] be further confirm'd from this Conſideration, 
Thar as all other Univerſal Natures or Eſſences 


Met. Eſſay. are nothing elſe ( as I have already elſewhere, 


and ſhall hereafter again prove ) but the Intellect 
of God, which as variouſly imitable, or partict- 
pable, exhibits all the general Orders and Na- 
tures 
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® tures of things; fo this Being it ſelf, or this EC- 

= ſenceof Being, what can it be elſe, but the very 

Eſſence of God, containing in it the whole Pleni- 

tude and Poſlibility of bein S1 all that is, or can be? 
XIX. 


And that this is the true Idea and Eſſence of 
> God, to be Being it ſelf, is further plain, becauſe 
: *cis the firſt conceivable in God, For. the proof 
* of this, Thatir is the firſt conceivable in God, I 
| might appeal to experience. For, let any Con- 
: templative Ferſon try whether rhis be not the firſt 
2 thing he conceives when he hears the Name of 
” God. ButI demonſtrate it thus. The firſt thing 
which is conceivable in God, muſt be the firſt 
thing that can abſolutely be conceiv'd. But Being 
it ſelf is the firſt thing that can abſolutely be 
conceiv'd. Therefore Being it ſelf is the firſt thing 
which is conceivable in God, ; 
| XX. 

The Aſſumption I ſuppoſe, will paſs unqueſti- 
' on'd with all. For what can'we pollibly conceive 
| before Being it ſelf ? The Propoſition I prove 
* thus. . God is thefir# ; or, thereis nothing be- 
: fore God. And therefore the firſt thing which is 
© conceivable in God, muſt be the firſt thing that 
can abſolutely be conceiv'd. Otherwiſe there 
would be ſomething before God, which is againſt 
the ſuppoſition. The concluſion therefore follows, 
That Being it ſelf is the firſt thing which is con- 
> ceivablein God ; and conſequently, that the true 
* Idea of God, is Being it ſelf; which was the 
z thing to be proved. 
I The Uſe of this to Devotion. 
E FF then God be Being jt ſelf, there is Infinite rea- 
b ſon why we ſhould Love, Fear, Reverence _ 
3 Adore 
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Adore him. Por what an i#larged, indeterminate; 
traſcendental, univerſaliz'd thing is. Being it (elf?! 
There is a vaſt Amplicude in the degrees of parti- 
calxr Beings, and inconceivable almoſt is the diſ- 
proportion between an Intelligence of the higheſt 
order, and a piece of dead impoveriſh'd Matter. 


- But what is this to the diſproportion between the 


higheſt particular Being, nay all the particular 
Beings that are or can be, and Being it fu? This 
is that which eraly is, all other things are but fha- 
dows and pbantaſms. Being it ſelf is its own Baſis 
and Foundation, the great contrariety to nothing, 
the ſteddy and inmoſt ſupport and eſtabliſhment 
of all things that have Being, and the fountain of 
all that can be. *Tis an Ocean without a Shore, 
a Depth without a Bottom, In ſhort, *cis ſuch an 
S$-mmenſe Amplitude as a Man cannot duly think of 
without the profoundeſt impreflions of awe aad 
reverence, humility, and ſelf-annihilation, love 
and wonder, fear and great joy. 


The Aſpiration. 


Thou whoſe Name is Jehoveb, who art the 
very. Eſſence of Being, who art Being it ſelf, 
how canlever ſufficiently love, fear,reverence and 
Adore thee? Thou art above all the Afﬀections of 
my Heart, all the motions of my Wil, yea and all 
the conceptions of my Underſtanding ; No ſooner 
do I begin to think'of thee, butT am plunged be- 
yond my depth ;z: my thoughts are all ſwallow'd 
up and overwhelm'd in their-firſt Approach to thy 
Eſſence, and I ſhall ſqonet loſe my ſelf than 
find thee. . | 
O dreadful E xcellenee, I tremble to think of thy 
Eſſence 3 
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* Eſſence; my Soul turns her ſelf from thee,She can- 


* notlook forward, She pants, She burns, She lan- 


guiſhes, is beaten back with the light of thy Glo- 
ries,and returns to the familiarity of her own Dark- 
ne, not becauſe She chuſes it, but . becauſe She 


” 1s Weary. 


O Sovereign greatneſs, how am I impoveriſi d, 


> how.am I contrafted, how am [annihilated in thy 

.* Preſence { Thou only art, 1 amnot;.Thoa art all, 
* Tam nothing. But *cis well, O my God; that [am 
| nothing, ſo thou art all; "cis well I am not in my 
: ſelf, ſo I am in thee. 


O Being it ſelf,; *cis in thee that Live, move, and 
have my being, , Out. of thee I am nothing, I have 
nothing, I can do nothing. I am byt little and in- 
conſiderable with thee, and what then ſhould I be 
without thee. > To thee therefore I devote and de- 
dicate my whole ſelf,for 1 am wholly thine. I will 


ever live 70 thee, ſince I muſt ever live zz» thee, 


| the preceding Contemplation fix 
# and Kdeaof God in RSS ic ſelf, ſhall nov in the 
| C 


And. oh let my Beloved be ever Mine, as: I am, 
and ever will be His. Amen. i 7:1 
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| Contemplation IL. 


That God us a Being abſolutely Perfet?, proved 
a the Preceding general Idea of God. 


[. 
"Rom the Eſſences of things flow all their Attri- 


butes and Perfeftions, Havin ng therefore in 
d the Eſſence 
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(18) 
firſt place hence deduce that he is a Being abſolute- 
ty perfeft. This has been hitherto raken for the 
very formal conception and Idea of God, and ac- 
cordingly has been made the vitimate ground 
and foundation to prove all his other PerfeCQions, 
but has rather been ſ#ppoſed than proved it felf. 
But now I make this the firſt general Artribure of 
God,to be a Being abſolurely Perfett. The proof 
and dediftion of which, from his Idea, is the 


- concern of the preſent Contemplation, 
II 


Let us therefore reaſſyme the Kea of God, 
which if we attend to, we ſhall diſcera that abſo- 
kite perfettion is vertyally tavoly'd-in it, and con- 
fequently that Godisa Betng abſolntely perfeCt. 
The Idea of God, as we have ſhewn, is Being Ir 
fef, Now Iconfider in the firſt place that Bein 
ir felf contains in it all the degyees of Being, att 
conſequently a poſſible PerfeFion; The Argument 
in form runs thus. Whatever has all the degrees 
of Being, has all Perfettion.- 

But Being it ſelf has all the degrees of Being. 

[Therefore Being it ſelf has all Perfeftion. 

III. 

The proof of the firſt Propoſition will depend 
opon this, that Perfefionis nothing elſe but degree 
of Being. if this be once-made ont, then it plainly 
follows that whatever has all the degrees of Being 
has all PerfeQtion. Now to prove that Perfedbion 
is nothing elſe but degree of Being,l conſider firſt 
that all PerfeCtion is by Addition. For the more 
perfeCt any thing is, the more it has. But now 
all Addition is by the Acceſſion of ſomething that 
really is, For nothing, tho? never ſo often repeated, 
will add nothing. And therefote Perfetion is no- 
thing elſe but a further degree of Being, Iv. 
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| This Propoſition being ſufficiently clear'd, 
p C 2 


This I confirm by conſidering further that eye- 
ry thing is perfect juſt ſo far as it &, and according 
to the mode of Being, ſois the mode of perfeCtion. 

Thus Vertue is no otherwiſe the perfeftion of a 
Man than as he & vertuous, nor ſtrength than he 
. & ſtrong, And ſo1n all other inſtances according 
as any thing #, ſois its Perfeftion, And ſo on the 
| contrary, all imperfeCtion is want of being, and 
. every thing is juſt ſo far imperfe&as it z not, 
: ſome way or other. Now if every thing be ſo 
far perfect or imperfect reſpeCtively as it either 
55, Or 8 2108, then it clearly follows that perfe&tion 
it ſelf is nothing elſe but degree of Being. 
V 


Again I conſider, that 'cis impoſſible that per- 
feftion ſhould be any thing elſe but degree of be- 
ing, For there is nothing in the World but Be- 
ing. If therefore one thing be more perfect than 

another, it muſt be, it can be for no ether reaſon 

| but becauſe it has more degrees of Being, there 
- not being any thing elſe whereby it may exceed. 
2 For I think the caſe is here as in Numbers. One 
= number exceeds. angther not by any vertue or 
quality of another kind, but only by the -wlctiph- 
cation of the ſame units, And ſo one Being exceeds, 
- or is more perfect than another, not by any thing 
which is not Being, but only by having more #nits 
+ or degrees of Being. Bare, meer Being is as 'twere 
2 an «nit, theloweſt perfeCtion ; and theonly way 
© to make it more perfect is mwtiplication,by adding 
= to it more of the ſame units. And conſequently 
2 perfection is nothing elſe but degree of Being, 
bt VI 


that 
Per- 
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Perfection is nothing elfe but a Degree of Being, 
and conſeqently the other, that whatever has all 
the degrees of Being has all Perfe&tion ; let us 
now conſider whether Being it ſelf has all the De- 
grees of Being. That it has ſo, will thns appear: 
Being it ſelf is' indeterminate-in being, and confe- 
quently has all the degrees of Being. The Ar- 
gument reduced to Form 1s this: Whatever ts'tn- 
determinate in being has- alt the Degrees* of 
Being. - © ** 

But Being” it ſelf is indeterminate in being : 
Therefote' Being it ſelf has all the degrees' of 


Being, fon 
LSE VII- 


And firſt, that whatever is Tdterinindts i in 
Boing has all the degrees of Being is certain, for 
the' whole/Power and Plenitude of Being can be 
but indeterminate or infinite, there is nothing be- 
yond that, and therefore that which is indeters 
minate in Being, 1s adequate' to*the'whole Power 
and Plenitudeof Being; and. 47 HE ME has all 
the Degrees of Being; - *+#i -- 

ne | vin. 

- And'n&w'that Being It ſelf i is iriderermindred ST 
being is certain. For what ſhonld bound*it? 
'Nothingan be - bounded but by mething that 
Is: before it; Which I thus *demonſtrate. 'Fo 
bound or limit a thing is to give it ſach a definite 
Portion of Being and no more.” Now'to give ſuch 
a definite portion of Being and'no'more, implies 
giving of Being Simply, and that is the ſame as to 
be a Caxſe;\and every Cauſe is 'before the effect, 
and'conſequently nothing can be bounded but by 
ſomething that is before it, Put now' what is be- 
fore _— it ſelf? Being it ſelf i is the firſt thing 
that 
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that can be conceiy'd : And therefore as that 
which is Firſt in any kind, cannot be bounded 
by any thing in that king, fo Being it ſelf, which 
is Abſolutely F;rff, cannot be bounded by any 
thing at all, becauſe *uis before all things. In- 
deed this or that particular Bcing may well be 
bounded, becauſe ir partakes ſo much and no 
more of Beipg it ſelf, or the Eſſence of Being. 
Bur Being it ſelf having nothing before it. from 
whence it might receive 1:mits, mult of neceſlity 
be unlimited in being, and conſequently have all 
the Degrees of Being. | 
IX, 

And that Being it ſelf has all the Degrees of 
Being, I further deduce from this Conliderati- 
on; All Abſolute and Univerſal Natures or Eſ- 
ſences, have all the PerfeCtion of their reſpective 


' Orders and kinds. And it cannot be otherwiſe, 


ſince they are abftrafed from particular Subjects, 


: whoſe deficiency in receiving is the ground of all 


that defect and imperfection which is in all Con- 
crete Entities. Thus this or that particular Mu- 


: ſical Compolition, or this or that particular Ver- 
'tuvous Man,; are of a limited excellence, becauſe 


they partake of Harmony and Vertve to ſuch a 
certain Meaſure, But now ſuppoſe Harmony it 
ſelf, or Vertue ic ſelf, ſhould exiſt Separately in 
the very Eſſence, they would neceſſarily have all 
the poſſible degrees of Harmony and Vertue, And 


> accordingly "tis as reaſonable to conclude that 
> Being it ſelf has all the degrees of Being. Whence 
+ 1t follows, that Being it ſelf has all Perfeftion, 
7 and conſequently that God, who is Being it ſelf, 
73s Abſolutely perfeR. 
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X. 
Now if to this it be Objefted, That thoſe 
things which only are, are the moſt imperfect, 


and that therefore Being it ſelf is moſt imper- 


feCt ; and that therefore if God be Being ir ſelf, 
he will be ſo far from being Abſolutely Perfett, 
that he will be the moſt imperfe& Being of any, 
T anſwer, Thar if thoſe things which only are, 
were therefore imperfect becauſe of the imper- 
feCtion of Being Abſolutely, as the QbjeCtion ſup- 
pofes, the Confequence would then be as is ob- 
jected. Burt they are therefore only imperfect, 
becauſe they partake of Abſolute Being, accord- 
ing to its moſt imperfe& degree, which is azly 
to exiſt. They are not therefore imperfe& as 
they are, but as they are zot. As they are they 
are Perfef, for to be is to beſo far Perfect, and 
to be Abſolutely is to be Abſolutely Perfeft. God 
+ Sad who Abſolutely &, is Abſolutely Per- 
ot. 


XL. 

The ſame Concluſion I further demonſtrate 
by this Order or Reaſoning : That muſt needs 
be Abſolutely Perfe&t which has no imperfeCti- 
on : All imperfeCtion is want of Being, and 
therefore that muſt needs have no imperfeftion 
which is utterly removed from not being, and 
that muſt needs be utterly removed from not 
being which has all Being, and that muſt needs 
have all Being, which is Being it ſelf ; and there. 
fore that which is Being it ſelf muſt needs be 
abſolutely Perfect ; God therefore who is Being 
it ſelf, is alſo an abſolutely Perfe& Being, 
Which was the Propoſition to be proved, 


The 
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The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


T* then PerfeCtion be only degree of Being, and 
if God be Infinite in-Being becauſe Being ir 
ſelf, and conſequently has all the degrees of Be- 
ing, and conſequently 'all Perfe&ions, it will 
hence follow, that we own and acknowledge this 
abſolute Perfeftion of his by a ſuitable exerciſe 
of all our Powers and Faculties. For this is but 
ſtrift Juſtice. And that therefore we contem- 
plate his Superlative Excellence with the deepeſt 
Awe, Reyerence, and Admiration ; that we 
love and deſire him with the full bent and ſpring 
of our Souls ; that we fix and concenter upon 
him all our Paſſions and Aﬀections; that we make 
him our end and center, the center of our de- 
fires, and the end of our ations ; that we de- 
ſpiſe our ſelves and the whole Creation in com- 
pariſon of him; and that laſtly we ſo ſtudy to 
pleaſe this abſolutely Perfect Being, that we may 
at laſt be admitted to the glorious Communica- 
tions of his Infinite PerfeCtions, 


The Aſpiration. 


M- Lord and my God, with what awful ap- 
prehenſions do I contemplate thy PerfeCti- 
ons! How am I ſtruck, dazled, andiconfounded 
with the light of thy Glories! Thy Being ſtand- 
eth like the frong Mountains, and thy PerfeCtions 
are like the great Deep. How can I think of thee 
without wonder and aſtoniſhment, and how can 
I think of any thing elſe bur thee! 


C4 O 
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O thou Circle of Excellency, thou endleſs O1b 
of Perfection, where ſhall I begin to love thee ? 
Lhou art altogether Lovely; oh that I were alſo. 
altogether Love ! My God, 1 deſire nothing but 
to love thee, and to be loved by thee. Thou 
art all Fair, my Love, there us no ſpot in thee. My 
beloved is Light, and i in him 1s 20 Darkreſs at all; 
Let bim therefore kiſs me with the kiſſes of bis 
mouth, for hw love u better than wine. 

My great God, how do I deſpiſe my ſelf and 
the whole Creation when I once think upon thee ! 
Whom have I in Heaven but thee, and there us none 
upon Earth that I deſire in compariſon of thee. 
Thou alone doft fo fill my Thoughts, fo raviſh 
my AﬀeCtions, that I can contemplate nothing but 
thee, I can admire nothing but thee, and l can /ove 
nothi 'ng but thee. Nor do 1 think my Soul 
ſtraitned in being confined to thee, for thou, Q 
my God art All 

. O my God, I have lookt for thee in holineſs, that 

I might bebold this thy power and thy glory, I can 
now ſee it but in aGlaſs darkly, but thou haſt 
told us that thoſe who are pure in heart ſhall here- 
after ſee thee face ro face, Grant therefore 1 
may ſo love, fear and ſerve thee here, that I may 
behold thee, and enjoy thee, as thou art in thy In+ 
finite E- ; for ever hereafter, Amen. 
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Contem plation III. 


That therefore all the Perfeftions of particular 
Beings exiſt in God, and that after a more 
excellent manner than they ao in particular 
Beings themſelves. | 


I. 

N the preceding Contemplations it has been 

ſhewn, that the Eſſence and Idea of God con- 
ſiſts in Being ir ſelf, and that therefore God is 
a Being abſolutely Perfeft. IT now further con- 
ſider, that from the ſame ground it may be cor- 
cluded, that, all the Perfeftions of particular 
Beings exiſt in God, and that after a more ex- 
cellent manner than they do in partictlar Beings 
themſelves: And firſt, that all the Perfeftions 
of particular Beings do exiſt in God. 

II. 

This I colle& thus from the Idea of God, If 
Being ir ſelf be therefore abſolutely Perfect be- 
cauſe it has all the degrees of Being, as has been 
proved, then by the ſame proportion it plainly 
follows, that if Being it ſelf has all the degrees 
of Being that are in all particular Beings, it muſt 
have all the Perfection that is/in all particular 
Beings. This conſequence I fay is undeniable, 
becauſe Perfeftion is nothing elſe but degree of 
Being. And that Being it ſelf has all the degrees 
of Being that are in all particular Beings, might 
be ſufficiently concluded from this, That it = 
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all the degrees of Being Simply and Abſolutely ; 
which was proved before. But I further infer 
It thus : 


In, 

Being it ſelf is the cauſe of all particular Be- 
ings, for all particular Beings are what they are 
by partaking of Being ir ſelf: and if Being ir 
ſelf be the cauſe of all particular Beings, then it 
muſt; be alſo the cauſe of all the degrees of Being 
that are in particular Beings, for theſe can no 
more riſe up into act from themſelves, than the 
particular Beings themſelves can. And if Being 
It ſelf be the cauſe of all the degrees of Being 
that are in Lgnema Beings, then it muſt have 
in it ſelf all thoſe degrees; for nothing can 
communicate what it has not, The ſhort is, 
Whatever is in the effect muſt pre-exiſt ſome way 
or other in that cauſe upon which it wholly dee 
pends, But now if Being it ſelf be the cauſe of 
all the degrees of Being that are in particular 
Beings, then particular Beings wholly depend upon 
Being it ſelf z and canſequently whatever Perfe- 
Ction 1s in particular Beings, muſt exiſt in Being 
it ſelf, which was the firſt Propoſition to be 
proved. 

IV: 

The next is, That the Perfeftions of particu- 
lar Beings do exiſt in God after a more excellent 
manner than they do in the particular Beings 
themſelves. For the Prerogative of God above 
his Creatures does not conſiſt meerly in this, That 
there are mare PerfeCtions in God than he ever 
aid, or will, qr can communicate to his Crea- 
tures; but that he has alſo thoſe very Perfeftions 
which they have in a more eminent manner. 
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There is indeed a great deal of PerfeCtion and 
Beauty in the World,. enough to affe&t the Curi- 
os with the greateſt Pleaſure, and the Religious 
with the greateſt Devoriovn. And therefore St, 
Auftin diſcourſing upon that place of St. Paul to 


. the Romans, where the Gentiles are ſaid to know 
God, but yet not to glorific him as God 3 Whence Serm.149. 


could they know him? fays he, From the things 
which he has made ? For do but ak the Beauty of t 


; Sea, aikthe Beauty of the dilated and diffuſed 4ir, 


ack the Beauty of the Heavens, ak the Order of the 
Stars, ak the Sup clarifying the Day with bis Bright- 
neſs, ask the Moon tempering the darkneſs of the fol- 
lowing Night with ber Splendor, ack, the Animals 
which move in the Waters, on the Eartb, and in the 
Air, The Souls which lie bid, the Bodies that are 
perſpicuous, the viſible things that are to be govern'd, 
and the inviſible Governours ,, Ak all theſe, they will 
all of them give Anſwer, Behold, look upon us, we 
are Fair. Their Beauty is their Confeſſion. Who 
made theſe Mutable Fairs, but the Immutable Fair ? 
But he that would be more ſenſibly affefted with 
the Beauty of the Univerſe, let him conſult that 
excellent Draught which the Romar Orator has 


given of iz, which 1 take to be as fine a Deſcrip- Lis, 2. 


- as ever was made, either by hi or any other 
en. 
VI. 

And 'tis highly reaſonable, that there ſhould 
be a great deal of Beauty in the Creation, ſince 
the World was made by him who is Being it 
ſelf, and conſequently Beauty it ſelf, and who 
muſt needs imprint his ow likeneſs upon the things 
which he has made. For if God muſt have - 
TRE 
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the PerfeCtions which are in the Creature, then 
God can communicate no other Perfections to 
the Creature than what be has himſelf, (he him- 
ſelf having all) and conſequently the Creature 
mult partake of the likeneſs of God. And there- 
fore it may be ſaid, That God made not only 
Man, but the whole World, in alarger ſenſe, af- 
ter his own Image: And as Art imitates Nature, 
ſo Nature imitates God. The. ſhort is, if God 
has Al of the Creature, then the Creature muſt 
$5 | have ſomething of God, and therefore muſt in 
$f" ſome degree reſemble him. And ſays Plato in 
3 | his Times, FavTa 3T1 panica tBenidu yireola rage: 
'8 Tote auro. He would have all things come as 
8! nigh himſelf as might be, And'to the 1ame effect: 
1 Aquinas, Res omnes create ſunt quadam Imagines 
| 


Ep R primi Agents, All created things are certain Ima- 
3A Lib.3 Con. $5 

at Gent, c19, £7 of the firſt Agent, 

3 : * o , o 

i But tho' Nature imitates God, yet it happens 
1 here, as 1a moſt other imitations, the Extratt 
[4 comes far ſhort of the Original. God 'does not 
AU only excel] the Creatures in having degrees of 
3h Being, which he will not, cannot communicate 


. BE to them, but alſo in having their Perfeftions in 
i a more excellent manner than they have them- 
Fit ſelves. Thus that Beauty which charms the. 
= |-. Eyes of the Amorous, exiſts more excellently in 


God than in the ſweeteſt Face which they ad- 
mire, And that Harmony which diſſolves the 
Soul into Raptures and Extaſies, has a much more 
perfe&t Exiſtence in God than in the moſt agree-. 
able Sounds that can poſſibly conſpire together, 
The Creature 1s very unlike God, even where it 
0 relembles him, and accordingly the w——_— 
4 hs | Ome- 
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ſometimes makes mention of a likeneſs that is 
between God and his Creatures, as when it ſays, 


Let us make man after our own likeneſs. Again At Gen.z. 


another time it utterly diſowns ir, as when ir 


ſays, To whom then will ye liken God, or what like- 16ai,qo.18. 


nels will ye compare unto him ? 
PALE f VIII. 

And that things ſhould thus fall ſhort of Ged, 
even in that very reſpect wherein they reſemble 
him, is no more than what Reaſon will con- 
clude neceſſary. For God being the very Eſſence of 
Being, or Being it ſelf, and therefore indetermi- 
nate in Being, and therefore alſo in'-Perfeion, 
it follows that he has not only all Kinds of Per- 
fettion, but that.every Kind of PerfeCtion, which 
he has muſt needs be as excellent as:is poſſible in 
that Kind, Thus for. inſtance, The Beauty that 
is in God muſt he. as ;perfect as 'cis- poſſible for 
Beauty to be, and ſo the Harmony that is in God 
muſt be as perfeCt as 'tis poſſible for Harmony 0 
be, That is.in other words, the Beanty which 
is in God mult be Beaxty it ſelf, and the Harmo- 
ny which is in God muſt be Harmony it ſelf. 

IX. 

But now tis. impoſſible that things ſhould 
exiſt in the Creature after ſuch'a rate as this. 
As they are not Being it ſelf, but Particular Be- 
ings, ſoevery PerfeCtion that is in them is not 
that Perfe&on 1t ſelf, in the Abſtralt, but only 
Particular, Derivative and Concrete. They are 
Beautiful and Harmonica), but not Beauty it 
ſelf, nor Harmony it ſelf, Beauty it ſelf can no 
more be Communicated to the Creature than 
Being it ſelf can. Aſl the Eſſences and Abſtratt 
Natures of things are in God, or rather the _ 
ame 


. the Omniſcience of God) and they are but Ore, 


Lib. 11. 
Confeſ.c.q- 


ſanie with God (as I ſhall ſhew when I conſider 


they cannot be Communicated or Multiplied, 
Their Images indeed may, but they themſelves 
cannot, for they are the ſame with God. There 
may be many Beautiful, or particular Beauties, 
but there can be but one Beauty it ſelf. 


X, 

The Beauty therefore that is in the Creature 
is only a ſlender Shadow or RefleCtion of that 
Beauty it ſelf which is in God, who 1s the Idea 
or Eſfence of Beauty. And as it is Derivative from 
it, ſo itexiſts continually by. it, and in it, and 
is every way as mnch depending upon it as the 
ReffeCtion in the Glaſs is upon the Face whoſe 
Reflection it is. And as Beauty has a more ex+ 
cellent way of exiſtence in the Face it ſelf, than 
Im the Glafs, ſo has it a far mote perfe& way of 
fubfiſting in God than in any Face or thing whats 
foever. For all things are Refleftions froth him, 
and the whole Creation is but as *cyere one great 
Mirronr or Glafs of the Divinicy. 


=> Far 

I end this Contemplation with a very remark- 
able paſſage to this purpoſe out of Saint Auſtin. 
Tu ergo Domine feciſti ea qui pulcher es, pul- 
chfa ſunt enim. Qui bonus es, bona font enit, 
Qui es, ſunt enim. Nec ita pulchra funt, nec 
ita ſunt ficut tu Conditor eorum, cui Comparata, 
nec pulchra ſunt, nec bona funt, Thos therefore 
O Lord ba#t made theſe things, who art fair, for 
they are fair, Whe art good, for they are good. 
Who Art, for they are. But neither are they ſo fair, 
neither are they ſo good, neither are they ſo as _ 
their 
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their Maker, in Compariſon of whom, they are nt« 
ther fair, nor good, nor are they at all. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


THis may be very mnch improv'd to the ad- 
of fem of Devotion. For the great Let 
to Devotion is our Love of Particular and Senſs- 
ble good. ?Tis a Charge that may be faſten'd 
upon the beſt of us all, more or leſs, that we 
are Lovers of Pleaſure more than Lovers of God. 
And the Love of Pleaſure Natrrally alienates 
us from the Love of God. And therefore fays 


Saint John, Love not che world, neither the things Joh, 2. 1g. 


that are in the world, And to ſhew the great in- 
conſiſtency that is between the Love of the 
World and the Love of God, he further tells us, 
Tf any man love the world, the love of the Father t 
%ot in him. But now if we could be but once 
perſwaded that all the PerfeCtions of Particular 
Beings exiſt in God, and not only ſo, but after 
a more excellent manner than they do in Parti- 


<vlar Beings themfelves, we ſhould certainly be 


very much taken off from the love of Particutar 
and Senſible good ; we ſhould not be ſuch grofs 
Tdolaters as we are in adoring Created Beauty, 
bat ſhould adhere to God with more Unity and 
intirenefſs of AﬀeCtion: Sure I am that there is 
great Reaſon we ſhonld do fo, when we confider, 
that let the good of the Creature be never ſo 


| Charming, the vety ſame we may find in God 


with great Perfeftion. We'can propoſe nothing 
to our ſelves in the Creature, but what Godchas 


; more perfeiHly and more abundantly. To what pur- 
poſe then ſhould we go off from him, fince 


Change 


Plal. 45. 
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Change it ſelf can give us no. variety, and we can 
only Court a New Obje#, not find a New Happi- 


neſs. 
The Aſpiration. 


N?® Ay fair Delight, 1 will never be. drawn 
off from the Love of thee by the Charms 
of any of thy Creatures. Thou art not only in- 
finitely more excellent than they, - but haſt their 
very Excellencies in a more perfe& manner than 
they have or can have. What Temptation. then 
can I have to leave thee? No, O my Faireſt, I 
want [Temptation to recommend my Love. to 
thee. *Tis too eaſie and roo cheap a fidelity to 
adhere to thee, My. firſt Love, when by Chang- 
Ing I can gain no more. | 
. Thou, O Sovereign Fair, haſt adorn'd thy 
Creation with a Tincture of: thy Brightneſs, 
thou haſt ſhin*'d upon it with the-light of thy 
Divine Glory, and haſt pour'd forth thy Beauty 
upon all thy Works. But they. are not fair. as 
Thou art Fair, their Beauty is notas Thy Beau- 
ty.. Thou art Fairer, O my-God, than the Chil- 
dren of Men,. or-the Orders of Angels, and the 
Arrows of thy .Love are Sharper than theirs. 
They are indeed, My God ; thy Arrows are very 
Sharp, and were we not too ſecurely fenc'd about 
with orr thick Houſes of Clay,. would wound us 
deeper than the Keeneſt Charms of thy Created 
Beauties. But theſe every Day Wound us, while 
we ſtand proof againſt thy Divine Artillery, be- 
cauſe theſe are Serſible, and thine only Intelligi- 
ble, theſe are. viſible to our Eyes, thine only to 
our Minds, which we ſeldom convert to the Con- 
templition of thy Beauties. 
But 
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But O thou Infinite Fair, did we but orice raft 
and ſee, did we but Contemplate thy Original 
Beauty, as we do thoſe faint Images of it that 
are reflefted up and down among our fellow 
Creatures,as thy Charms infinitely exceed theirs, 
ſo would our Love to thee be Wonderful, paſſing 
the Love of Women, 


Contemplation IV. 


Of the Attributes of God in general ; particu- 
larly of the Unity of God : Which i proved 
trom his Idea. 


L 
Oncerning the Attributes of God in general, 
I have no more to offer than what is com- 
monly taught in the Schoolsz from which I find 
no reaſon to vary, and of which this I think is 
the ſumm and ſubſtance, fir/#, That the Eſſence 
of God is in it ſelf, one only general, ſimple and 
intire Perfe&ion, and that therefore the Divine 
Attributes are not to be conſider?d as Accidents 
really diſtinft from the Divine Eſſence, and if 
not. from the Divine Eſſence, then not from 
themſelves neither. 
II. 
But however, Secondly, Since this Divine Eſ- 


; fencewhich in ir ſelf is one and the ſame general 
| PerfeCtion, does exert and diſplay ir ſelf vari- 
| ouſly in its Operations, by reaſon of the Diver- 


fity of Objects, the Attributes of God are by us 
| D con- 
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conceiv'd diſtintly. Not that they are fo in re- 
ſpe& of God, with whom they are really one and 
the ſame, and conſequently ſo alſo among them- 
ſelves, but only with reſpe&t to our manner of 
conception. 

It. 

For, Thirdly, The Eſſence of God diſplays it 
ſelf variouſly ( as was obſerv'd before ) accor- 
ding to the diverſity of Objeas. But now the 
narrowneſs of onr Faculties will not permit us to 
repreſent ſuch a various and manifold diſplay of 
Perfe&ion in one, ſimple and adequate concepti- 
on. We are fain therefore to ſupply this de- 
fett, by framing feveral inadequate conceptt- 
ons, whereby we repreſent God partially and 
imperfe&ly ; and which we found upon his diffe- 
rent Operations; every one of which is concel- 
ved as proceeding from a different Perfe&ion in 
God, correſponding to that particular Opera- 
tion, | 


IV. 

Now tho” this diverſity be not real with re- 
ſpe& to God, who is one and the ſame nature, 
without compoſition or complication of Being, 
but only with reſpe& to variety of Objects and 
Modes of Operation, yet this is-- a ſufficient 
ground for diſtin& conceptionss every one of 
which may admit of a peculiar definition or ex- 
plication. The fum is, The Attributes of God 
are all one and the ſame as to the thing ſignified, 
but not as to the manner of ſignification. Or, to 
word it more Scholaſtically, they may be mutu- 
ally affirm'd of one another iz ſenſ# identico, but 
not in /c/u formali. And thus muſt we be con- 
tented to think and talk of God- while we ſee 
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him here in a Glaſs darkly, till he ſhall reveal 
himſelf to us more perfealy, and we ſhall ſee 
him as he is, and know him as we our ſelves are 
known. 

V, 

This being premiſed concerning the Attri- 
butes of God in genera], I proceed now to Con- 
template ſome of thoſe particular Attributes of 
his, which may derive the greateſt influence vpon 
our Piety and Devotion, And among theſe, I 
firſt conſider the Unity of God, by which I un- 
derſtand not a Generical, or Specifical, bur a 
Numerical Unity, in oppoſition to Plurality or 
Multiplication, That is, That there is One, and 
One Only God, 

VI. 

The Unity of God has been ever more queſti- 
oned than his Exiſtence, and there have always 
been more Polytheifts than Arhcifts, But for my 
part, I ſhould ſooner be an Atheiſt than a Poly- 
theiſt, for I think it a greater abſurdity, that 
there ſhould be none art all. And I cannot ima- 
gine how ſuch a wretched abſurdity as Poly:heiſm 
ſhould ever obtain ſo much as it has both in the 
Gentile and Chriſtian World, ſince without the 
aſliſtance of any other conſiderations, it may 
abundantly be refuted and concluded impoſlible 
from the very Idea and Formal conception of 
God. 

VII. t 
The Idea of God, is Being it ſelf, and Being 


 irſelf can be but One ; which I thus demonſtrate, 
; Whatſoever 1s Infinite in Being can be but One g 
: but Being it ſelf is Infinite in Being; Therefore 
' Being it ſelf can be but One. That Being it ſelf 
: is 
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is Infinite in Being, we have proved in the $Se- 
cond Contemplation, The Propoſetion, That 
whatſoever 1s Infinite in Being can be bur one, is 
plain. For if there were more Infinities, one 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from another, otherwiſe 
they could not be more: for not to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed is to be the ſame. And if one muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from another, then one muſt have ſome 
degree of Being which -the other has not z For 
by what elſe can any thing be diſtinguiſhed ? 
And if one muſt have ſome degree of Being, 
which the other has not, then toevery one of 
theſe ſuppoſed Infinites, ſome degree of Being 
muſt be wanting, namely, that whereby they 
are diſtinguiſhed. And if ſo, that none of them 
would be infinite in Being. Therefore Plurali- 
ty of Infinities in Being, is a contradicious ſelf- 


Inconſiſtent Notion, and ſuch as cannot be ad- 


mitted by any perſon that knows what he 
affirms, 
VIII, 

But further, Being it ſelf has all the degrees of 
Being, as all other Abſtraft and univerſal Na- 
tures have all the perfection of their reſpective 
Orders. But now what has all- the degrees of 
Being cannot poſlibly be multiplied. For ?tis a 
flat contradiction that more than one ſhould 
have all the degrees of Being. Indeed it may be 
communicated, and there may reſult as many Par- 
ticular and Derivative Beings, as Being it ſelf 
is capable of being Participated, But it cannot 
be multiplied, becauſe it has all the degrees of 
Being. And thus *cis in all other Abſtract Eſ- 
ſences, they may be Communicated, but they can't 
be multiplied, Thus there may be many Particu- 
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lar Beauties by the various participation of Beau” 
ty it ſelf. But ſuppoſe Beauty it ſelf to exiſt, 
jt could not be multiplied g there can be but one 
Beauty it ſelf, becauſe it has all the degrees of 
Perfection belonging to its Nature. And be- 
yond all there is nothing. 
IX. | 
For to him that would add another Beauty it 
ſelf, I would propoſe this Queſtion. Has this 
ſuperadded Beauty all the Perfection of the firſt, 
or has it not? If not, then 'tis not Beauty it 
ſelf, for that is ſuppoſed to have all the Perfeai- 
on belonging to Beauty, If it has, then 'cis the 
very ſame with the other, and conſequently 'cis 
impoſſible there ſhould be any more than one 
Beauty it ſelf. And why is the multiplication of 
Individuals impoſſible, but only for this reaſon, 
becauſe every Individual has all the Perfe&ion 
belonging to that Individuated Nature, Which 
therefore does not admit of Plurality or Multi» 
plication. And conſequently Being it ſelf ha- 
ving as much al] the degrees of Being as any In- 
dividual has all the Perfe&ion of that Individua- 
ted Nature, 1s no more capable of Plurality or 
Multiplication than any Individual is. There is 
therefore but one being it ſelf, and therefore but 
one God, which was the thing to be prov?d, 


The uſe of this to Devotion, 


Ince then there can be but one God, as we 
have reaſon in the firſt place to admire and 
adore that univerſal Perfetion of his Nature, 
which renders him #ncapable of multiplication, ſo 
D 3 in 
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in the next place we may be hence admoniſh'd 
how reaſonable it is that we ſhould reſt and de- 
pend wholly upon him, diſclaiming and renoun- 
Cing all falſe Gods. And that laſtly, we ſhould 
love him intirely and undividedly, with all our 
Heart, Mind and Strength, without admitting 
any other into Partnerſhip or Rivalſhip with him: 
Which unity and intireneſs of Devotion we could 
not maintain, were there more Gods than one. 
For noone could then have right toexact all our 
ſervices, nor could we be obliged, or able, to di- 
re& all our ſervices to any one of them, And- 
much leſs could we do ſo to all, ſince (as our Sa- 
viour tell us) zo man can ſerve even two Ma#ters, 


Mart, 6, 24. 


The Aſpiration, 


O Thou Mighty Oze-All, who art too great to 
be multiplied, and yet too full not to be com- 
municated, what a Greatneſs, what a Fulneſs is this 
of thine! O Rich Solitude, how unlike is all Cre- 
ated Excellence to thine ! Other things are to be 
admired for their Numbers, Thou for thy oneneſs 
and fmgularity ; they glory in their multitudes, 
but *is the Prerogative of thy PerfeCtion to be 
Alone, | 

In thee, my only Centre, I reſt, upon thee T* 
wholly depend, for I have none in Heaven but 
thee, and none upon Earth in compariſon of thee. 
I utterly renounce therefore all abſolute Power 
and Supremacy beſides thine, and I will fear none 
but thee, and obey none but thee. Thou only 
ſhalt have Dominion over me, I am only thine, 
and thee only will I ſerve. Many 
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Many, O God, are the Beauties which thou 
haſt made, and thy whole Creation is fill'd with 
thy Glory. There are threeſcore Queens, aud four- 


ſcore Concubines, and Virgins without number ;, But Cant. 6. 


any love, my undefiled, is but one. Take then to 
thy ſelf the Empire of my Heart, For all thac 
deferves the name of Love there ſhall be thine, 
O that it were more inlarged for thy reception : 
But thou ſhalt have it «/l, and I will love thee with 
my whole Heart, tho' that whole he but {zrele. 

O my only Delight, other Gods beſides thee, 
and other Lords beſides thee, have often uſurp'd 
a Dominion over me, But »»y Heart is now fix*d 
O God, my Heart us fix*d. Its fix'd upon thee, 
and how can it ever wander out of the Sphere of 
thy Beauty ! Or what Beauty is there whoſe in- 
fluence may vye with thine ? Or how can I love 
any but one, when that one, and none but that 
one, 1s infinitely Lovely. 


Contemplation V. 
Of the Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of God. 


T. 

HE unity of God I have demonſtrated in the 

.preceeding Contemplation. And now to 
obviate a ſcruple that may thence ariſe, namely, 
how one ſingle ſolitary Being ſhould be ſafficient 
to prehfide over all the Motions of the Natural, 
and all the Afairs of the Moral World, I thought 
It convenient to proceed next to ſome of thoſe 
Attributes, which, when well conſider'd, will 
D 4 make 
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make it plain, that this Being, tho' but one, is 
abundantly qualifi'd for the Government and 
Management of the whole Univerſe, And among 
theſe, the Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of God 
are moſt eminent and conſpicuous, which I ſhall 
here therefore joyntly Contemplate. 


And firſt of the Omniſcience of God. This is a 
moſt wonderful and amazing Attribute, conſider 
it which way we will, for it denotes no leſs than 
a full knowledge and thorough comprehenſion of 
all the things thateither are, have been, or ſhall 
be. But in the way that I ſhall now conſider it, 
**will appear clothed with peculiar Circumſtan- 
ces of Admiration, and is indeed a Theme more 
fit for the Contemplation of an Angel, than for 
the Pen of a mortal Theoriſt. Here therefore I 
mult beg the peculiar Attention of my Reader, 
and above all, the peculiar Afliſtance of that Spi- 
rit which ſearcheth all things, yea, the Deep things 


of God. 


I. 

Now in treating of Gods Omniſcience, I ſhall 
do two things, Firſt, prove that he is Omniſci- 
ent; Secondly, repreſent the manner of his Om- 
niſcience, To ſhew that God is Omniſcient, I 
muſt firſt conſider what Knowledge i is in general. 
Now this I define to be in ſhort, a Comprehenſion 
of Truth, For the ciearer underſtanding of 
which, the Diſtia&tion of Truth muſt be attend- 
ed to. Truth then is either of the Object, or of 
the Subjeft. And both theſe are again ſubdivi- 
ded. For Truth of the Object is either Simple, 
whereby a Being is really what it is. Or Com- 
plex, which denotes thoſe neceſſary Habitudes 

ar 
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or Reſpects, whereby one thing ſtands affeted 
towards another as to Affirmation or Negation. 
Then as for Truth of the Subject, we underſtand 
by it either a juſt Conformity between the Un- 
deritanding and the Object, which is Logical 
Truth, or between the Words and the Under- 
ſtanding, which is oral Truth or Veracity. 
IV. 

The Truth with which we are here concern'd, 
is Truth of the Objet. For to know is ſo to 
comprehend thinps both as to their Simple Na- 
tures, and as to their Habitudes and Relations, 
as to compound what ts really Compounded, and 
to Divide what 1s really Divided. To have our 
Underſtandings thus accommodated to the Re- 
ſpets and Habitudes of things, is Knowledge. 
As for Truth of the Subject in the ſecond ſente, 
as it ſignifies a Conformity between the Words 
and the Underſtanding, we have here nothing to 
do with it, as being altogether foreign to our 
preſent purpoſe, And in the firſt acceptation, 
as it hgnifies a juſt conformity between the Un- 
derſtanding and the Object, *cis but another 
word for Knowledge. For Truth of the Subject 
in this ſenſe is the conformity of the Mind to 
Truth of the Obje&t, And ſo alfo is Knowledg. 
To know therefore, is to think of things confor- 
mally to their Simple Natures and Mutual Habi- 
_ or, as I firit defined it, to Comprehend 

ruth. | 


V. 

This being premiſed, That Knowledge is 
nothing elſe but a Comprehenſion of Truth, 
that is, the having things in the Mind with the 
{ame Relations of Compoſition or Diviſion, as 
6-71 Wag” : . they 
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( 42) 
they ſtand mutually affe&ed in themſelves, T thus 
argoe: That Being which Comprehends all Truth 
is Omniſcent. 

But God Comprehends all Truth, 

Therefore God is Omniſcient. 

The firſt Propoſition is plain from the Defini- 
tion of Knowledge. The Concluſion therefore 
depends wholly upon the proof of the Second ; 
namely, that God comprehends all Truth. 

| VI, 

Now for the Demonſtration of this Propoſi- 
tion, I defire but this one Poſtulatum, that there 
are Eternal and Neceſſary Truths, that is, thar 
there are eternal and immutable Relations and 
Habitudes of things toward one another, by 
way of Affirmation or Negation. This is whar, 
I ſuppoſe, any body will give me for the asking, 
though I have no great reaſon to be over-thank- 
ful for it, it being a thing ſo very unqueſtiona- 
ble, and withal a Propoſition of this anlucky qua- 
lity, that *cis as much eſtabliſh'd by the Denial 
of ir, as by the Afﬀfirming it, For ſhould any 

Sceptical Perſon be ſo hardy as to fay, that there 

is no ſuch thing as Eternal and Neceſſary truth, [ 

would ask him this Queſtion : Was that Propoſi- 
tion always true, or was it not; If it was not al- 
ways true, then there was once Eternal and Ne- 
ceſſary Truth, and if once ſo, then ever ſo: But 
if it was always True, then by his own Confeſ. 
fion, there is ſuch a thirg as Eternal and Neceſla- 
ry Truth. This therefore muſt be allow'd. 
VII. 

It being therefore ſuppoſed that there are E- 
ternal and Neceſſary Truths, the next Propofi- 
ion that I ſhall lay down is this, that the ſim- 


ple 
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ple Eſſences of things muſt be alſo Eternal and 
Neceſſary. For the proof of which Propoſition 
I conſider firſt, that as Truth of the Subject de- 
pends upon, and neceſſarily ſuppoſes Truth of 
the Objet, ſo Truth of the Obje&t Complex 
depends upon, and neceſſarily ſuppoſes Truth of 
the Obje& Simple: That is in other Words, 
The Habitudes and Relations of Simple Eſſences, 
depend upon and neceſſarily ſuppoſe the Reality 
of their reſpetive Simple Eſſences. As there- 
fore there can be no ſuch thing as Truth of the 
Subject, without Truth of the Object, to which 
it may be conformable ; ſo neither can there be 
Truth of the Obje&t Complex without Truth of 
the Obje&t Simple, that is, there can be no mu- 
tual Habitudes or Relations of things as to 
Affirmation or Negation, without the Reality of 
the things themſelves. 
VIII. 

For I conſider that theſe Habitudes and Re- 
ſpects, as to Affirmation or Negation, wherein 
conſiſts objeftive Truth Complex, do reſult from 
the Simple Eſſences, and can no more ſubſiſt by 
themſelves than any other relations cans for the 
exiſtence of which the Schools themſelves make 
it neceſſary that they have their /ubje& and rerm, 
upon the Poſition of which they immediately re- 
ſult, and upon the deſtruQtion of which they as 
immediately ceaſe. As other relations therefore 
cannot ſubſiſt without the exiſtence of ſ#bje and 
term, ſo neither can theſe Habitudes as to Affir- 
mation or Negation, ſubſiſt without the real ex- 
iſtence of the Eſſences themlelves ſo related, 


IR. 
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IX, 
But this perhaps will be better 1lluſtrated by a 

particular Inſtance. Let then this be the objective 

Truth Complex, Two Circles roxching one another 

inwardly cannot have the ſame common Center, 

This is a true Propoſition, But I here demand, 

How.can it poſlibly have this certain habitude of 

Diviſion or Negation, unleſs there be two ſuch 

diſtint ſimple Eſſences as Circle and Center ? 

Certainly there can be no Reference or Relation 

where there 18 nothing real to ſupport it, 


This Point therefore being gain'd, That truth 
of the Obje&t Complex depends upon, and neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſes truth of the Object Simple, and 
that there can be no mutual habitudes or relati- 
ons of Eſſences, as to compoſition and diviſion, 
without the Simple Eſſences themſelves ; Hence 
it will neceſſarily follow, that whenſoever the one 
does exiſt, the other muſt exiſt alſo; and conſe- 
guently, if the one be Eternal, the other muſt 
be alſo Eternal, And thus (to recur to the for- 
mer Inſtance) if this be a Propoſition of Eternal 
Truth. viz. T'wo Circles touching one another in- 
wardly cannot have the ſame common Center, then 
the two diſtin& Simple Eſſences of Circle and 
Center muſt have an eternal and neceſſary-exi- 
ſtence, The ſhort is, there can be no connexion 
or relation between things that are not, or that 
do not exiſt, for being with-this or that habitude 
to another thing, implies ſimple Being, and for 
oae thing to be another, infers and ſappoſes it #0 
be ſimply. And if there can be no Connexion or 
relation between things that are not, then alſo 
there can he no Eternal connexion or relation be- 
tween 
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tween things that have not an Eterzal Exiſtence; 
For things cannot be related before they are. 
But there are ſuch Eternal habitudes and relati- 
ons, therefore the ſimple Eſſences of things are 
alſo Eternal, Which was the Propoſition nexr 
to be proved. 
XI. 

I know very well this is not according to the 
Decrees of the Peripatetic School, which has long 
ſince condemn'd it as Heretical Docrin, to ſay, 


| that the Eſſences of things do exiſt from Eterni- 


ty. But I have Meditated much upon theſe 
things, and I muſt needs fay, that I think it a 
very certain and very uſeful Theorem, and that 
"tis utterly impoſſible to give an intelligible ac- 
count of the Stability of Science, or how there 
ſhould be Propoſitions of Eternal Tyuth, but upon 
this Hypotheſis. And I ſhould be thankful to 
any of the Peripatetick Diſſenters who would un- 
dertake to ſhew me how there may, 
XII, 

I know they endeayour to do it by telling ns 
(and ?tis the only Plea they have to offer) thet 
theſe habitudes are not attributed abſolutely to 
the ſimple Eſſences as in aCtual being, but only 
Hypothetically, that whenſoever they ſhall exiſt, 
they ſhall alſo carry ſuch relations to one ano- 
ther. There is, ſays the Peripatetic, only a 
conditional connexion between the Subject and the 
Predicate, not an abſolute poſition of- either. 
This goes ſmoothly down with the young Scho- 
lar at his Logic Le&ure, and the Tutor zpplauds 
his diſtinftion, and thinks he has thereby quitted 
his hands of a very dangerous Herefie. 
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_ 
But now to this I return the ſame Anſwer (for 
Ineced give no other) that I have in my Metaphy- 
fical Eſſay. Firſt, I ſay, that theſe habitudes are 
not (as is ſuppoſed) only by way of Hypotheſis, 
but abſolutely attributed to the ſimple Eſſences, 
as actually exiſting. For, when I ſay, for in- 
ſtance, that every part of a Circle 1s equally di- 
ſtant from the Center ; this Propoſition does not 
bang in ſ#ſpence, then to be aCtually verified when 
the things ſhall exiſt in Nature, but is at preſent 
aually true, as actually true as ever it will or 
can be; and conſequently I may thence infer, 
that the things themſelves already are. There 
is no neceſſity, I confeſs, they ſhould exiſt in- Na- 
tare, which is all that the Objection proves, but 
exiſt they muſt. For of nothing there can be no 
affetion, 
| XlV, 


But, Secondly, Suppoſe I grant what the Ob- 
jeRor would have, that theſe habitudes are not 
abſolutely attributed to the ſimple Eſſences, but 
only by way of Hypotheſis. Yet 1 don't ſee 
what he can gain by this conceſſion. For cer- 
tainly thus much at leaſt is attributed to the 
ſimple Eſſences at preſent, that whenſoever they 
frall exiſt, ſuch and ſuch habitudes will attend 
them, I ſay, thus much is attributed a&ualy, 
and at preſent. But now let any Peripatetic of 
**m all tell me how any thing can any way be ſaid 
of that which is not. And beſides, *cis a weak 
evaſion to ſay that things are not related thus or 
thus as actually exiſting, but only conditionally, 
ſuppoſing their exiſtence. For I deny that any 
thing can be any way related that does not attually 


exiſt 
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' exiſt, And tis as good as a contradiction to ſay 


' otherwiſe. When therefore the Peripatetic talks 
' of a conditional connexion between the Subject and 
' the Predicate, and that neither is put abſolutely, 
' I ſay, that the connexion is as abſolute as it can 
| orever will be, and that a non-exiſting ſubje& 
| cannot have any Predicate, or be any way rela- 


Can, 


ted. And all this I bind upon him by a Prin- 
ciple of his own, that of nothing there can be no 
affetion., And let him unwind himſelf if he 


XV, 
Having thus far clear'd our way by making it 
evident, that the ſimple Eſſences of things are 


: Eternal, The next thing that I conſider is, that 

' ſince they are not Eternal in their Natural ſub- 

' ſitencies, they muſt be Eternal in ſome other 

| way of ſubſiſting, And that muſt be in ſome 

| underſtanding, or by — gy Ideal ſubſiſtence. 
XVI. 


For there are but two conceivable ways how 


* any thing may exiſt, either ox of all underſtand- 
' Ing, or within ſome underſtanding. If there- 
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2 forethe fimple Eſſences of things are Eternal, but 


not ozt of all underſtanding, it remains they 
muſt have an Eternal exiſtence in ſome under- 
ſtanding, Which is what I call an Ideal ſub- 
ftence, There is therefore another way of exiſt- 
ing beſides that in Rerum Natura, namely in the 
Mundus Archetypus, or the Ideal World, where 


; all the Ratijones rerum, or ſimple Eſſences of 


things have an Eternal and Immutable exiſtence, 
before ever they enter upon the Stage of Na- 
ture, 


XVII, 
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XVII, 

I further conſider, that this underſtanding 
wherein the ſimple Eſſences of things have an 
Eternal exiſtence, muſt be an Eternal under- 
ſtanding, For an Eſſence can no more Eternally 
exiſt in a Temporary underſtanding, than a 
Body can be inficitely extended in a finite ſpace. 
Now this Eternal underſtanding can. be no other 
than the underſtanding of God. The ſimple 
Eſſences of things therefore do Eternally exiſt in 
the underſtanding of God. 

X VIII. 

But the mode of this muſt be further explain'd. 
For it being an unqueſtion'd Truth, that God is 
a ſimple and uncompounded Being ; and con- 
ſequently, that there is nothing in God that is 
not God himſelf, As the Schools alſo rightly 
have pronounced ; We muſt not conceive theſe 
ſimple Effences as accidents inhering in God, or 
as Beings really diſtin&t from God, this not 
comporting with the ſimpiicity of the Divine 
Nature. 


XIX. 

The ſimple Eſſences of things therefore can 
be nothing elſe but the Divine Eſſence it ſelf 
conſidered with his Connotation, as variouſly 
repreſentative or exhibitive of things, and as 
variouſly imitable or participable by them, As 
the Divine Efſence, is thus or thus imitable or 
partakeable, ſo are the Eſſences of things di- 
ſtinguiſhed ſpecifically one from another ; and ac- 
cording to the multifariouſneſs of this Imitability, 
ſo are the 20/ivilities of Being. From the de- 
grees of this Imitability, are the orders and de- 
grees of Being, and from the yariety of ir, is 
their mwitiplicity. | XX, 
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: XR. 
The ſimple Eſſences of things, thus exiſting in 
the Divine Eſſence, atcording to theſe modes 
of [mitability and Participation, are what we 
are taught in the Platonick School to call Ided*s. 
Theſe, in the Language of the Divine Philoſo- 
phers are TpaTe ror, the firſt Intelligibles, and 
WW orrav utTeg, the meaſures of the things that 
are, and Te «anv11Q- 77a, the things that truly art, 
and aldvie meg tiyuale, Eternal patterns, and FE: 
TauTe 1y WT £X00TR, things which are always the 
ſame and unchangeable, and t# wi nyriume dn aft 
bra, things that are not generated, but are always ; 
and again nr HYVouere, ime Eno vutra, che 
were neither generated, nor will be deſtroyed, Con- 
cerning which, thus Cicero, Hee Plato negat gip- 
ni, ſed ſemper eſſe, & Ratjone & Intelligentia conti- 
meri, Theſe, Plato denies ever to have been genera- 
ted, but that they always are, and are contain'd it 
Reaſon and Intelligence, 
XXI, 


Further, theſe Eſſences of things, or Ideas thus 


exiſting in God, are the true and proper Objects 
of all Sciences, and (if I may ule the Apoltle's 
expreſſion in another caſe) wa & idegroue Ti; 
«anv5, the pillar and groundof trurh, Thele ſup- ; 
poſed, ?cis eafie to account for the Stahiliry of 
Science, and for Propoſitions of Eternal Truth, 
bart without therh *cis abſolutely impoſſible. For 
all things in their Natural Subſiſtencies are 
Temporary, Flux, Mutable and Corruptible, and 
what is ſo can never ſtand under Eternal and Int- 
mutable relations. | 
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XXLI. 
- Further, Theſe Eſſences are the Specifical 20- 
dels and Platforms of all the things that are in this 
Efypal World, According to theſe Eternal Ex- 
emplars were they made; and as is their Con- 
formity to theſe Meaſures, ſo is their Perfe&ion. 
For *tis impoſlible that God ſhould make a 
World with Counſel and Deſign, unleſs he make 
it according to ſomething, and that can-be no- 
thing elſe but ſomething exiſting within himſelf, 
ſomething in this Ideal and Archerypal World. 
For as Aquinas well obſerves, In all thing s that are 
not made by chance, the Form muſt neceſſarily be 
the end of Generation, But now the Agent does not 


Part.Q 1, 47+ for the Form, but only as ſar as the Similitude of 
Ar. Prim, the Form us in him. 


'XXIII. 

And what if I ſhould farther ſay, that this 
Fdeal World, this Eſſence of God conſidered as 
variouſly exhibitive and repreſentative of things, 
is no other than the Divine aiyS:, the Second 
Perſon in theever Bleſſed Trinity. This I think 
highly agreeable to reaſon; for I know of no 
Hypotheſis that would ſo. intelligibly make 
out the Eternal Generation of the Son of God ; 
For according to this account, .the Son of God 
mult be a Subſtantial and Multifarious thought of 
God the Father, and how this may be generated, 
and yet be co-eternal with God the Thinker, is 
not very hard to conceive, Since, if an Angel 
had been Eternal, his thought muſt have been ſo 
t00. 

XXIV. . 

I ſhall add in confirmation of this Notion, a 
ſignal paſſage of the great Platoniſt Marſilius 
Ficings, 
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Ficinus, thus diſconrſing of the Eternal Genera- 


tion of the Son of God. Omnis vita prolem ſuam, Tom i. 
&c, Every Life fir generates its Off-ſpring with- Þ4+ 18. 
in it ſelf before it does abroad without it ſelf ;, and ®: 1% 


by how much the more excellent the Life ts, by ſo 
much the more inwaraly to its ſelf does it generate its 
off- ſpring. So the vegetative life both in Trees and 
in Animals generates firſt the Seed, and the Animal 
within its own Body, before it caſts forth either 
abroad. So the Senſitive, which is more excellent 
than the Vegetative life, brings forth by the fancy 
an Image or Intenſion of things in it ſelf, before it 
moves the Members and forms them in External 
Matter. But thus firſt Birth of the fancy, becauſe 
"ris in the very Soul ts therefore nearer to the Soul 
than the Birth of the Þ egetative life, which ts not in 
the Soul, but in the Body, So again, the Rational 
life, which 1s more excellent than the Senſitive, 
brings forth in it ſelf the Reaſon both of things, 
and of it ſelf, as it were an off-ſpring, before it 
brings it into the light, either by Speech or Afton. 
To firſt Birth of Reaſon is nearer to the Soul thart 
the Birth of Fancy, For the Rational Power us re- 
flefed upon its own Birth, and by that upon it ſelf, 
by ſeching, knowing, and loving its own att and it 
ſelf, which 1s not done by the Fancy. So again, the 
Angelical life, which us more excellent than the Ra- 
tional, brings forth in it ſelf, by a kind of Divine 
Inſtin#t, the Notions of it ſelf and of things, be- 


| fore it diſcharges them upon the Matter of the World, 


This Birth 1s more interior to an Angel, than Rea- 


: ſon s to ber, becauſe. *tis neither derived from Ex<- 


rernal Objefts, nor changed, Wherefore the Divine 
life being the moſt eminent and fruitful of all, muſt 
neeas generate an Off-ſpring more like ber ſelf than 
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(52) 
any of the reſt : And this it generates in it ſelf by 
underſtanding, before it brings forth any thing 
without. God therefore perfettly underſtanding 
himſelf, and in himſelf all things, he conceives in 
himſelf a perfet+ Notion of himſelf, and of all 
things, which i the equal and full Image of God, 
and the more than full Exemplar or Pattern of the 
World, &c. 

XXV, 


Thus is this Notion of the Ideal World, or 
of the Eſſence of God, being variouſly exhibi- 
tive and repreſentative of the Eſſences of things, 
made uſe of by this great Theoriſt, to explain 
both the Nature of the Second Perſon of the 
Trinity, and the Mode of his Eternal Genera- 
tion. And I think it does both much better 
than any other, and indeed as far as concei- 
vable by human underſtanding, So highly uſe- 
ful is. this DoCtrin of Idea's, when rightly 
vnderſtood, to unfold the profoundeſt Myſte- 
ries of the Chriftian Religion as well as of Phi- 
loſophy: And ſo great reaſon had Saint Auftin 
to ſay, Tanta vs in Idews conſtituitur, ut niſt his 
intelleftis, ſapiens eſſe nemo poſſit, There's ſo much 
moment in ldea's, that without the underſtand- 
ing of theſe, no Man can be Wile. 

XXVI, | 

And I further conſider, that this is no leſs 
according to the Voice of Scripture than of Na- 
tural Reaſon. Saint John ſpeaking of the ſecond 
Perſon of the Trinity, ſays, 1n the beginning was 
the word, and the word was with God, and the word 
was God, He ſays alſo that all things were made 
by him, or according to him di avz. And he 
further ſays, That ke & the true light, that lightens 
every 
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every man that comcth into the world, Now what 
can this ſignifie but this Jdeal World, or the 
Eſſence of God as variouſly exhibitive and re- 
preſentative of things ? For obſerve, he calls 
him aiy©&, which here ſignifies the ſame as the 
inward conception or Idea, he ſays thar he was 
in the Beginning, and that he was with God, and 
that he was God, and that all things were made 
by him ;, Thus far it muſt be allowed that the 
agreement is very exat. As for the laſt part of 
the charatter, How this can be ſaid to be the 
true Light which lightens every Man that comes 
into the World, this I ſhall explain when I 
come to conſider the Nature of Man, who as I 
ſhall ſhew, ſees and knows all that he ſees and 
knows in this /deal World, which may therefore 
be ſaid to be his Light. 
XXVII. 

Again, this ſecond Perſon is ſaid to be the 
Wiſdom of his Father, to be the Charafter of his 
Perſon, both which expreſſions denote him to be 
the ſame with this [deal World, And by him 
God is ſaid to have made the Worlds : That is aC- yy, ,, 
cording to the eternal Exemplars or Platforms 
in this Ideal World. To which I may add by 
way of overplus, that noble Deſcription of the 
Eternal and Subſtantial Wiſdom given us in 
the Seventh Chapter of the Book of Wiſdom. 
& THIS This Ts Yi8 Suvdutous, avoppore ThS Te TavTORER® 
Tig& Dons, ioorleoy F 7% Wet evegy ting, x; vixay F &- 
y=0:717O- dvry. The Breath (or Vapour) of the 
Power of God, and an effiux (or Emanation) from 
the glory of the Almighty, a clear Mirrour (cr 


Looking-glafs) of his ave energetick vertne, and 


the Image of his goodneſs. And what can all this 
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C 54 ) 
be but the Efſence of God as exhibitive, the 
Ideal World? Laſtly, I would have it conſide- 
red how what our Saviour ſays of himſelf, [ am 
the Truth, and what the Apoſtle ſays of him, that 
he is the Wiſdom of his Father, can be verifidd any 
other way bur by this Hypotheſis, 


. XXVIII. 

T have the longer inſiſted on this to ſhew not 
only the Truth of this Ideal World, and that the 
Eſſences of things have erernal Exiſtence in it, 
but alſo how very uſeful this Notion is for the 
Eſtabliſhment of - the Divizity of Chriſt, and 
for the explication of his. Eternal generation from 
the Father, which is alſo a further confirmation 
that the Notion is. true and ſolid. So great a 
guard is true Platoniſm againſt Socinianiſm. 


XXIX. 

Hence alſo we may be inſtruſted how to un- 
derſtand that common Axiom of the Schools, 
that the Truth of every thing u its conformity to 
. the Divine underſtanding : This muſt by no means 

| be underſtood of the Mind of God as Conceprive, 
that is, as refleCting vpon himſelf as Exhibitive 
for the Truth of the Divine Intelle&t as Con- 
Feptive, depends upon its conformity with: the 
truth of things;: not the truth of things upon 
that. But it muſt be meant of the Mind of God 
as Exbibitive, that: is,- of this: Ideal World, for 
upon this all Truth depends,-and every thing, 
and every Propoſition is ſo far true as *tis con- 
formable with it. For indeed the intelle&t of 
God as Exhibittve is the Cauſe and Meaſure of 

« Truth. Rae” ; | 
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0.0.0 

And, *cwas for want of the help of this Noti- 
on-that that Keen Wit Diſcartes blundered fo 
horribly in ſtating the dependance of Propoſiti- 
ons of Eternal Truth, upon the Intelle&t of 
God. He ſaw *cwas neceſſary (as indeed it is) 
to make God the.cauſe of Truth, and thar 
Truth muſt ſome way or other depend upon 
him. + But then he makes it depend upon the 
Mind of God as Conceptive, and that things are 


| ſo only becanſe God is pleaſed fo to conceive 


them. And this he carries fo high, as to ſay, 
that even in a Triangle, three Angels would 
not have been equal to'two Right ones, had nor 
God been pleaſed ſo to conceive and make it, 
Now [ am for the.dependance of truth upon the 
Divine IntelleCt as well as he, but not ſo as to 
make it Arbitrary and Contingent, and Conſe- 
quently not upon the Divine Intellect as Cor- 
ceptive, but only as Exhibitive, Thar 1s, that 
things are therefore True in as much as they 
are conformable to thoſe ſtanding and immutable 
Ideas, which are inthe mind of God as Exhibi- 
tive, and Repreſentative of all the whole Poſli- 
bility of Being. 
XXKXl. 

Now if after all, this Ideal way of things ſub- 
ſiting from-all Eternity in God, ſhould ſeem 
ſtrange (as I ſuppoſe it will-to thoſe who are 
unexerciſed in: theſe Contemplations) 1 ſhall 
only further ſay, Firſt, that it muſt beinfinite- 
ly more ſtrange that there ſhould be Eternal 
Truths, that is, Eternal Relations and ' Habi- 
tudes: -of ſimple Eſſences,. or things,. without 
the Co-eternal exiſtence of the things themlelves 
mT E 4 10 


ah 
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fo related. For what ſhould ſupport ſuch Rela- 
tions ? The ſimple Eſſences therefore muſt exiſt 
eternally, if their Relations do; and where-can 
that be but in the Mind of Gad ? 

: 0.9.0 | _ 

Secondly, I ſay that this Ideal way of ſubliſt- 
ing, ought not to ſeem ſuch a Bugbear as ſome 
make it, ſince *tis neceſſary not only for the ſal- 
ving of Propoſitions of Eternal Truth, before 
their Subjects exiſt in Nature, but even when 
they do. ' For even while things have a Natural 
ſubſiſtence, the Propoſitions concerning them 
are not, (cannot be yerified according to their 
Natural, but according to their Ideal ſubſiſten- 
cies. Thus we demonſtrate ſeveral Propoſitions 
concerning a Right Line, a Circle, &c, when 
yet in the mean time ?tis moſt certain, that none 
of theſe are to be found in Nature, according 
to that exaCtneſs ſuppoſed in our Demonſtrati- 
on, Such and ſuch AﬀeCtions therefore do not 
belong. to them, as they are in Nature, and 
therefore they muſt belong to them as they are 
in the /deal World, or not atall. EL 

| XAXXlLlI. 

And if this be true in Propoſitions, whoſe 
SubjeCts exiſt in Nature, much more is it in E- 
ternal Propoſitions, whoſe ſimple Eſſences have 
not always a Natural exiſtence. Theſe can no 
oth: rwiſe ſtand, but by ſuppoſing the Co-eter- 
nal exiſtence of Simple Eitences in the Ideal 
World. © Li # 
| ' XXX1V. 

I ſhall add but this one Conſideration more 
pan this Head, that there is'no greater ſign. of 
the ſoundneſs of a Truth, than when its Fo 

'fe 
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feſt Adverſaries do unawares fall ia with it, 
And this I take to be the caſe here. The 
Schoolmen who ſtand devoted to the Authority 
of Ariſtotle, do notwithſtanding by a kind of 
blind Parturiency, light oftentimes upon fuch No- 
tions, which if thoroughly ſifred muſt needs 
come to the ſame with what” we have hitherto 
contended for. For I would-fain know what 
they can mean elſe by the: celebrated Glaſs of 
the Divinity ? What can this be but the deal 
World repreſenting all the-Eſſences of things? 
And what elfe can they' mean when they ſay 
{as they commonly do) of Science, that it is not 
of Singulars, as being flux, teihporary, mutable 
and contingent, ' bur: of AbſtrafF and Univerſal 
Natures? What is this -but in other words to 
confeſs the neceſſiry:of Eternal Eſſences or Ideas 
exiſting out of and before thoſe Singulars whaſe 
Eſſences they are, in order - to the ſalving the 
fability of Science ? Thus do theſe Men ſtumble 
upon Truth blindfold, bur not diſcerning hey 
through her veil, they let her go again. 1223 
0.9.4 | I 

Nay, even Ariſtotle himſelf after all his zealous 
oppoſition of Plato's Ideas has in the fourth of 
his Metaphyſicks come about to him again, and 
croſſed the very Road which he ftudied fo care- 
fully to avoid. For diſcourſing againſt the Sets 


To 4 


pticks who allowed. no certainfy'of Science, 'he 


firſt ſhews the ground of their miſtake to confiſt 
in this, that they thought Sinpulars and Senſibles 
exiſting without, to be the only: Objects of Sci- 
ence. His words are, dT:or 74s SZns TET05, GC. 
The Original of thefe Mens miſtake was this, becauſe 
Truth is to bg logkt for in things, - and A 
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(39) 
the only things to be. Senſibles,, in which it ts certaju 
there 1s much of the Indeterminate Nature. Where- 
fore they peretiving.gll. the Nature of Senſibles. to be 
woveeble, or in perpetual flux and mutation, ſince 
nothing can: poſſibly be verified or conſt antly affirmed 
concerning that-which is ' nat the. ſame, but change- 
ehle, concluded thati there. ſbould:he: no Truth at 
all; - nor certainty: of | Science. Thoſe things which 
are. the only Objes of it, never continuing. the 


Jane. a8CETLOL | 

; \. +15 MNMXXVI. 40 4 
-- Thus having opened the grounds of the Scepti- 
eal- Doftrin; in Qppoſition- to it,, he thus adds; 
Eto per dure VaronauCaruy, (rc, we Would bave 
theſe der therefaxe to know, that there 1s ano- 
ther kind of Efſence of things, beſides that of Seu- 
ſiblgs, to which. belowgetb, neither motion, nor cor- 
raption, nor any generation at all... .. : 

51; - .XXXVI 

. Obſerve here, that: Ariſtorle does not deny the 
Conſequence of the Sceptick's Argument. - No, he 
allows if the Eſſences of things are not ſteddy 
and immutable, that. there can be no certainty 
of Science. But he denies his'mizor. Propoſition, 
and tells him that he goes. upon a wrong Hypo- 
theſis, in ſuppoſing that there are-no other Eſ> 
{ences of things but Singulars-'and Senſibles, in 


oppoſition to-which he ſays, that there are other 


Eſſences of things which are immoveable, incor- 
ruptible, and ingenerable, And that *cis upon 
theſe that all - Science: is founded. : Now who 
woyld defire 2 better Eſtabliſhment 'of Platorich, 
{degs, than what. ;drifFotle himſelf..has here gi- 
ven.2 . Let. any Jntelligent Perſon. judge whe- 
ther this be' not_a, plain giving. up the Cauſe, 
C | | SO 
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1 So hard is it for a Man not to contradict him- 
; * ſelf, when once he comes to contradict Truth, 


XXXVIII. 
It being now from the Premiſes ſufficiently 
concluded, that the Ideas or Simple Effences of 


- things have an Eternal exiſtence in God, and 
- the manner of this their exiſtence being ſuffici- 
: ently explained, the next advance of my Con- 
” templation is this, that ſince all the Simple Ef 
© ſences of things do exiſt in the mind of Gad, 
' there muſt alſo be the Repoſitory of all their 
: ſeveral Habitudes and Reſpects, theſe naturally 
_ + ariſing from the other, by way of Natural Re- 
> ſult. For as the Relations of Eſſences cannot 
- exiſt without the Eſſences themſelyes; ſa neither 
; can the Eſſences exiſt without being accompani- 
ed with ſuch their Eſſential Relations. ' And as 
| before we argued from the Poſition of the Habi4 


tudes to the Poſition of the Siruple Eſſences, fo 


' now we may as well argue from.;the: Poſition of 
; the Simple Eſſences to the Polition a their Ha- 
: bitudes, 


XXXIX. BYE: 

Thus for inſtance:;- as from this Eternal Ha- 
bitude, viz. that a Circle of ſuch determinate 
Circumference will have. ſuch a determinate 
Diameter, I may conclude, ithat. the:Effence of 
ſoch aCircle does eternally exiſt ;. ſo:again ſup- 
poſing ſuch a Circle to exiſt, *tis as :neceſſary ig 
ſhould retain\ſuch a Diameter. 'Andi-ſo-'in all 
other inſtances, the. Efſence argues: and infers 
the Habitude, as well as the Habitude:does -the 
Eſſence, For * tis here as in all other Relations 


which. immediately reſult _=_ the poſition of 
XL. 
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( 60) 
XL. 

This admitted, I now conſider that there is 
now nothing wanting to infer the Omniſciency 
of God. For ſince the ſimple Eſſences of things 
do all exiſt in God, and ſince theſe are ever ac- 
company'd with all their Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, and ſince theſe are nothing elſe bur Truth, 
it follows that all Truth is in God. I ſay God 
comprehending within himſelf all the Ideas and 
Eſſences of things with all their poſſible Refe. 
rences and Reſpefts, comprehends all Truth, the 
whole field of Truth within bimſelf, which is the 
ſame as to be Omniſcient, Knowledge being no- 
thing elſe: but a Comprehenſion of Truth, as was 
before defined, K 

LI. 


And thus we have not only proved the Omni- 
ſcienceof God, but in a great meaſure repreſent- 
ed the manner of it. Concerning this therefore 
I ſhall only farther remarque that the manner of 
the Divine Knowledge is the moſt Noble and Per- 
fect, that can poſlibly be conceiv'd. For.'tis not 
by any derivative Phantaſms, or Secondary Ima- 
ges of things, .but per avroTaguoizy ou Tegyual, 
by the very immediate and eſſential Preſence of 
the things themſelves. He has all his Knowledge 
at the firff band, he ſees, nay he is poſſeſt of the * 
very Eſſence of things, he is the very Source and  : 
Fountain. of all- Truth, nay he is Truth it ſelf. * 


And beſides; his Knowledge is all ſimple and 


uncompounded, without Reaſoning and infer- 
ring, premiſing and concluding, for he has ever 
before him in one ſimple view the whole Field of 
Truth, and with one ſingle Act of Intxition glan- 
ces through the whole Poſiibility of Being. For 

| | | this 
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this Word of God, this aiy©®, who is the Eſſen- 
” tial Wiſdom of his Father, & quick, and powerful, 
© and ſharper than any two edged Sword, piercing even 

to the dividing aſunder of Soul and Spirit, and of 

the joyats and marrow, and s a diſcerner of the 
' thoughts and intents of the Heart, Neither 4s there 
: any Creature that is not manifeſt in hs ſight, But 
' all things are naked and open unto the eyes of him, with 
: whom we have to do. 


Thus is this own ſingle ſolitary Being, God, 
qualified for the government of the World up- 

| on the account of his Xnowleape. 
' in reſpect of his being Preſent to the World he 
is to govern. For he Is Omnipreſent, as well as 
Omniſcient : Which is the next Attribute of God, 
which in this Contemplation I undertook to 


He is ſo alſo 


The Omnipreſence of God has been more que. 
ſtioned than any one of his Attributes, both a- 

: mong the Ancients, and among the Moderns. A- 
: riſtotle in his Metaphyſicks ſays that the firſt Mo- 
:; ver muſt neceſſarily be either in the Center, or 
In the Circle or Circamference, 
ing to him, either in the middle of the Earth, 
or in the Extream Heaven, 
by moſt of the old Philoſophers been aſſigned 
In the Church, the more An- 
cient Jews confined him to the Temple of Feru/a- 
{:m. And of late years this DoCtrin of the Parrial 
and limited Preſence of God has been renewed by 
Voorſtius, Profeſior of Divinity at Leyden, who 
aſſerts that God is only in Heaven as to his Ef- 
ſence, and elſewhere only in reſpect of his Wiſ- 
dom, Power and Providence, 


That is, accord- 
And the latter has 


for his Reſidence. 
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(62) 
XLIV. 
But that God is every where Eſſentially Pre- 
fent, both in every part of the World, and alſo 
in all Extra-mundarn Spaces, is moſt certain from 
the very Idea of God. *Tis impoſſible that Being 
it ſelf ſhould be excluded from any part of Be« 
ing. For every part of Being partakes of, and 
ſubſiſts in and by Being it ſelf. And Befides, 
Being it ſelf is indeterminate in Being (as was 
proved in the ſecond Contemp!ation) but now 
what is indeterminate in Being, 1s alſo indeter- 
minate in exiſting, for exiſting follows Being as 
the Act of it, and to exiſt indeterminately is the 
ſame as to be Omnipreſent. God therefore who 
is Being it ſelf, is alſo - Omnipreſent Being. 
LY, | 
Concerning the manner of this Omnipreſenc 
of God, I think I may ſafely determine that he is 
every where preſent, not only Yertually and Effica» 
ciouſly by his Wiſdom and Power, but alſo Subſt an- 
tially and Efſentialy, For Power and Wiſdom is 
not any thing really different from the Eſſence of 
God. Neither can the Power of God be con- 
ceived to beany where, but his Effence muſt be 
there too, But after what ſpecial manner this 
Eſſence of God is Omnipreſent, whether by way 
of an Infinite Amplitude and Extenſion, as ſome 
think, or elſe by way of a Point, ſo as to be 
whole in the whole, and whole in every yart of 
the World, as others will have it, I neither 
know, nor ſhall offer to determine. Such Know- 
ledge 15 too wonderful and excellent for me, I cannot 
attain unto it. * Tis ſufficient to know, that God 
is ſo every way Immenſe and Omnipreſenr, as 


not to be included in any place, nor to be exclu- 
ded 
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( 63) 
ded from any. For the reſt, we muſt ſay with 
the Pſalmift, Great is the Lord, and greatly t0 Eſal. 145; 
be praiſed : And hi greameſs his unſearchable. 


The uſe of this to Devotion. 


PHE Conſideration of the! Divine Omnifci- 

# * ence and Omnipreſence, is 'of excellent uſe 

to all the purpoſes of a Chriſtian life, as well 

as to the Intereſt of Devotion in particular. 7 

am the Almighty God, walk before me, and be thou Gen, 19, 

perfett, ſays God:2o Abraham, - Implying that 

the beſt Method of PerfeCtion, was to live as in 

the ſight and preſence of God. And © the 

Pſalmi$t, I have ſet God always before me, there- pſa. 16- 

fore I ſhall not fall, Implying, that if any thing 

would keep him from falling, this would. For 

can there be any greater reſtraint 'npon'our 

actions, any ſtronger preſervative againſt ſin, 

than duly to conſider the Preſence and Inſpeior 

of God? In virtutis oculis vivendum; fo again 

the Arcients, We muſt live as in the Eyes of 

Vertue. They thought it an excellent expedi- 

ent againſt Vice to have the Idea of Yertue 

always before one : And ſo no doubt it is. Nay, 

-we ſee /ef will do, and that the Morals of Men 

are very much ſecured by living in the Eye of 

the World: Nay Seneca goes lower yet, and tells Epift. rr, 

us, That Afagna pars peccatorum tolleretur, ſi pec- 

caturts teſt is aſſiſteret, A great deal of our wicked- 

neſs would be prevented, if as Men were about to ſin, 

one ſingle witneſs were to ſtand by, But alas, whar 

are ſuch expedients as theſe to the Omniſcience 

and Ommnipreſence of God ? No conſideration cer- 
rainy 
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( 64 ) [ 
tainly is comparable to this. Will a Man com- | 
mit Murther in the open Court; before the Face 


$4" | of his Judge ? Nay, ſhall the preſence of a Child ! 
$24Þ divert thee from ſinning? A Child that knows 
JT's: not the difference between good and evil, that * 
T3 wants underſtanding to cenſure and condemn 
| 1 one what he ſees, and has neither Authority nor 
4 Power to puniſh thee. Shall ſuch a one deter : 
TEE thee from fin, and daſh in pieces the frame of * 
3; thy ill deſigns, and dareſt thou fin before thy 
Bodis; God ? Dareſt thou do works of Darkneſs in the 
FI preſence of him who is pure Light, and in whom 
| 1% | there is no Darkneſs at all? Dareſt thou ruſh on 


when the Angel of God's Preſence ſtands in the 
Pfal. 114. way with a drawn Sword ? The Pſalmiſft ſays, 
Tremble thou earth at the preſence of God, ard dareſt 
thou fin in his Preſence? No, thou wovldſt not 
dare, if thou didſt well conſider it. ?Tis acon- 
ſideration, this, That if well heeded, and at- 
tended to, would give a Law to our privacies 
and retirements, compoſe the imoſt receſſes of our 
Minds, and nor ſuffer a Thought or Paſſion to | 
rebel, We ſhould then ſtand in awe and not fin, | 
and be as Compoſed in our Cloſetsas in a Thea- * 
ter, or a Religious Aſſembly. For, indeed, to 
him that conſiders God as every where preſent, |. 
and a ſtrict obſerver of him and his aCtions, eve- | 
ry place is a Temple, and accordingly he will put | 
off his Shooes from his Feet, cleanſe and purifie 
his affeftions, becauſe the place whereon he ſtands 
is Holy Ground, 
Thus advantagious is the influence of theſe 
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* two Conſiderations to good life in general ; as 

ft for their ſpecial uſefulneſs to Devotion, we may 
Fo hence colle&t, Firſt, That we ought to have onr 
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(65) ; 
Minds always in a Divine Frame and Temper, 
and always compoſed with the greateſt Aweful. 
neſs and Reverence, Seriouſneſs, Gravity and 
Silence of Spirit, as being ever in the Preſence, 
ET the dire Inſpection of the Great 
God. 

Secondly, That we ought to pray to him with 
all Humilicy and Reverence, both of Sou! and 
Body, and with an humble confidence of being 
heard by him where-ever we are, or however we 
deliver our ſelves, whether by Yocal or Mental 
Prayer. 

Thirdly, That we ought in our Prayers to uſe 


great fixedneſs and attention of Mind, without- 


any wandrings, or impertinent mixtures of fo- 
reign thoughts, which are never more ready to 
croud into our Minds, than when we are at our 
Devotions, and yet are never fo abſurd as 
then. 

Fourthly, That we ever commend our Cauſe 
to God, who ſees and knows all things, and be 
well ſatisfied with his Judgment and Approbati- 
on, when ever our Innocence is falſly charged by 
the World. 

And, Laſtly, That we ought never to repine, 
or be diſconrented at the Afﬀairs of the World, 
but rather truſt and rely upon the all-wiſe con- 
duct of him who ſees from end to end, knows 
how to bring Light out of Darkneſs, and diſpo- 
ſes all things ſweetly, 


The Aſpiration. 


Lord, thou haſt ſearched me out, and known 
me, thou knoweſt my down-ſitting, and mine 
F 


upriſing, 


(66) 


wp-riſing, thou underſtandeſt my thoughts long before, 
Thou art about my Path, and about my Bed, and 
ſpieſt out all my ways. For, lo, there # not a word 
in my Tongue, but thou, O Lord, knoweſt it altoge= 
ther. Thou haſt faſhiowed me behind and before, and 
laid thine Hand upon me, Whither ſhall I go then 
from thy Spirit ? Or whither ſhall I go then from 
thy Preſence? If I climb up into Heaven, thou 
art there, If I go down to Hell, thou art there alſo. 
If T take the Wings of the Morning, and remain in 
the uttermoſt parts of the Sea, even there alſo ſhall 
thy Hand lead me, and thy right Hand ſhall hold me. 
If I ſay, peradventure the Darkneſs ſhall cover me, 
then ſhall my Night be turned to Day. Yea, the Dark- 
neſs is no Darkneſs with thee, but the Night is as 
clear as the Day; the Darkneſs and Light to thee 
are both alike. 

Do thou then, O my God, ſo imprint the 
Senſe of this thy Omniſcience and Omnipreſence 
upon every Faculty and Power of my Soul, that 
I may ever think, ſpeak, and a# as in the Light 
of thy All-ſeeing Eye, and as immediately ſur- 
rounded, and intimately poſſeſſed with the Glo- 
ry of thy Preſence, O fill me with the profoun- 
deſt Awe and Reverence, compoſe my levities, 
confirm my doubtfulneſs, and fix my wandrings, 
and make me ever ſatisfied with the Methods of 
thy Wiſe Providence, 

And when by the Meditation of this thy Know- 
ledge and Preſence, I ſhall learn to demean my 
ſelf in any meaſure as I ought ; Grant that up- 
on the ſame conſideration, I may content my ſelf 
with thy Divine Approbation and Allowance, 

-whatever Iam thought of in Mans Judgment. Fj- 
nally, © my God, Grant I may ſo Jet thee before 
me 


(67) 
me here, that 1 may not be afraid to appear before 
thee hereafter. Amen. 


Cp————_— 


Contemplation VI. 
Of the Omnipotence of God. 


I. 
HE next Attribute, whereby this One God 
becomes qualified for the Government of the 
Univerſe, is his Omnipotence. Whereby may be 
underſtood, and commonly is, a Power of doing 
whatſoever is poſſivle to be done. Bur in this there 
is ſome difficulty, from which we muſt diſengage 
our Notion. 
II. 

For, whereas every thing that is poſſible, is 
made the Objett of the Divine Power, a nice en- 
quirer may here demand, what do you mean by 
Poſſible ? For Poſſible has its denomination from 
Power, and therefore muſt be meaſured either in 
relation to created Power, or in relation to - 
created Power. If in relation to the firſt, then 
for God to be able to do all that is poſſible, will 
amount to no more, Than that he can do what- 
ever a Creature can do, Bur if in relation to the 
ſecond, then for God to be able to do all 
that is . poſſible, will be the ſame as to ſay, 
that he can do whatever he can do, Which 
would be a very notable diſcovery. And, be- 
lides, according to this meaſure, a Man might. 
truly ſay, that God were Omnipotent ; tho' at 
the ſame time che ſhould deny that he could 

F 2 Create 
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( 68 ) 


Create any thing beſides the preſent World : Be- 
cauſe he could then do all that is poſſible, there 
being nothing then but this World fo denomi- 
nated from the Divine Power, as Szarez rightly 
infers, 

III. 

To ſatisfie therefore this difficulty, we muſt 
find out another ſenſe of the word Poſſible, than 
what is taken from denomination to any Power, 
I conſider, therefore, that a thing may be ſaid to 
be poſſible Abſolutely and Negatively, from the 
habitude of the ſimple Ideas themſelves, as well as 
from relation to any Power which may ſo deno- 
minateit. My meaning is, That there are ſome 
Idea's whoſe habitude is ſuch to one another, 
that they may admit of Compoſition : There are 
others, again, whoſe habitude is ſuch that they 
cannot admit of Compoſition, but ſtand neceſſa- 
rily divided, The firſt of theſe I call Poſlible, 
the ſecond I call Impoſſible, Poſſible, therefore 
in this ſenſe, is the ſame as that which involves 
no repugnance. And therefore to avoid all Am- 
biguity, ſetting aſide the Word Poſſible, I ſhall 
chuſe rather toexpreſs the Omnipotence of God 
by calling it a Power of doing whatever involves 
no repugnancy or contradiction, 

IV. 

Now, that God is thus Omnipotent (not to 
ſeek out after other Arguments) I thus demon- 
ſtrate from the Idea of God. Being it ſelf is the 
proper, full and adequate cauſe of Being, for 
whatever is, ſo far as it is, it partakes of Being 
it ſelf, as was before proved. Now being it 
ſelf be the proper, full and adequate cauſe of 
Being, then its effects muſt extend to all thoſe 
things 
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(69) 
things which arenot repugnant to the Nature and 
Reaſon. of Being, For if it did extend only 
to ſome certain Ones, then Being it ſelf would 
not be the proper, full, and adequate cauſe of 
Being, as is ſuppoſed, but only of this or that 
particular Being. And if it extends to all things 
that are not repugnant to the Reaſon of Being, 
then ir muſt extend to all but zor being : For not 
being only is repugnant to the Reaſon of Being. 
God, therefore, who is Being ic ſelf, can do all, 
that does not involve in it the Reaſon of not Be- 
ing 5 but theſe are only contradictions: God 
therefore can do whatever does not imply a con- 
tradiction, and is therefore Omnipotent. Which 


_ was the thing to be proved. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


Pn the Omnipotence of God, we may take 
occaſion to make theſe Concluſions. Firſt, 
That we ought to revere and fear him above all 
the things in the World, and endeavour by the 
utmoſt ſervices of a well-ordered life ro make 
him our Friend, conſidering what a fearful thing 
it is to fall into the Hands of an Omnipotent Ene- 
my. I will forwarn you whom you ſhall fear, ſays 


our Saviour, fear him, which after he has killed, Luk. 12.5. 


= power to caſt into hell, yea I ſay unto you, Fear 
im. 

Secondly, That when once we have made God 
our Friend, and engaged him on our ſide, we 
then fear no Created Power, whether Human or 
Diabolical, For if an Omnipotent God be with 
us, what need we care who 1s againſt us. We 


ought rather to ſay with the Pſalmiſt, tho' I walk Plal, 23.4. 
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ehrough the valley of the ſhadow of death, TI will fear 


no evil : For thou art with me, thy rod and thy ftaff 


Lnk. 1.37. 


comfort me. 

Laſily, We ought upon Conſideration of this 
great Attribute of God, to repole a firm truſt 
and confidence in all his Promiſes, tho' never 1ſo 
contrary to the Ordinary Laws of Nature, and to 
the common Meaſures of Human Probability. Since 
our concern is with him, who is the God of Na- 
ture, and with whom (as the Angel tells us) no- 
thing ſhall be umpoſlible, 


The Aſpiration. 


waz thee, O my God, is Power and Strength, 
and with thee ought to be Dominion and 
Fear. My fieſh trembles for fear of thee: And I 
am afraid of thy Fudgments. Thou art Terrible, 


Cant. 6. 5. O my God, as well as Lovely, but thou art alſo 


Lovely in thy very Terror, Turn away thine eyes 
from me, for they have overcome me, they have 
overcome me with their Dread, as wel] as with 
their Beavty ; For, as thou art Beautiful, O my 
Love, as Tirzah, Comely, as Jeruſalem s ſo art 
thon alſo Terrible, as an Army with Banners, 

O my Omnipotent Love, with what ſafety, 
as well as. delight, do I ſit under thy Shadow ! 
Thou haſt brought me into.thy Banquetting- 
Houſe, and thy Banner over me, is Power as well 
as Love, Thy Love is ſtronger than Death ; what 
need I fear, thy left Hand is under my Head, and 
thy right Hand does imbrace me; And why then 
ſhould any dread approach me? The Lord u my 
light and my ſalvation, whom then, ſhall I fear ? He 
z the firength of my Life, of whom then ſhall I be 
afraid ? —- gn 'O 
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O, my God, why is not my Faith like thy Pow- 


ar 

aff er? Thou canſt do all things; And why is my 
' Faith limited? Let me imitate thee, O my God, 

is | in this thy Infinity: And grant me ſuch a Victo- 

ſt | rious, ſuch an Omniporent Faith, that as to thee 

ſo 3} nothing is too hard to do, ſo to me nothing 

Oo | may be too hard to believe, Amen. 

<- 

2. Cc 

J- 


Contemplation VII. 
Of the Divine Juſtice and Veracity. 


.» 

d I. 

[ | Tow the Omnipotence of God, I proceed to 
TT: the Conſideration of his Juſtice, this being as 
| neceſſary aqualification in the Governour of the 
s whole World as the other. Now, by Juſtice in 


- this place, 1 underſtand particnlar, not Univer- 
1 ſal Jnſtice. And of particular Juſtice, not that 
y | which is Commutative (for this has no place in 
L | God; for, as the Apoſtle ſays, Who has firſt gi- 


but that which is Diſtributive, and conſiſts in a 


, 

conſtant will of diſpenſing to every Perſon ac- 
: cording to his deſert. | | 

I. I, | 

| This Juſtice of God is the ſame in the moral 
| World, as Order and Proportion is in the Natu- 


ral. *Tis giving to every thing its due place and 

ſtation, and diſpoſing ir according to its Nature 

' and Condition. For as the Beauty of the Natural 

World ariſes from Proportion, ſo does the _ 
F 4 O 


ven to bim, and it ſhall be recompenſed to him again?) gy 1, 
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of the Moral World ariſe alſo from due Order 
and Proportion; and as God has ſtrialy obſerved 
this Rule in the making of the Wor: 1d, having 
made all things in Number, Weight and Mea- 
ſure, ſo we may be ſure he proceeds by the 
ſame Standard in the Government and conduct of 
it, though the exaCtneſs of this latter is not ſo 
obvious to our obſervation, as that of the for- 
mer, nor are we ſo well able to judge of the 40- 
ral, as of the Natural Geometry of God. 
Il. 

Now that God is thus Juſt, always aRing ac- 
cording to true Order and Proportion, may ſuffici- 
ently be made out from this fingle Conſideration. 
All Order and Proportion (as every one I ſup- 
poſe will readily grant) is, in it ſelf conſidered, 
lovely and deſirable. If ſo, then it cannot be 
nill'd or refuſed for it ſelf, or as ſuch, If ſo, 
then whenever it is refuſed, it muſt be refuſed 
for the ſake of ſome other greater good. If ſo, 
then this other greater good mult be, either the 
private Intereſt of the Refuſer, or ſome other 
Private Intereſt, or the Publick Intereſt. But 
neither of theſe can here find any admiſſion. It 
cannot be for the Private Intereſt of the Refuſer, 
who is here ſuppoſed to be a Being abſolutely 
Perfect ; and conſequently not capable of propo- 
ſing to himſelf any ſelf-end. And cannot be for 
the Publick Intereſt, for the greateſt Intereſt of 
the Publick conſiſts in Order and Proportion, Nei- 
ther can this Order be violated for the Intereſt 
of any other Priyate Perſon, becauſe that is not 
2 greater, but on the contrary, an infinitely leſs 
good, Order and Proportion being the good of 
the Publick, which is always greater than = 

| w'L 4 


Fa 
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Private whatſoever. Since therefore Order and 
Proportion cannot be violated by God for any 
of theſe ends, nor for its own fake, it being as 
ſuch lovely and deſirable, as was ſuppoſed, irfol- 
lows that Order and Proportion cannot poſlibly 
be violated by God art all, and conſequently ?rtis 
neceſſary that God ſhould always effecually Wit 
Order and Proportion, which is the ſame as to be 


Fauſt. . 

fo this Juſtice, or Will of following Order and 
Proportion, God ſtands ingaged not to puniſh 
an Innocent Creature, or to affli& him with any 
evil greater than that good which he has confer- 
red upon him : Within that compaſs indeed he 
may, for that is only to dedu& from that Hap- 
pineſs, every degree of which was a free favour, 
But he cannot impoſe the leaſt grain or ſcruple 
of evil upon him beyond the good conferred, 
without ſome demerir of the Creature. Much 
leſs will this Juſtice of God permit that he ſhould 
predetermin an Innocent Creature, without re- 
ſpe& to any Crime, meerly for his own will and 
pleaſure, to everlaſting miſery. He that can 


make this conſiſtent with God's Juſtice, or any 


Juſtice in the World, had need be a very good 
Reconciler. V. 

But now whether God*s Juſtice obliges him ro 
puniſh the Sinner, as well as not to puniſh the 1nno- 
cent, iS a thing that will admit of more queſtion. 
This has been argued with great Contention be= 
tween ſome Schools, and is too diſputable to be 
poſitively determined. For my part I am more 
inclined-to think that the Nature of God obliges 
him to puniſh ſin ſome where or other, and that 
vindicative Fuſtice is Eſſential to him. * 
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| VI. 
That it is ſo far Eſſential to him that he can- 
not but puniſh an i-peritent Sinner, few I believe 
will queſtion. For nothing in the World can 
be imagined more againſt Order and Proportion 
than that a Sinner ſhould be pardoned without Re- 
pentance, But further, 'cis highly probable, that 
{in could not have been pardoned even with Re- 
pentance, had there not alſo been Sarisfattion 
made to God for it. ?Tis plain de fa&o, that 
God wotwld not remit ſin without ſatisfaction, and 
that too the higheſt imaginable; Which makes it 
very probable that he could not, For is it reaſo- 
nable to think that God would deliver up his on- 
ly and beloved.Son to that bitter diſpenſation, if, 
with the ſafety of his Juſtice, he could have par- 
doned us, meerly for our Repentance, without 
ſuch a coſtly Sacrifice? And that he could nor, 
does not that Prayer of our Saviour argue, which 
he uſed in his Agony ? Father, if it be poſſible, ler 
this cup paſs from me: Which is as much as if he 
had ſaid, Father if the ſin of Man may be remitted 
any ather way than by way of ſuffering, I deſire I may 
zot ſuffer. This 1 think is the Obvious ſenſe of 
the Words. But this Prayer of his, was not 
granted by the removal of the Cup, and may I 
not thence conclude that *twas impoſſible it 
ſhould be removed ? 


| VII. 

And I further conſider that God neceſſarily 
hates ſin with an infinite hatred, as a thing that 
is diametrically oppoſite to his own Eſſential ſan- 
ity, and to thoſe great Ends which he cannot 
but propoſe in the regulation of the Univerſe. 
But how he ſhould thus hate it, and yet not ſhew 


4 


this 


075) 


this his hatred 'by puniſhing it, is not eafie to 


conceive, And beſides it ſeems agreeable to the 
Laws of Order and Proportion, that ſo great a 
Diſ-harmony as Sin, ſhould never go wholly unpu- 
niſhed, bur chat the Publick happineſs, of which 
Sin is a violation, ſhonld be both repaired and ſe- 
cured by the exaction - ſome ſatisfaRion, 

VIII. 

If it be ſaid, that every one may remit as much 
as he pleaſe from his own Right, and that then 
much more may God, I anſwer, that Right, is 
either Right of Dominion, or Right of Office. 
From Right of Dominion, when alone, nodoubt 
any Perſon may remit what he pleaſes, but not 
from Right of Office,or from Right of Dominion, 
when joyned with Right of Office. Now there 
is great reaſon to believe that the exacting of Pu- 


- niſhment for ſin, is not in God a Right of Do- 


minie; only, but alſo a Right of Office ; that is 
tliat God does not puniſh only as ſupreme Lord, 
but as a Fuage ; and as a Judge, "tis congruous to 
ſuppoſe that he may beobliged to puniſh. Obli- 
ged, not by any Lay or Power ſuperiour to him- 


elf, but by the Eſſential Re&itude of his own 


Nature and Will: Which by obliging him to 
regard the Publick Order and Intereſt, may by 
conſequence oblige him to animadyert npon thoſe 
who tranſgreſs againſt it. 

IX. 

And thus far of the Juſtice of God, whereby 
he deals uprightly and equally with all his Crea- 
tures, and renders to every own. his own, ac- 
cording to their Works, good or bad, without 
any Partiality or Reſpect of Perſons. The next 
thing Iconſider in God is his veracity, ny 
; al 
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all his words are conformable to his Mind and 
intention, and all his performances conformable 
to his words: Whereby he moſt aſſuredly makes 
good all his Covenants, Promiſes and Threat- 
nings, and cannot poſlibly deceive his Creatures 
any more than he himſelf can be deceived. 
X. 

That there is this veracity in God we may be 
aſſured from the Al-ſuffciency and Perfe&ion of 
his Being, For all Fraud and Deceit is grounded 
npon. Indigence and Infirmity. No Man decetves 
meerly for deceiving ſake, but to ſerve a turn, to 
relieve a. Neceſſity, And ſuch a Neceſlity too 
as cannot be relieved any other way, For Fraud' 
Is not only a Remedy, but the /af Remedy ; ” 
men never betake themſelves to tricks, but when 
they can't compaſs their Ends by Plain-dealing. 
But now none of theſe things can be incident to 
God, who being above all Inajgence and Infirmi- 
ty, muſt of conſequence be as much above all 
Falſkood and Deceit. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


Mo then that God is thus ſtrictly 
Fuſt, True, and Faithful, *tis rational hence 
to conclude, firſt, how much it concerns us to 
Fear him, and to beware how we render our 
ſelves Obnoxiows to this his Juſtice, 

Secondly, That we ought always to reſt in- 
tirely ſatisfied in the Divine Diſpenſations, 
knowing that ?ris impoſſible but that this Jadge 
of the whole Earth ſhould do Righr. 

And laſtly, That we ovght readily and firmly 


to believe him in all the Manifeſtations of his 
Mind 
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Mind and Will, and particularly that we ought 
to repoſe a ſtrong Confidence in his Covenants 
and Promiſes, .being well aſſured'that he is Faith- 
ful who has promiſed. 


The Aſpiration. 


Y God, My Fudge, who art Righteous in 

all thy ways, and Holy in all thy works, 

I delight to think of thee, tho? I am too guilty 
to contemplate thee, in this thy Attribute, with- 


put Fear and Trembling. For there is Judgment 


as well as Mercy with thee that thou ſhould'lt be 

Fear'd. O enter not into Fudgment with thy Ser- 

want, for in thy ſight ſhall no man living be Fuſti- 
rae | 


My Godgghow ſtrangely Impious are they who 
dare ſay or think that the way of the Lord is not 
equal! My God, I am none of thoſe, nor will I 
ever be of that profane number, T will ever 
acquieſce in the Equity of thy Diſpenſations, 
whether I am able to comprehend it or no, For 
I know tho? Clouds and Darkneſs may ſome- 
times be round 'aboyt thee, yet Righteouſneſs 
and Judgment are always the Habitation of thy 
Seat. | 


the Declarations thou haſt made of thy Mind 
and Will. -1 believe all thy PrediQions, all thy 
Promiſes, and all thy Threatnings, that they ſhall 
be. fulfilled. all, #: their Seaſon.” I know that no- 
thing. but Truth can'proceed from thee who art 
Truth it ſelf: T know that thou, O God, cat 


not deceive, us, O'grant that we may not deceive 


our. ſelves. _ Amen. 
| | Con- 


I readily and firmly aſſent, © my.God, to all 
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Contemplation VIII, 


Of the Divine Goodneſs and Philanthropy. 


[1] Shall now cloſe up theſe my Conſiderations of 
God, with a Meditation upon the Divine 
Goodneſs, by which I underſtand a Propenſion of 
doing good to his Creatures by the Communica- 
tion of his own good or happineſs. But here 
upon my firſt eatrance, I find my ſe!! plunged 
beyond my . Depth. It is an immenſe Ocean 
which no Line can fathom, and where the Sight 
loſes it ſelf in a long boundleſs Proſpet. This 
is that Attribute which in a peculiar manner a- 
dorns and accompliſhes the Divine Nature, and 
renders it Amiable and Lovely, as well as Ve- 
nerable and Adorable. This is the higheſt Re- 
paſt of Angels, and the peculiar entertainment 
of Contemplative Souls, many of which who had 
no other guide to follow but the Clue of their 
own Reaſonings, have long ſince obſerved that 
Goodneſs: is the Principal ; and, as I may fay, 
the Divineſt Attribute of the Deity. 
II. 

This is the Gentile Theology intended by ma- 
king Love the moſt ancient of all the Gods. And 
accordingly we find in the Platonick Trinity 
(which is.73 az=03y, vis and Jvx1) that the firſt 
place is aſſigned to the 72 -2a83r, which they con- 


ceive after the manner of an immehſe and moſt 


pure Light, continually diffuſing and Commu- 
nicating its invigorative Bearas,' And this was 
that which the fine Platoniſt Boerizs alluded to, 

in 
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1 in that celebrated and graphical deſcription of 


God, when he called him Fors Bonj Lucidus, the 
Lucid Fountain of Good. And there is an ancient 


Cabaliſtical Table ſuppoſed to be borrowed from * 


the Pythagoreais, which repreſents in a viſible 
Scheme the Order of the Divine PerfeQion, 
wherein ?tis obſervable that Goodneſs is ſeated. 
in the Supreme Circle, which they call Chether 
or the Crown, thereby intimating that Goodneſs 
preſides over, and gives Laws atid Meaſures to all 
the other Attributes of God. 
nr. | 

And indeed it does ſo: For thus God's Power 
ſerves to execute the DiCtates of his Wiſdom, 
and his Wiſdom is employed in finding out Ob- 
jets, Methods and Occaſions, for the 'exerciſe 
of his Goodneſs. Nay, even Juſtice it elf, 
which at firſt ſeems to thwart and reprimand 
the Inclinations of Goodneſs, will notwithſtand- 
ing be found upon nearer inſpe&ion, ſweetly to 
conſpireand accord with it, nay (what ſeems a 
greater Paradox) to be one of the Inſtances and 
Ezemplifications of it, For God never puniſhes 
but when Order, that is, the good of the Uni- 
verſe requires it, and conſequently never but 
when upon the whole *cis beſt to do ſo. So that 
God's goodneſs will ſtill be the Cherher, the Crows 
of all his PerfeCtions. | 

| IV. 

Plato calls God iNe 5% «2ats, che Idea or Eſſence 
of Goodneſs. A very high expreſſion. But ſays not 
the Scripture alſo the fame? For when \t defines 


God, it does not ſay he is Wiſdom' or Power, -- 


but that he is Love. Not Loving, but Love it 
ſelf. And our Saviour in Anſwer to him on 
| call” 
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call'd him good Maſter, tells us, There is none 


good but Ore, -that is God. As if this Divineſt f 


Attribute were that Honour, of which God is ſaid 


Ie. 42, 8. by the Prophet to be ſo Jealous, that he will not © 
give it to another ; not to any of the Sons of 


Men, no not to the Son of Man. 


And indeed God may \L2f be Jealous of this 
his Honour, | ſince Goodneſs is that Attribute 
which does 1 not only render the Deity moſt love- 
ly tous, but is alſo moſt peculiarly beloved by 
Himſelf, * Tis his Favourite and darling Excel- 
lence, that which he ſeems moſt of all todelight 


In, and to valne as the very Flower and Beauty of ; 


all his Excellence, And therefore when Moſes 
deſired. to have a fight of his Glory, his Anſwer 
oO him was, 1 will make my goodneſs paſs before 
zhee, 

VI. 


And how much God is in Love with this his 
Attribute, we may conclude from the great uſe 
and exerciſe of it, God has exerciſed his Good- 
neſs more than all the reſt of his Attributes, ſo 
that the Stream riſes almoſt as high as the Foun- 
tain, and the Inſtances and Exemplifications of 
it are almoſt as infinite as.it ſelf. The Material 


Fabrick of the World is the Emanation of the. 


Divine goodneſs, and who can tell how large that 
is, or where the utmoſt boundaries of it are fix- 
ed? Then as for the Intele&ual part of the Crea- 
tion, how fruitful ha sthe Divine goodneſs been, 
and what. a: Numerous Progeny has 1t brought 
h1 Whocan Number the Lords Hoſt ? Thou- 
ſand thouſands miniſter unto him, and ten thouſand 


times ten thouſand ſtand before bim. All theſe Go 
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of the fame inexhanftible We!l of Life, of this Lu- 
cid fountain of good z and with perpetual Anthems 
of Praiſe celebrate the bounty of their Maker. 


VII, 


But altho thoſe higher Orders of Spirits, who 
are ſeated near the Spring-head of Bliſs, enjoy a 
greater ſhare of the Divine Goodneſs, and being 
as it were in a dire Poſition to that All-glorious 
Sun, muſt needs drink in more plentiful and more 
vigorous Effuſions of his Light, yet Man, the 
Younger Brother, ſeems in ſome reſpe&s to be 
the Darling of Heaven, and to be Priviledg'd 


with ſome peculiar Tokens of Favour, 


I ſhall 


chuſe to inſtance in two. One is, That Man ts ad- 


mitted to the Grace of Repentance, and has the ad- 
vantage of Second thoughts, whereas God ſpared not 
the Angels that ſinn'd. The other is, That Man had 2 Pet. 2.4. 
the Honour to be Hypoſtatically United with the 
xy, the Second Perſon of the Bleſſed Trinity. 
So that what was figuratively ſpoken by God in 


the Caſe of Adam, is here in ſome meaſtrre really 


verity*d, Behold Man is become as one of #s;, where- yeh, 2.16; 
as he refuſed to take upon him the Nature of Angels. | 
VIII. 


Theſe indeed are the two greater Lights that 


ſhine moſt conſpicuouſly in the Firmament, and 
ſuch as when alone conſider'd, would wind up a 
contemplative Spirit to that Extatic Admiration 
of the Pfalmiſt, Lord what is man that thow art Pal. 8. 
mindful of him and the ſon of man that thou wviſiteſt 
him! But there are alſo a multitude of leſler Stars, 
many of which we do not obſerve, tho we feel 
and thrive under their Influence z and thoſe which 
we do wecannot number; 
quick for our Accounts, and the Heavenly Ma 
CG 


God's Favours are to00 
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(32 ) 
falls ſo thick about our Tents, that we want 
opportunity to gather it up. 

IX 


But that I may Sail by ſome Compaſs in fo 
wide and boundleſs an Ocean, I conſider that the 
Effects of Gods Goodneſs to Man may be diſtri- 
buted into theſe two Kinds in general, Giving 
and Forgiving. Thoſe of giving again are of two 
ſorts: Either ſuch as are to be conferr'd upon 
us afcer our Work is done, by which I under- 
ſtand the Rewards of Heaven; or ſuch as are 
given us by way of Earneſt, or Anticipation. 


I begin with the laſt of theſe, where the firft 
thing that offers it ſelf to our conſideration 1s 
the Collation of our Bejng 5 which I do not under- 
ſtand as 'cis generally taken in the Schools, name- 
ly, For naked and abſtract Exiſtence: For thus 
to Be Abſolutely has no manner of intrinſick good 
. In it, but is only a Foundation or Capacity of a 
good or evil State Indifferently, And this me- 
thinks is ſo very plain, that 1 ſhould much wonder 
how ſo many Metaphyſical Heads could eſpouſe 
the contrary, were it not found to be a conveni- 
ent Device for the Maintenance of that abſurd 
Paradox, that *tzs better to Be, tho in extream Mi- 
ſery, than xot to be; which Propoſition was alſo 
intended for the ſupport of another, every whit 
' as abſurd, viz. That God may conſiſtently with 
his Goodneſs and Juſtice, inflict eternal Miſery 
upon an Innocent Creature. For ſince he may 
(as all grant) Annihilate /an Innocent Creature, 
*twill follow that he may /with leſs appearance 


of Injuſtice, inflit on him eternal Miſery, An- 


nthilation (according to theſe mensMetaphilicks) 
being 
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being the greater evil of the two. And that 
for this notable Reaſon, becauſe he that z, tho 
never ſo miſerable, enjoys ſome good, viz, that 
of Exiſtence, whereas he that is not, has none 
at all. 

Xl. 

But now, beſides that the good of Simple 
being, may be outweighed by Super-induced 
evils, and that then to Be all conſidered, would 
not be good but evil, as I could eaſily ſhew were 
it my preſent. concern further to ingage in that 
Controverſie ; I ſay, beſides this, I do not allow 
the Truth of the firſt Aſſertion, that to be has 
any intrinſick good in it. And therefore when 
I begin the Catalogue of the Divine Favours, 
with the Collation of our Being, I do not under- 
ſtand by the Phraſe meerly our being brought 
into Ad indefinitely (exiſtence as ſuch including 
neither good nor evil in it) but our being made 
ſuch certain Eſſences or Natures, conſiſting of 
ſuch Powers and Faculties as are requiſite to con- 
ſtitute ſuch an Order of Beings as according to 
ſuch a Mode of Imitability or Idea, is repreſent- 
ed in the Divine Underſtanding, and which we 
diſtinguiſh by the Name of Mankind. 

| XII. 

Now the Nature of Man involves much good 
and Perfe&Rion in it, and conſequently for God 
to give it Exiſtence is an Act of Goodneſs as well 
as of Power. For tho there be (as I ſuppoſe) 
little or no deference to be paid to that popular 
Argument, which would derive anObligation of 
gratitude upon Children toward: their Parents, 
from their receiving their Being from them, 
becauſe there is no kindneſs here deſigned to thoſe 
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Perſons who in the Event (perhaps) are profited, 
but before were not ſo much as known; yet our 
caſe is quite otherwiſe, as to our receiving our 
Being from the Father of Spirits. For he both 
knew whom he was to oblige, when he gave us 
Being, and intended it as a kindneſs to #s, having 
no Intereſt of his own to promote by it. Which 
are the two Qualifications required by Sereca, in 
his Book De Beneficiis, to make up the Nature of 
ſuch a Benefit as ſhall lay an Obligation upon the 
Receiver. 
XIII. 

Now both theſe Requiſites being eminently 
found in God, it follows that his Kindneſs in gi- 
ving us Being, receives its Eſtimate from the 
value and excellency of the thing beſtowed, which 
cannot appear little if we conſider, that ſuch was 
the Dignity and Excellency of Human Nature, 
that it occaſioned deliberation in Heaven, and was 
thought worthy of the Conncil of the Trinity. If 
we conſider, that Man is the moſt Noble part of 
all the viſible Creation, the Abſtratt and Com- 
pendium of the Univerſe. That he is a Creature 
formed after the Image of the Great God, en- 
dowed with an excellent and immortal Spirit, 
and reſembling his Maker, as in other reſpects, 
ſo in ſome meaſure in this, that he can and muſt 
needs be happy both ia the dire& Operations of 
his Nature, and in the refie&#;ve atts of Contem- 
plation upon the dignity of his Eſſence. To give 
therefore Being to ſuch an accompliſhed Creature 
as this, 1s ip/o fatto, without Conkideration of any 
further delign, a very ſignal aft of Love and Be- 
neficence, 

XIV. 
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(85) 
XIV. 
Another very ſignal inſtance of the Divine 
Goodneſs to Man, is our Preſervation, whether 
we conſider it in the more Metaphyſical way of 
the Schools, as that uninterrupted Influx, which 
they call Continued Creation, whereon we depend 
as Eſſentially as the Image in the Glafs does upon 
the Obje& ; or whether we conſider it after the 
more popular acceptation, as it denotes the Con- 
du& and Superintendency of Gods Providence, 
whereby he ſo diſpoſes of the Events and Iſſues of 
things, as either to keep off from us what would 
incommode our welfare, or to work ont a more 
important good from thoſe evils which he ſuffers 
to befall us. 
XV, | 

And here would be matter of wonderful cu- 
rioſity, and pleaſing aſtoniſhment, could we but 
diſcern from end to end thoſe manifold turns and 
fetches, thoſe Stratagems and Intrigues, that Plor 
of Providence which is engaged for our preſerva- 
tion through the various Occurrences of Life. 

Could we but ſee what a Labyrinth, what a Maze 

we tread, and what reaſon there is for every 

turning ; were but our Eyes open'd (as the Young 


-mans were at the Prayer of Eliſha) to ſee the 2 Kings. 
Bright Hoſt of Auxiliary Spirits that incamp 


about ns, to ſee with what care and concern the 
good Angels conteſt on our behalf againſt the 


Powers of Darkneſs, as the Guardian Angel of pan. 10. 


the Jews did againſt the Prince of Perſia, and 
how many dangers both Ghoſtly and bodily we 
eſcape through their Protection, could we I ſay 
ſee all this—-—— But we may be content to wars 
the carjoſity,” fo long as we enjoy the Benefir, and 
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(86) 
reſt ſatisfied with what the Pſalmiſt Sure? us 
Pſal. 34. Of in general, that the Angel of the Lord tarrieth 
about them that fear him, and deljvereth them. 
XVI. 

Another conſiderable inſtance of the Divine 
Goodneſs to Man, is ſeen in the Proviſion made 
by Providence for the neceſſaries. and conveni- 
ences of Life, ſuch as Food and Raiment, and 
the like. This was firſt exemplified in the Order 
of the Creation, wherein ?cis to be obſerved that 
the Creation of Man was reſerved for the work 
of the Sixth-day, till the World was both Crea- 
zed and Furniſhed for his reception ; till the Hea- 
venly bodies were prepared to guide him by their 
Light, and the Earth to feed him with her Fruits, 
and then God brings in Man into the World, 
like a Noble gueſt to a Table richly ſpread and 
ſer out with Delicacies. 

XYII. 

I dare not heighten this conſideration fo far 
as ſome do, who affirm all things to have been 
made meerly for the uſe of Man. For although 

Princip. (as *tis well noted by the French Philoſopher) 
Phil. P- 59 ypon a moral account, it be of good uſe to ſay 
that God made all things for our ſakes, it being 
a conſideration that would ſerve to excite in us 
a greater Love and Gratitude towards him, and 
although in ſome corrected Senſe it be true, in 
as much as we may make uſe of all things to 
{ome good purpoſe or other, either as Objects to 
employ our Philoſophy upan, or as Occaſions to 
Aagnifie the Gaodneſs and Power of our Creator, 
yer to ſay that all things were ſo/preciſely made 
for us as to exclude all other purpoſes, beſides 
Chat *cis too boldly to determin concernipg the 
| =: . 
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Ends of God, and to indulge a fond opinion of 
our ſelves, ?tis alſo plainly abſurd and unphiloſo- 
phical, there being queltionleſs many things in 
the World fo far from affording any real uſe to 
Man, that they never have been or ſhall be fo 
much as ſeenor underſtood by him, 
XVIII. | 

However : thus far we may venture to deter- 
min, and more we need not. require, that God 
had-a ſpecial-regard to Man in the Creation of 
the World, whom he has conſtituted Lord of the 
inferiour part of it, that (as the Pſalmiſt ſays) 


he covered the Heavens with Clouds, and prepared Plal. 147: 


Rain for the Earth, and made the Graſs ts grow 
upon the Mountains, and Herbs for the uſe of 
Man. 

XIX, 


But beſides this General and Primary deſigna- 
tion of things for the uſe of Man, there is a more 
Particular and Secondary work of Providence to 
be obſery'd inthe ſo managing and Ordering of 
Afﬀairs, that every Man may have a tolerable 


Portion of the good things of this Life. And 


this is effefted not by leaving all things in Com- 
01, Or giving every Man a right to every thing, 
for this would be of pernicious conſequence, as 
tending both to the perpetual aifturbance of the 
Publick Peace, and to the utter negle& and Diſim- 
provement of Nature; but by the limits and in- 
cloſures of Property, whereby care is taken that 
every Man ſhall either have ſomething of his own, 
or be maintain'd by the Proviſions of thoſe that 
have. So that ſome way or other God provides 
for every member of this his great Family ; and 
though he does not always at our deſire bring 
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CE) 
Quails, and fill us with the Bread of Heaven, 
yet he furniſhes every one that travels in this 
Wilderneſs with a Yiaticum ſufficient to carry 
him thro' his Journey ; and tho he does not grant 
him his ow# wiſh, yet he grants him that of a W+- 
ſer Man,and feeds him with food convenient for him, 
XX, 

But theſe are but Prefatory Favours, Dawn- 
ings of Goodneſs, and little Eſſays of the Divine 
Love if Compared with thoſe laſt diſplays of his 
Bounty, thoſe Conſummations of Kindneſs which 
attend Man in the other World, when God fhall 
give him everlaſting felicity, and make him 
glad with the joy of his Countenance. When he 
ſhall withdraw his Hand from the Clift of the 
Rock, and ſhew him all his Glory. When he 
ſhall remove the Bounds from the Mount of his 
Preſence, and admit him to the Comprehenſions 
of an Intuitive Beatitude. This is that great 
Portion, that Final Patrimony which 1s laid vp 
for Man, and which (as our Saviour ſays) ſhall 
be given to thoſe, for whom it # prepared. To 
thoſe, who do not by their own default forfeit 
their Inheritance with the Saints in Light. 


XXI. 

And thus far of thoſe effefts of the Divine 
Goodnefs to Man, which are manifeſted by gj- 
ving. The next Is that of forgiving, This is that 
peculiar Inſtance of Favour, whereby Man ſtands 
diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of the Sons of God, 
as the great Favorite of Heaven. For though the 
Angels were all Partakers of Gods Love and 
Bounty, yet *twas Man alone that was made 
choice of to be the ObjeCt of his Mercy. Miy&- 
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 T@ perevety 4: Says Nemeſius; For was 
Han alone, among all Ratjanal Beings, who had 
the Priviledge of being pardon'd by Repentance, A 
Favour extraordinary, whether we conſider the 
great Benefit that accrues to Man by it, in being 
treed from the Curſe of the Law, and reſtored to 
a Capacity of arriving to that Happineſs, for 
which he was firſt deſigned, or the wonderful 
means of effefting it, For that God ſhould bow 
the Heavens and come down, empty -himſelf by 
taking upon him the Form of a Servant, and 
humble himſelf yer further, by becoming Obe- 
dient even unto Death, this is that Stupendious 
vnutterable inſtance of Mercy, that Myſtery of 
Goodneſs, which the Angels deſire to look into, 
which they admire and cannot Comprehend, 
ſound and cannot Fathom, and which while they 
Contemplate, Alan enjoys. 


The uſe of this to Devotion. 


Hs now tafted and ſeen in ſome Meaſure 
how good ' and. gracious the Lord is, let us 
now apply this ſpeculation to the adyantage of 
Devotion. This I ſhall do, Firſt, by conſider- 
ing what may be collected to this purpoſe from 
the Goodneſs of God in General; Secondly, by 
the ſhewing how the ſeveral Inſtances of the 
Divine Goodneſs point out to us the exerciſe of 
ſeveral Devotional vertues. And firſt, ſince God 
is {0 good a Being, and ſo good to Har, 'twill be- 
come vs in the firſt place to baniſh all ſuperſti- 
tious laviſh Fears and jealous apprehenſions of 
him, conſidering that 'tis more for the Honour, 
and more according to the Will of ſo Good a 
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(90) 
Being, to be heartily loved, than ſervilely feared, 
and that "tis Love and not Fear that has the 
Honour to fulfil the whole Law, 


Secondly, God being ſo Good, and having, 1 


ſhewn ſo much Goodneſs to us, *twill highly be- 
come us in the next place to acknowledge this his 
Goodneſs by all the ways we can, eſpecially by 
theſe Three, Praying to him, Depending on him, and 


Praiſing him. By every one of theſe, weacknow- |! 
ledge God's Goodneſs, either direCtly, or by con- | 


ſequence; but moſt of all by the /aff, which ought 
therefore to be principally regarded. This I the 
rather take notice of, becauſe 'tis a thing wherein 
we are generally defeCtive, for weare all apt to 
be more zealouſly affefted in our petitionary Pray- 
ers, than in our giving Thanks, And the reaſon, [ 
ſuppoſe, is, becauſe our Prayers are for our ſelves, 
but giving Thanks is to God. But certainly this is a 
great fault, and proceeds from that root of all 
evil, ſclf-love; we ought 'rather to addreſs our 
ſelves to God with more Application and Devoti- 
on in our Praiſes than in our Prayers, For he that 
Praiſes, glorifies God more than he that Praysz 
for he that Prays, does only hope that God will 
be good to him, but he that Praiſes, does aualy 
acknowledge that he is already ſo, There 1s 
more excellence in Praiſe than we are commonly 
aware of,” To Believe, Pray and Truſt is the 
work of Earth, but to Adore and Prajſe is the 
work of Heaven. But not ſoas to be reſerved 
till we come thither. No, we muſt begin it 
here, or we ſhall never do it hereafter. *Tis the 
only retribution God expedts from us for all his 
Goodneſs, to he {bleſſed for his Bleſſings; and 
unleſs we do this, we ſhall be guilty of the _ 
e 


> el 


(91) 
Jeſt injuſtice and ingratitude imaginable, and of 
$ſzch a vileneſs, as all the Praying in the World 
2 will never countervail. 
# But as we are obliged to aCt thus from God's 
Goodneſs in general, ſo the ſeveral Inſtances of 
J the Divine Goodneſs point out to-us the exerciſe 
Zof feveral Devotional Vertues. For example, 
Z when a Man conſiders God as the- Author and 
' FPreſerver of his Being, what inference can be 
| more natural, than thar he ſhould-preſent unto 
I him himſelf, his Soul and Body to be a reaſona- 
J ble, holy and livdy Sacrifice, that he ſhould employ 
7 all his Powers and Faculties, in the Service, and 
7 to the Glory of him that gave them, and love 
7 him with all his Heart Mind, Soul and Strength ? 
7 Again, when he conſiders the guard which Gads 
7 Holy Angels keep over him, and the many De- 
1 liverances- vouchſafed him through their Pro- 
7 tection, What; znference can be more obvious 
7 than that he reſt ſecure under this defence of 
7 the moſt High, and abide with confidence under 
7 the ſhadow of the Almighty, that he ſing Praiſes 
} to Gad in the multitude of theſe his frog Mer- 
will |} cles, and be ever mindful of that ſaying, Grieve 
ally þ1 19t the Angel, leſt he ſmite thee: Do nothing 
> is | 4gainft him, leſt be forſake thee. Again, when he 
nly ; conſiders the plentiful proviſion God has made 
the {© for him as to this Life, that his Lot is fallen to 
the |} him in a fair ground, and that he has a goodly 
red || Heritage, what is more naturally to be inferred 
'it | than that he offer up to God the Sacrifice of 
he © Thankſgiving, for all the Methods, Conveyan- 
his | £gesand Inſtruments of his Bounty, and that he 
nd | truſt his Providenrtial care for his future mainte- 
= nance? Again, when he conſiders that weight of 
Glory 
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( 92 ) | 
Glory prepared for him in the other World þ 
what can be more natural for him, than with} 
Angels and Archangels, and all the Company off: 
Heaven, to Laud and Magnifie his Glorious}: 
Name, and to-preſs forward to ſome degrees of: 
excelency, in the Service of him who bas thus pre.|: 


vented him with ſuch exceſſes of Kindneſs, ſuch} ! 
depths of unſearchable Love? Lafly, when he}! 
conſiders thoſe aſtoniſhing Miracles of the Di-|* 
vine Mercy and Condeſcenfion in the Redempti-| * 


on of the World, in the Afſumption of our Na-| } 


ture, and the humble ſubmiſſion. of our Bleſſed} ! 


Lord to the Pains and Diſhonours of the Croſs |: 


what can be more natural, than that after anÞ' 
Hymn of Praiſe and Adoration to him that ſit-|* 


eth on the Throne, and to the Lamb, he lookfJ n 


upon himſelf now as no longer his own, but as 
bought with a Pricez and accordingly glorifief 
God in his Body and Spirit, which are God's, 
that he diſhonour not that Nature which is made}: 
one with the Divinity, and advanced above the| 
Seraphims; and that laſtly, he endeavour to co-} 
py out ſome of the imitable ſtrokes of his Savi-|- 
ours Humility, and (in the Apoſtle's Phraſe) le | 


the ſame mind be in him which was in Chriſt Jeſus. 
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.\Fneſs is to be Good 3 How can I poſlibly thinka- 
Jmiſs of thee, diſtruſt thee, or harbour any jea- 
Jlous apprehenſions concerning thee? And how 
-| Junworthy ſhould I be of this thy Goodneſs if I 
-| 3 ſhould ! 
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(93) 
The Aſpiration. 


O My great and good God, who art good in all 
thy Greatneſs, and whoſe chiefeſt great- 


But, O God, my Love, *tis my infirmity to 


Ibe afraid of that Excellence which I ſhould rather 
love, for my love of thee is not yet perfeft enough 
Ito caſt out all fear ; but bleſſed be thy Goodneſs, 
-þ3 who in the midſt of my fears and doubtful ſur- 
7 miſes art pleaſed to remind me of thy Nature, 


and to ſay to my Soul, as thou didſt once to the 


7 diffident Diſciples, 71: # I, be not afraid. 


The Voice of my Beloved! I will therefore turn 
my fears to love, and love more than Iever yet 


7] feared or loved, I will alſo magnifie thee, O God, Pſal. 145» 


my King: And I will praiſe thy Name for ever and 
ever. Every day will I give thanks unto thee - 
And praiſe thy Name for ever and ever, For I 
have tafted and ſeen how gracious thou art, and I 
find it is a good thing to Praiſe thee : And that 
tis a joyful and pleaſant thing to be Thankful. 
I know, O my God, that thy Gooareſf is as much 


{ above my Praiſe as thy Greatneſs is above my 
1 Comprehenſion, 


My Praiſes can add nothing to 
thee, neither can I Praiſe thee according to thy 
Goodneſs. Bur, O my God, I will Praiſe thee 
ccording to my ſtrength, and I know that the 
ſame Goodneſs of thine, which is too great to bz 
praiſed worthily, is alſo too great not to accept our 
unworthy Praiſes. My 
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My God, I know thou requireſt from me only 
the Praiſes of a ar, but I am troubled that I}: 
cannot Praiſe thee as an Argel. O that I wereſ! 
now in Heaven, if *cwere only that I might!? 
Praiſe thee as thy Avgels Praiſe thee: This, 0; ? 
my God, I will do hereafter ; my Gratitude ſhall} 
run thenas high as theirs, and it ſhall be as laſting | ? 
too; It ſhall laſt as long as thy Goodneſs and: 
my Being laſts; and as thy mercy, ſo my Praiſe} 
ſhall endure for ever, 
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Contemplation I. 
Of Man, conſider d as a Creature. 


l. 

N Man, as thus conſider'd, I find theſe four 
things involv'd, Firſt, That he was once 
nothing, Secondly, That from nothing he 
b-came Something. Thirdly, That he was 

made Something, and is what he is by and from 

God. Fourthly, That he ſo depends upon Gods 

continual Influence for the continuation of that 

Being which he receiv?d from him, that ſhould 

God bur never ſo little withdraw-it, he muſt ne- 

ceſſarily fall back into his firſt Nothing. 

II. 

Firſt, then I conſider that Man was once No- 
thing, which is the ſame as to ſay, Thar once he 
wasnor, or that he was not always. ' This is too 
acknowledg'd a Propoſition to need any laborious 
Proof; but however for ſatisfaftion ſake, I thus 
demonſtrate it, If Man were always, he would 
be aneceſſary Being, For ſince every thing is ne- 
ceſſary while it is, and ſince there 1s no aſſignable 
Point of Duration wherein that which always is, 
is not, it follows that if Man were always, he 
would be a neceſſary Being. But now that Man 
is not a neceſſary Being I prove thus: 


Man has not his Being from himſelf, but from 
ſome other Being ; For if he had it from himſelf, 
he would never have limited his own Being, and 
conſequently would have had all other Perfecti- 
ons as well as Exiſtence. But that he has not is 
plain, becauſe he is an Amorozs and Deſring Be- 
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ing, and iscontinvally reaching out and aſpiring 
to ſome further Excellence, which isacertain Ar- 
gument of Jnajgency, Whence it follows, that 

he had not Being from _ 
V. 2 
He mult therefore have it from ſome other Be- 
ing, that is, He muſt therefore exiſt, becauſe |: 
ſome other Being will have him toexiſt, If then |? 
the Ground and Reaſon of mans exiſting be the | 


Will and Pleaſure of ſome other Being, then | 


Man muſt fo far exiſt neceſſarily, as *tis neceſſa- 
Ty that that other Being ſhould will his exiſtence. 
Since the neceſlity of the Effets depends upon the 
neceſlity of the Cauſe : To ſhew therefore that 
Man does not neceſſarily exiſt, 'cwill be enough 
to ſhew that *cis not neceſſary, that any ſuch Ee- 
ing ſhould will his Exiſtence 3 which I do thus: 
V. 

*Tis not neceſſary that any Being ſhould effeftu- 
ally will that which is not neceſſarily Lovely. But 
Man is not neceſſarily Lovely ; therefore tis not 
neceſſary that any Being ſhould effeftually will 
the Being of Man. The firſt Propoſition is Self- 
evident. The ſecond will be made ſo, by conſi- 
dering that neceſſary Lovelineſs is the higheſt de- 
gree of Lovelineſs, and the higheſt degree of 
Lovelineſs, ſuppoſes the higheſt degree of Ex- 
cellence; that which is lovely in the higheſt de- 
gree, muſt be excellent in the higheſt degree, 
every thing being lovely ſo far as it is excellent, 
But now Man is not Excellent in the higheſt de- 
gree, becauſe he aſpires to higher excellence ( as 
was ſaid before) and therefore neither is he 
Lovely in the higheſt degree, and therefore not 


Neceſlarily Lovely, Which was the Minor Pro- 
| poſition. 
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poſition, The Concluſion: therefore follows ; 


that *cis not neceſſary that any Being ſhould effe. 
Ctually will the being of Man. And therefore al- 
ſo *tis not neceſlary that Man ſhould exiſt, the 
reaſon of Mans exiſting being founded upon the 
will of ſome other Being, as was ſuppoſed. And 
if Man does not exiſt neceſſarily, then he did not 
exiſt always ; and if not always, then once he was 
not, which was the thing to be here made out. 
VI. | 
The next thing to be conſider'd is that Man 

became Something from Nothing : Which is the 
ſameas to ſay that he was not made out of any 
Pre-exiftent Matter or Subſtance. This, tho ir 
be more ſtrictly verify*d of the Sou! of Man, 
which in no ſenſe was raiſed into being from any 
pre-exiſtent ſubſtance, but came immediately 
from Nothing to be what ir.is, yet it is alſo ve- 
rify'd to all intents and purpoſes in reſpect of his 
Body, which tho it be not- immediately from No- 

thing as the Soul is, yet Mediately it is, it being 
form'd not from Matter eternally Pre-exiſting, 
but from Matter which once was nothing, it be- 
ing impoſlible that there ſhould be any eternally 
pre-exiſting Matter, or that Matter ſhould al- 
ways have been, for the very ſame Reaſon that. 
Man could; not haye been always s which havin 
already ſer down, I ſhall not again repett it, 

\ + | AR. | 


The third thing involv'd in Mans being a Cre= 
ature, is that he was made ſomething,and is what 
he is by and from God; This will be thns De- 
monſtrated. All Being is either Being Eſſentially, 
that is, Being ir ſelf, or Being by Participation. 
Now Belng it ſelf is God, as has been ſhewn be- 
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fore : And there can be but one Being it ſelf, as 
was alſo ſhewn before. Therefore all Beings be- 
ſides this one Being it ſelf, beſides God, are Be- 
ings by Participatior. Now whatever is in any 
thing by Participation, is canſed in it by that to 
which it eſſentially belongs. Man therefore being 
a Being by Participation, muſt neceſſarily befrom 


and by Being it ſelf; that is, from and by God. 


VIII. 

Should it be here ObjeCfted that Nothing hin- 
ders, but that a thing may be found without that 
which is not of the Reaſon or Eſſence of it, as a 
Man ſuppoſe without Learning. And thar this 
Habitude of being cauſed by Being it ſelf,or God, 
is not of the eſſence of Beings, becauſe they may 
be conceiv d without it, And that therefore no- 
thing hinders but- that there may be ſome Beings 
that are not from God. To this 1 anſwer, That 
tho this Habitude does not make any part of the 
Idea or Eſſence of thoſe things which are cauſed, 
yet it 1s neceſſarily conſequent to it. For to be 
a Being by Participation does as much vertually 
involve its being cauſed, as a Triangle involves 
this AﬀeCtion, that any two ſides of it taken to- 
gether are greater than the third. So that ſuch 
a Being can no more exiſt without being cauſed, 
than a Triangle can exiſt without this AﬀeCion. 
But whereas the Habitude of being canſed, is not 
of the Reaſon of Being Simply, or as ſuch, there- 
fore there is a Certajn being that is not cauſed, 
which is God. 

IX. 


* The ſame Concluſion, that Man has his Being 
from God, may be further proved from this 


Conſideration, that none can poſlibly Create = 
| God, 
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God, The truth of which Propoſition is general- 
ly founded upon the Diſtance that is between Be- 
ing and not Being, which they ſay is infinite, 
and therefore it inuſt require an Infinite Power 
to reduce a thing from one to the other. But 
this is an obſcure way of arguing, and | muſt pro- 
feſs that I do not ſo clearly underſtand it as to 
be ſatisfy'd whether it be concluſive or no ; and 
therefoie I ſhall rather chuſe ro ſay, that the 
moſt univerſal effet muſt have the moſt univer- 
ſal cauſe. But now among all Effefts, to makea 
thing to be Simply is the moſt Univerſal. And 
this is Creation, which implies not only a produ- 
Ction of this or that Being, or of a Being accor- 
ding to this or that Nature or Quality, ( for this 
is alſo done in Gezeration and Alteration ) but alſo 
of Being Abſolutely : For the immediate Terms 
of Creation are from not being to be, and then af- 
terwards comes in to be thi or that, thus or thus. 
Creation therefore is the moſt Univerſal Effect 
that is, and conſequently it muſt be reduced into 
the moſt Univerſal Cauſe that is, which is God. 
Therefore God only can Create ; therefore all 
Creatures are from God, and conſequently Man 
receives his Being from no other but God. 
XR. | 
*Tis now further to be conſider*d, that as Man 
receives his being from God, ſo he depends up- 
on God's continual influence for the continuati- 
on of it, inſomuch, that ſhould God never ſo lir- 
tle withdraw it, he muſt neceſſarily. fall back in- 
to his Firſt Nothing, For beſides, that ro conti- 
nue in being is as much an Univerſal Effet asto 
make to be, and conſequently muſt be reſolv'd 
into the ſame Univerſal Cauſe, which is God, 
H 3 
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I further conſider, that Being by Participation is 
wholly and intirely from Being it ſelf. Now eve- 
ry EffeCt depends vpon its Cauſe as far as it is its 
Cauſe, If a Partial Cauſe, then it depends vpon 
it Partially ; if an Intire Cauſe, then it depends 
upon it Intirely. Since therefore Being by Par- 
ticipation is wholly and intirely from Being it 
felf, it follows that it muſt depend wholly and 
intirely upon it, and if ſo, then it muſt depend 
upon it for every minute of its Exiſtence, as well 
as for the very firſt Inſtant of it; otherwiſe it 
would not depend upon it wholly and intirely 
C asis ſuppoſed ) there being ſomething in refe- 
rence to which it would be Independent. 
XI. 

I further conſider with Carteſius, that ſince 
the Time of our Life conſiſts of innumerable 
Parts, every one of which does by no means de- 
pend upon that which went before, from our ex- 
iſting a little before it, does no way follow that 
we ſhall exiſt now. I ſay, it does no way follow, 
that becauſe we exiſted a little before, we ſhall 
therefore exiſt now ; or that becauſe of our ex- 
iſting now, we ſhall exiſt afterwards, there be- 
ing no neceſſary Connexion between the Mo- 
ments themſelves, whereof our Duration is made 
up. If therefore we do exiſt in ſeveral Inſtants 
or Nows of Time, this muſt be from ſome Cauſe 
which conſerves us, and as it were gives us being 
1nevery one of thoſe Nows or Moments. But this 
cannot be our ſelves, firſt, for the reaſon alledg?d 
by Carteſius, becauſe we are not Conſciozs of any 
ſuch Power, which undoubtedly we ſhould be, 
if we had it. And Secondly, becauſe we might 
then have giyen. our ſclyes the Firff Now or Mo- 
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ment of exiſtence as well as any of the Reff, For 
the firſt Now of Exiſtence differs no otherwiſe 
from any of the reſt but only as to Novitas Efſen- 
di, or the Newneſs of exiſting, which is only an 
extrinſical Relation, and ſuch as adds nothing to 
the difficulty or greatneſs of the Effect 5 which 
being the ſame on both hands, the Cauſe muſt al- 
ſo be of equal Force and Vertue. But we could 
not give Being to our ſelves ( as was before pro- 
ved ) and therefore neither are we able to Con- 
ſerve our ſelves in being. The Cauſe therefore 
by which we are conſerv'd in being, muſt be the 
ſame which gave us Being, thatis, God ; with- 
out whoſe continued Influence we can no more 
£001 in our Exiſtence, than we could at Firſt Be, 
XlI, 

This I cannot better illuſtrate than by that de- 
pendence which an Image in the Glaſs has upon 
the Face whoſe Reflexion it is, The Image is not 
only cauſed by the acceſs of the Face tothe Glaſs, 
but does alſo ſo neceſſarily and ſubſtantially de- 
pend upon and ſubſiſt by its Preſence, that at the 
firſt remoyal of it, it immediately vaniſhes and 
diſappears. And ſo *is with us, we are not 
only at firſt brought into being by God, but do 
alſo all along ſo depend vpon his Influetce for the 
carrying on our being thro? the ſeveral DiſtinCt 
Moments of time, that ſhould this Influence bux 
never ſo little be withdrawn or intercepted, we 
ſhould immediately ſink down intoour firſt nothing. 

XIIT. 

And were it not thus, *rwould be impoſlible 
that God ſhould eyer Amibilate, For Annihila- 
tion cannot be done by any Poſitive Aft, becauſe 
the Term of Annihilation is, oe being Simply. 
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But now every Poſitive ACt tends to being. So 
that even Phyſical Corruption is no: a Poſitive 
Motion, but only in as much as at the Exclution 
of one Form another is introduced by way of Cor- 
comitaicy, Much leſs therefore can Annihilation 
be Poirtive. If therefore God beable ro Annihi- 
late it can be only by Privation, that is, by ſuſ- 
pending thart Influence vpon which we depended 
for every Moment of our Exiſtence z and without 
which we cannot exiſt, And thus 7ob expreſſes 
the Mode of Annihilation, when he ſays, O that 
it would pleaſe God to deſtroy me, that he would let 
looſe his hand, and cut me off. 
XIV. 

As for the Particular Mode of our dependence 
upon God, and what this Divine Influence is 
whereby we are Conſervd in being, this is a 
Theory much above our Capacity to Compre- 
hend, and therefore I ſhall not much em loy my 
Curioſity about ir, But might 1 have leave to 
Divine, I would ſay, That the Creature depends 
upon God after ſome ſuch way as the Image in 
the Glaſs does upon the Face. That this Eaypal 
World is only the Image or Reflexion of the Ar- 
chetypal or Ideal World, and ſo depends upov it, 
and ſubſiſts by it, as all other Images do upon 
their Originals. And that 'the Preſentialneſs of 
this /dca/ World mult be ſuppoſed to be ſome way 
or other intercepred in order to the Annihilation of 
either this whole EZypal World, or of any parti- 
cular Creature in it. And this ſeems to have 
good foundation in Scripture, which ſays, that 
all things are upheld, or /born by the Word of 
God*s Power, that is, by the Divine ay, the 
Ideal or Archetypal World ; by whom allo in the 
IG | ſame 
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ſame place, the Worlds are faid to haye been 
made. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


gn is the advantage that may be made 
hence, to the purpoſes of Devotion, For, 
firſt, if Man was once nothing, this lays a very 
proper and reaſonable ground for Humility and 
Poverty of Spirit. *Tis uſually thought a very 
humbling conſideration, to remind a Perſon of the 
meanneſs of his Original, But, now, what Cri- 
ginal can be ſo mean as to come from nothing ? 
Now this is the condition of Man. He had his 
Riſe from zothing, and derives his Pedegree by 
his Mothers ſide, from Darkneſs and Emptineſs. 
And tho'now by the Omnipotence of his Crea- 
tor he is ſomething, yet ſtill he holds his being as 
precarionſly as he frſt receiv'd it, and depends as 
much for his exiſtence upon the Will of his Cre- 
ator, as Light does upon the Sun, God ſpake the 
word, indeed, before he was made z but to wnmake 
him, he need only be ſilent, and not ſuſtain him 
by the Word of bis Power, And ſhall that Being be 
Proud which was once nothing, and needs only a 
meer Negative to bring him to nothing again ? 
No, ſays the wiſe Man, Pride was not made for 
man: Nor furious Anger for them that areborn of 4 
woman. 

Secondly, As this affords ns grounds of Humili- 
ation, as to our ſelves, ſo we have hence Reaſon 
to adore and magnifie that Power which was ſo 
great asto be able, and that Goodneſs which was 
ſo great as to be willing to bring us from nothing 
to ſomething, ; 
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And ſinceall this proceeds wholly from God, to 
whom we not only owe our beings, but our whole 
perſeverance in being ; hence in the laſt place ap- 
pears the great equity of giving up our whole 
ſelves, our Soul, Body and Spirit, to the Service 
and Glory of that God in whom we live, move, 
and have our being; which, conſidering the great 
Benefit of Creation, and the Right which God 
thereby acquires over us, muſt needs be a very 
reaſonable Service and Sacrifice. 


The Aſpiration. 


M- God, my Creator, how can I be ever ſuffi- 
ciently bumble, when I conſider that I once 
was not s when [I conſider that even thou with 
all thy Omnipotence can'ſt nat reduce me to a 
lower degree of nothing than that from whence 
thou took*ſt me ! When I conſider that I ſtill ſo 
depend upon thee, that I cannot ſubſiſt one mo- 
ment withou thee! What a vanity, what a ſha- 
dow, what a nothing then am I, who once was 
not,and now am only becauſe Thou art, and can 
no longer ſtand in being than ſupported by the 
Arm of thy Power ! 

O my God, I know not whether of the two I 
ought more to Adore and Magnihe, either that 
Power that could raiſe me from nothing, to be 
what I am, or that Gooaneſs which could deter- 
mine that Power to ſo {trange and wonderful a 
Production. Ore deep, © my God, calleth upon; 
another, and my thoughts are all loſt and ſwal- 
low?d up in both, 7 

Praiſe and Adoration be to thee, O my great 
and good God, for *twas from thy Power and 
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Goodnefs that I receiv'd my Being. Thou art he 
that took me out of my Mothers Womb, and thou al- 
ſo waſt my Hope when I hanged yet upon my Mothers 
Breaſt. I have been alſo left unto thee ever ſince I 
was born +: Thou art my God even from my Mothers 
Womb, My Soul ftill bangeth upon thee : Thy right 
Hand does uphold me. Thou boldeſt my Soul in life, 
and ſuffereſt not my Feet to ſlip. 

To thee then, O Father of Spirits, I give up and 
devote my whole ſelf, for I am intirely from thee, 
intirely by thee,and therefore intirely thine, How 
then can I ever offend thee, or rebel againſt thee, 
with whoſe Powers which thou haſt given me, 
and doſt ſtill uphold and maintain in me! My 
God,I will not, but as thou art he whoſe I am,ſo 
thou ſhalt be he whom I will ever ſerve. Free 
me therefore, O God, from my Paſſions, and 
make me but once my Own, and I will then ever 
be Thine. Amen, | 


Contemplation IT. 
Of Man confider'd as an Intelligent (reature. 


I. 
N the Creation of Man there are two things 
chiefly to be remarked, Firſt, The Councel 
and Deliberation of the Bleſſed Trinity, expreſſed 
in theſo words : Let us make man. Secondly, The 
immediate Pattern or Platform, according to which 
he was to be made, expreſſed in theſe words, 
our Image, after our own likneſs. Now both theſe 
denotethe peculiar excellency of human Nature ; 
but eſpecially the latter : For what can make 
mora 
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more for the excellency of Man's compoſition, 
than to ſay, that he was made after the Divine 
Likeneſs. II. 

This Divine likeneſs, not to mention any other 
inſtances of reſemblance, I take to be moſt con- 
ſpicuous in this, that as in the Divine Nature 
there are two Proceſſions; one by way of Intellect, 
which is the a5y©, or Word, and the other by 
way of Love, which is the Holy Spirit. So like- 
wiſe in the human Nature there are as it were 
two Proceſſions, and that of the ſame kind too as 
in the Divine Vnderftanding and Love. By theſe 
two Noble and Divine Powers branching forth 
from the Soul, Man chiefly reſembles God, and 
becomes a little Image of the Trinity. 

IIL. 

My buſineſs at preſent is only with the firſt of 
theſe, namely, the Vnderftanding of Man, or to 
conſider Man as an Intelligent Creature. Here 
therefore I ſhall ſhew, firf#, the Kinds of human 
Knowledge; Secondly, the Mode of it. Now, as 
to the Kinds of human Knowledge, I conſider, 
that ſince Knowledge in general ( as was before 
noted ) is aComprehenſion of Truth, as many ways 
as a Man may comprehend Truth, ſo many ways 
he may be ſaid to know. Now a Man may com- 
prehend Truth, either as to Simple Eſſences, or as 
to their Complex Hubuudes, or as to the Depen- 
dence that is between one Habitude and another. 
The firſt of theſe is what we uſually call Appre- 
henſion 5 the ſecond is what we call Judgment, 
and the laſt is what we ca]l Diſcourſe. Thus we 
are authorized to ſpeak by the Schools, who af- 
cribe Judgment and Diſcourſe to the Underſtand- 
ing ; tho' I am rather ,of Monſieur Halebranche 

his 
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his mind, that there is no other Operation of the 


as being an embracing of, and an adheſion to 
Truth, But then, withal, it muſt be acknow- 
ledg?d, that there is a threefold Perception. One 
whereby I perceive a ſimple Object, without any 
relation which may be ca)l'd a imple Perception: 
Another, when [I perceive the relations of limple 
Eſſences, which may be called a Judicial Percep- 
tion. And athird, when I perceive the relation 
that is between thoſe: relations, which may be 
called a Rational Perception, This is the whole 
Latitude, and full Compaſs of the Intelleft, and 
that which belongs to Intellect in common, whe- 
ther Humanor Divine. £ 

IV. 

For I think it no abſurdity to ſay, that in this 
ſenſe God has Reaſon and Diſcourſe, For 'tis moſt 
certain that he does not only perceive the {imple 
Eſſences of things, and their relations, but alſo 
the relation that is between thoſe relations. 
Oaly there is this difference, that God perceives 
all this at once, with one intire ſimple view 3 
whereas Man is fain to oper his Proſpe&t by degrees, 
by advancing ſtep by ſtep from one propoſition 
to-another in the field of Fruth. | Which, tho' 
it has appropriated to. it ſelf the name of Reaſor, 
yet I think it. does not belong to, the nature of 
Reaſon in gezeral, but is rather an accidental de- 
fe&of it, ſuch as' proceeds from the narrowneſs of 
created, or of ſuch or ſuch created Capacities. 
This muſt not therefore be made neceflary to 
Reafon (that being ſufficiently ſalv'd in perceiving 
the relation that-is between the Habitudes of 
things ) but only to Human Reaſon, V. 


Intelle& but only Perception, and that Judgment m—_— 


and Diſcourſe more properly belong to the Wl, 1. x. cap. 2. 
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V. 

And thus much as to the Kinds of human 
Knowledge. I come now to explain the Afode of 
it, by ſhewing how Man underſtands. This per- 
haps will appear a deſperate undertaking at firſt 
ſight ; but I think the difficulty proceeds more 
from the prejudices of our Education than from 
the remoteneſs of the Theory. For were we not 
otherwiſe prepoſleſt from the Principles of the 
vulgar Philoſophy, what would be more familiar 
and obvious than to conclude that we ſee and 
know all things in God? This is a Notion which 
I very early lighted upon, by the Natural Partu- 
riency of my own mind, before I had conſulted 
with any Authors that might imbye me with it. 
But afterwards I met with ſome that confirm'd me 
in it. For it is a Notion very frequently touch'd 
upon by Platoniſts; by Plotinus, by Proclus, by 


 Marſilins Fiſeinus, by St. Auſtin, by the late French 


Philoſopher Du Hamel,in his Book De Mente Hu- 
mana, and'is ſometimes glanced at by Aquinas 
himſelfy but by none that I know of ſo copionuſ- 
ly, ſo purpoſely, and ſo dexterouſly managed, 
as by the incomparable Monſieur Malebranche, 
who, I think, has eſtabliſhed the truth of ir be- 
yond all cavil or exception, as well as reaſonable 
doubting. TI ſhall therefore, for the clearing of 
this Argument, firſt give a ſhort and ſummary 
account of what that excellent Perſon has medi- 
tated vpon it, and then ſubjoin ſome further 
conſiderations of my own to the ſame purpoſes 
VI. | jt ; 
Firſt then, Monſieur Afalebranche lays down 
this preparatory Poſition, that thoſe Objects which 


are without the Soul, cannot be perceiv'd by 
themſelves 
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( 111 ) 
themſelves, but by the Mediation of 7deas, This 
Propoſition is moit unqueſtionable, taking Ideas 
in a large ſignification for Images or Repreſenta- 
tions of things. For things that are perceiv'd 
muſt be ſome way or other Preſent to the Soul, 
either by themſelves or by their Repreſentatives. 
And ſince they are not by themſelves, they muſt 
by their Ideas. And fo much is acknowledg*d on 
all ſides. Here therefore being no Controverſie, 
there needs no more Proof. 
VIL 

This premiſed, he thus proceeds. It is there- 
fore neceſſary that theſe Ideas which we hare 
of Objects without, ſhould either proceed from 
thoſe Objets: Or that our Mind has a Power 
of producing thoſe Ideas. Or that God ſhould 
produce them with the Mind when he creates it, 
or that he ſhould produce them as often as we 
think of any Object. Or that our Mind ſhould 
poſſeſs in it ſelf all the PerfeCtions which it ſees 
in things. Or laſtly, that it be united to ſome 
Abſolutely perfeCt Being, that includes in himſelf 
all the PerfeCtions of Created Beings. By one of 
theſe ways we muſt neceſſarily perceive whate- 
ver we percelve. 

VII. 


The firſt is according to the vulgar;Philoſophy, 
which teaches thatexternalObjects fend forth cer- 
tain Species like themſelves,and that theſe Species 
are carried by the external Senſes to the commor 
Senſory,and that then they are refined;and ſpiricu- 
alized by the help of that which they call 7-- 
tele eAgens, and ſa'become Jnteligible, then 
are receiv'd into the 7neellefns Paſſivns, and then 
are «Fually wderftood, This certainly is either very 
pro- 
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profound ſenſe, or very profound nonſenſe, one 
of the two, and is rather like the Anatomical Ac- 
count how the Chyle is turn'd into Blood, than like 
a Metaphyſical account of the way of underſt anding. 
But that this Hypotheſis cannot be true, our Au- 
thor ſhews fromthe impoſlibilicy of Objefts ſend- 
Ing forth ſuch-Species, which he proves firſt from 
the Impenetrability of Bodies, Which mult needs 
hinder that theſe Species which are nothing elſe 
but Corporeal effluvias, ſhould poſſeſs the ſame 
Obi, which yet mult be, if, by them ObjeCts are 
render*d viſible,” becauſe the whole Medium, and 
every part of ir, muſt be ſuppoſed full of them. 
IX. 


This he proves, Secondly, 'from the change or 
variation of the Species. For ?tis moſt certain, 
that the nearer the Object, . the greater it ſhews, 
But now what ſhould afterwards diminiſh this 
Species, and what is become of thoſe parts where- 
of it conſiſted, when it appear'd greater > and 
what is it that ſo ſuddenly augments it, when 
"tis beheld through a Teleſcope ? 

X 


The ſame he proves further from the conſide- 
ration of a perfe&. Cube, all the Species of whoſe 
ſides are unequal, and yet the ſides themſelves are 
equally ſquare. AndLaſftly, he cenſures it as an 
unconcetvable ſuppoſition, that a. Body ſhould 
continually ſend forth Species every where, ſo as 
to fill every Point of ſuch vaſt ſpaces, and yet 
not be ſenſibly diminiſh'd, This firſt Hypotheſis 
therefore cannot be true. 

Xl. 

The ſecond is, that our Mind: has a Power of 
Producing theſe"Ideas. This he alſo ſhews > - 
' Halle 
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falſe from the Abſurdity that would thence fol- 
low, which is, that Man would then be able to 
Create. The conſequence he proves by ſhewing 
that theſe Ideas are Real Beings, becauſe they 
have real Properties,and differ one from another, 
and repreſent things really different. And that 
they are alſo Spiritual Beings, and that then Man 
would be able to Create more Noble Entities 
than the Material World, which is the work- 
manſhip of God. 
XII. 


Our Author further ſhews that our Mind 
would nor x/e this Creative Power, though She 
had it, from the Inſtance of a Painter. For as a 
Painter, though never ſo skilful, cannot repre- 
ſent a Creature which he never ſaw, and where. 
of he has no Ideas ſo a Man cannot form the 
Idea of an Object, unleſs he'firſt knows it, that 
is, unleſs he has an Idea of it, which does not 
depend upon. his own Will. Now if he already 
has the Idea of that Objeft, certainly he knows 
it, and then it is tono purpoſe for him to form 
again a »ew [deaof it. This Power therefore of 
Producing Ideas is given to Man in vain, there- 
fore it ought not to be given, therefore this ſe- 
cond Hypotheſis is not true, 

| XIII, 

The third is, that God produces theſe Ideas, 
either with the Mind, or whenever we think of 
any Objet, That this cannot be true as to the 
firſt part, he ſhews from the Infinite number of Ide- 
as which maſt be ſuppoſed in proportion to the 
Infinite number of things, which he exempliſies 
In Mathematical figures, and the Combinations 


thence ariſing. ?Tis not in the firſt place oy” 
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ble that God ſhould create ſo many things with 
every Soul : But Secondly; ſuppoſe he thovuld, and 
the Mind, were a 24agazine of all manner of Ide- 
$, yet mould be an invincible Difficulty to 
= how the Mind among ſnch an Infinite rum- 
ber of Ideas, ſhould be able, and that Fo readily, 
to pick out thofe which it has occaſion for. Tt 
ought not therefore to be ſaid that {deas are Cre- 

ated with ts. 

XIV. 

And there is as little ground to ſuppoſe that 
God does every moment produce 'm ns as many 
feveral ideas, 'as we conceive things. ' For beſides 
that this has already been fufficienttyoverthrown 
in the other, *cis further to be confider'd, that 
we muſt then always a&nally have in us the ideas 
of 31] things, ſecing that at all times wecan will 
to think of all things : Which we could not do 
if we had not'alreadya confuſe Perception'of'them, 
that is, unleſs an Infinite 'number of Tdeas were 
continually beforeour Minds, For we cannot be 
willing to think of that whereof we haver Idea. 
But we'cannot have all this Infinity of Ideas at 
once 1n our ſelyes, therefore this third Hypothe- 
fis is not true. 

XV, 


The fourth is that the Mind needs no other 
thing but ir;ſef for the Perception 'of Objetts, 
and that by Contemplatirig it felf and her own. 
PerfeCtions; She 'can perceive all External Ob- 
jets. This is the boldeſt Aſfertion'of all, and is 
full of /mpicty as well as bſurdicy. They that 
will maintain'this maſt 'be'obliged 'to ſay 'that 
the Mind of Man'has'in it felf the 'Perfe&ions of 


all things, ſince it Ganade] ze init ſelf what it hae. 
not 
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not in it ſelf, and then they would do well to 

conlider whether this be not to make a God of the 

Soul; For *cis God only who kas in himſelf the 

Perfeions of all things, and who therefore ſees 

by his own Light. 
| XVI. 

Having thus overthrown theſe four Hypothe- 
ſes concerning the Mode of our underſtanding, 
Our moſt ingenious Author proceeds to the re- 
maining one, that we ſee all things in God. Which 


though it be ſufficiently eſtablith'd in the over- | 


throw of the reſt, yet he goes on to a more im- 
mediate and direct proof of ir. In order to which 
he premiſes two Poſtulatums which he had before 
prov'd, Firſt, that God has in himſelf the Ideas 
of all things. This he had before concluded from 
Gods creating all things, which he could not do 
without having in himfelf the Ideas of all things: 
And this1 have alſo demonftrated in my fifth 
Comtemplation, by a diſtin&t Argument taken 
from the being of Neceſſary aud Eternal Truths, 
The ſecond Poſtulatum is, that God is-intimately 
by his Preſence united-to our Minds, fo that God 
may be ſaid to be the Place of Spirits, as Space is 
the Place of Bodjes. Theſe two thiags being ſup- 
poſed, it.is moſt certain that the Mind-may ſee 
all things in-God, if-God will be pleaſed to diſ- 
play theſe Ideas toher, there being then.nothing 
to hinder it. And that”tisthe Will and Pleaſure 
of God ſo to do, rather than create an Infinite 
number of Ideas in every Mind, he thus proves: 
XVII, | 

Firſt, from the general Occonomy of the univerſe, 
wherein 'cis obſervable that God never does that 
by difficult ways,which may be dofie by ſimple and 
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eaſie ways: That is, God never does any thing 
in vain, and without Cauſe : When therefore 
God may by himſelf open and exhibir to vs all 
things barely by willing that we ſhould ſee thoſe 
Ideas which are in him, 'tis no way probable 
that to obrain the ſame end, he ſhould prodace 
ſuch an infinite Multicude of Ideas as are neceſſa- 
ry to that variety and multiplicity of Know- 
ledge, that is in all Created Minds. 
XVIII, 

This Mode of Intelligence our Author further 
recommends, by conſidering that by this way 
Created Minds are placed in the greate## depen- 
dence upon God that can poſlibly be. For upon 
this Hypotheſis we cannot only ſee nothing but 
what God will let us ſee, but we can alſo ſee no- 


| thing but what God exhibits to us to be ſeen. 


Neither can our Minds be ſaid ſufficiently to de- 
pend upon God in all its operations, if they are 
ſuppoſed to have all that is neceſſary for aQion, 
that is, to have in themſelves the Ideas of all 
things always preſent. 


This again he more ſtrongly inforces by an 
Argument taken from the 2arner of our Minds 
perceiving all things. For we all find by certain 
experience that when we are minded to think of 
any particular thing, we firſt caſt our eyes about 
upon all Beings, and then at laſt, adhere to the 
conſideration of that Objeft, which we intended 
to think upon, Now 'tis paſt all queſtion that 
we cannot deſire to fee any Obje&t, but we muſt 
ſee it already, although Confuſcly, and after a ge- 
neral kind of a way. So that ſince we can delire 
to ſee all Objects, now this, now that, hence -1 
wl 
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will certainly follow, that all Beings are Preſent 
to our minds. But now all Beings cannot any 
other way be preſent to the mind, but becauſe 
God is preſent to it, who in the Simplicity of his 
Being comprehends all beings. The ſame may be 
further confirm*d from the Perception of Uni- 
verſals. Which the mind could nor well be ſap- 
poſed able to repreſent, unleſs ic ſaw all Beings ins 
cluded in One. For ſince every Created thing is 
an Individual, no one can ſay that he perceives 
any thing Created, when he perceives, ſuppoſe, 
a Triangle in general. This well deſerves to be 
conſidered. 
XX. 


Again our Ingenious Author argues from the 
Idea which we have of Irfinite. For *tis plain 
that we percerve Infinite, though we do not com- 
prehend it, and ti:at our mind has a very Diſtin& 
Idea of God, which it could not have but by its 
union with God. Since 'tis abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that the Idea of God ſhould be from any thing 
that is Created, 

XXI, 

He further Conſiders that the Mind has not 
only an /dea of Infinite, but that it alſo has it be- 
Fore it has any Idea of finite, For we concelve In- 
finite Being, barely by conceiving Being, with- 
out conſidering whether it be finite or infinite. 
But now to conceive any finite Being, we muſt 
detrath ſomething from that general Notion of 
Being, which by conſequence muſt be Antecedent, 
Our mind therefore perceives nothing but i» the 
Idea which it has:of Infinite. And- this Idea is 
ſo far from being form'd from a Confuſe heaping 
together of the Ideas of ſpecial Beings, as Philo» 

I 3 ſophers 
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ſophers commonly pretend, that all thoſe Speci- 


al Ideas are nothing elſe but Participations from 
the general Idea of Infinite Even as God does 


not hold his Being from the Creatures, but all 


Ereatures ſubſiſt only by him. 
| XXl11. 

He adds one Argument more which he thinks 
will go for Demonſtration, with thoſe who are 
uſed to Abſtract ways ofReaſoning. It is impoſ- 
poſlible that God in any of his aftions ſhould 
have any Principal End different from himſelf. 
This is a Common Notion with every Attentive 
Thinker. And the Scripture ſuffers vs not to 
doubt but that God made al things for bimſelf. 
It is neceſſary therefore that not only our Natu- 
ral Love, that is, the motion which he produces 
in us, ſhould tend towards himſelf, but that 
moreover that X nowledge and Light, which he 
beſtows upon our mind ſhould open and exhibit 
to us ſomething that is in himſelf. For wharſoe- 
yer comes from God cannot be for any other be- 
ſides God. If God ſhould Create a Mind and 
vive it the Sun, ſuppoſe, for its Idea, or imme- 
diate Object of Knowledge, God would then 
make that Mind for the Sun, and not for himſelf. 
| XXII » 

God therefore cannot make 2 mind to know 
his Works, unleſs that mind do in fome manner 
ſee God when it ſees his Works fo that |. may 
venture to ſky, that if we did not ſome way or 
other ſee God, we ſhould fee nothing at all. Even 
as if we did hot love God ; that is, if'God did 
niot continually impreſsupon usthe love of ,_ 
in general, we ſhould /ove nothing at all, 
if ince this loye is the ſame withour Will, we _ 
| not 
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(119). 
not love or will any thing without him, ſince 
we cannat love Particular goods but by determi- 
ning towards thoſe gaods that motion of Loye 
which God gives us tawards himſelf. We love 
therefare nothing but by that neceſſary love by 
which we are maved towards Gad, and we ſce 
nothing but by that Natural Knowledge which 
we have of God. And all thaſe Special Ideas which 
we have af the Creatures, are nothing elſe but 
Limitations of the Idea of the Creator, as all the 
motion of qur Will tawards the Creatures are nq- 
thing elſe but Deferwipations of that motian 
which is toward the Creator. 

XX1V. ; 

He appealslaſt of all to Scriptyre, which in di- 
vers places gives ahundant canfirmatipn to this 
Hypotheſis. As when we are ſaid, not 70 beliſſi- 2 cor, 4.7 
cient of our ſelves, to think auy thing 4s of aur ſelves, : 
but that ozr ſufficiency is of God. Again, God 1s Rom.1.1g. 
{aid to have ſhews unto the Gentiles what might be | 
known of him, Again, God is call'd, the father of Jam. 1.17. 
lights. God is alfo ſaid, by the Pſalmiſt, to teach 
man Knowledge. Laſtly, A is ſaid, to be the true 
light, which inlightens every man that comes into the” 
world, XXV. 

From all which, he concludes, that God is the 
Tntelligible World, or the Place of Spirits, as the 
Material World is the place of Bodies.. That theſe 
Spirirs receive their Modifications, or Senſations 
from his Power, and find their /gea's in his Wil: 
dom, and by bis Love are moved by all orderly 
z0tions ; and that in God we have our Life, qur 
Motion, and our Being. According to that of 
St.Paul, He us not far from every one of us : For ig him AR. 17.28. 


we live, and move, aud have our being, 
EY XXYI. 
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( 120 ) 
XXVI, 

And thus in as ſhort a compaſs as I could com- 
prize it, have I given a ſummary account of what 
the excellent Monſieur Malebranche has at large 
delivered upon this Theory, of our {ceing all things 
5: God, I ſhall now further eſtabliſh ic by ſome 
other conſiderations of my own, 

XXVII. 

That all our Intelle&ual Perception is by Ide- 
as, that is. not by the immediate preſence of 
things themſelves, but by ſomething that inti- 
marely and immediately repreſents them to our 
mind, is a thing plain in it ſelf, and by all ſo ac- 
knowledged. And thar all the Idea's of things, 
with their reſpe&ive habitudes and relations are 
in God, [ have abundantly proved; and alſo as 
to the manner explained in my Contemplation of 
the Divine Omniſcience, The thing now to be 
conſider'd is, whether we do not ſee and know 
whatever we ſee and know in God ; that is, whe- 
ther thoſe Idea's which are in God, be not the 
very Ideas which we ſee, and the immediate Ob- 
ject of our Knowledge and Perception. 
| XXVIIL 

That it is ſo, beſides what Monſieur Aale- 
branche has offered upon this Argument, I further 
prove by conſidering, firſt, That fince Knowledge 
is Comprehenſion of Trath, if the Truth which 
I comprehend be in God, and in him only, then 
I muſt be ſaid to ſee and know whatever I ſee and 
know in God. This1sa plain and eaſfie conſe- 
quence. And that the Truth which I compre- 
hend is in God only, Ithus make out, 

XX1IX. | 

The nature of Truth conſiſts in a certain = 
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tual reſpe& or habitnde of ſimple Eſſences one to 
another. But theſe relations which I compre- 
hend, and which are the ſame with 7ruth, are 
not verified of the ſimple Eſſences, as they are in 
their External and Natural ſubſiſtencies, but as 
they are in the Divine Idea's. Ideny not but that 
there may be relation between things in their n4- 
tural ſubſiſtencies, but I ſay that is not the relati- 
on which I priely and dire&ly behold when I con- 
template Truth, For, firſt, things according to 
their Natural ſubſiſtencies are | Temporary, and 
once were not, but the relation which I behold is 
Eternal, and was from everlaſting; and conſe- 
quently cannot be the relation of things accor- 
Again, 'the 
Eſſences of things, as to their Natzral ſubſiſtence, 
may ceaſe to be, . but the relation- which I behold 
is Immutable and Immortal, and will be ever the 


ſame. Again, things as they are in Nature, are 


not, even while they are, according to that ex- 
attneſs according to which we diſcern ſome cer- 
tain relations. to belong to them. Thus for in- 
ſtance, when I define a right. Line: to be that 
which lies equally between its two Points, is 
there, can there be any fuch Line in Nature to 
which this relation may belong 2 This relation 
therefore is not the relation of any Line in Na- 
ture, but of aLinein Idea. And fo "cis in all 
other inſtances; -the relations which we behold 
are not the relations of any Natural, but of 1deal 
Entities. Theſe are the things which are properly 
related, other things are ſo only by accident and 
reduFively as they come under theſe. And "tis 
the relation of theſe which, we properly diſcern, 
and which are the prime, dire}, and —_ 
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object of our Perception, the relations of other 
things come under a ſecondary diſcernment, and 
they are only ſo far beheld, as they are beheld 


in theſe. 

7 | XXX.- 

- - And this is what the Schools themſelves muſt of 
neceſſity come to, if they would but attend to 
the conſequence-of what they affirm, when they 
ſay, That Sejence is not of Singulars, but of Unt- 
verſal and Abſtratt Natures, For where are theſe 
Univerſal Natures? Not in this E&ypal World. 
Whatever is here, is Sinqulay. thi or that, It muſt 
be therefore'in the 7deal or Architypal World, that 
is, in the Divine Nature, as' exhibitive of thar 
which is created; where theſe Univerſal Natypres, 
which are the proper objects of Science, are to be 
found. - And conſequently, *cis in God that: we 
know all the Truth, which-we know. 

L ; \ XXXl. 

- And this very Notion Aquinachad once plaine 
ly light upon, however he came afterwards to 
boſe it: © For, ſays he, in expreſs terms, t is ne- 
ceſſary to fay that yo human. Soul knows all things in 
their Eternal Reaſons, by the participation of which 
we know Co For that Tntelletual Light which 


Part. 7. Q, # in 1, is nothing elſe but a participated ſimilitude 
BJ. Ar. 5. of that increated Light in which the Eternal Reaſons 


are contain'd. This is almoſt as plain an acknow- 
ledgment of our feeing all things in God as one 
would wiſh; and differs little or nothing from 
that celebrated Defigicion Plato gives of Know- 
ledge, which he calls, 4 Participation of Ideas. 
XXX. | 
. But to proceed, if the Truth which we ſee be 
nor 4n Ged, I would fain know whence has it its 
| | Uni'y 
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Unity and Identity, its Steddineſs and Immutability, 
its Everlaſtingneſs and Perpetuity > 'W hence is ic 
that *is alike diſcern'd by different minds, and by 
the ſame mind at different times? We have nothing 
in our jelves but what is flux and mutable, and 
the things without us are as mutable and uncer- 
tain as we our ſelves. Again, whence is it that 
Truth is preſent in all pleces, and that indepen 
dently upon our thinking or knowing ? For, ſuppoſe 
all the Men and Angels in the World ſhould ſuſ- 
pend thinking, yet the exiſtence of Truth would 
not be thereby ſuſpended, but remain as it was 
before. For-by thinking we do not wake Truth, 
but only perceive it as it is in 1 /elf, by attend- 
ing to that Light which ſhines upon us, and 1s 
intimately preſent with us. Truth therefore will 
exiſt and be always the ſame, whether we think: 
or no;z which is a plain Argument that tho? it be 


iz us, yet *tis nothing, of ors, nor 1s it at allde-: 


pendent upon our Underſtandings, but only up- 
on his who is neceſſarily, and is in «ll places, and 


is Trath it ſelf. 


XXXIIL 

This concluſion may be further inferr*d from 
the Permanency and Immutable Stability of ſimple 
Ideas. I find in my mind certain Idea's of a fix*d 
and unalterable Nature, ſuch as I can neither 
add any thing to, or at all diminiſh from. Thus 
for inſtance, the Idea of a Triangle has a deter- 
minate and immutable Nature, ſuch as is not in 
my power any way to alter. I can, indeed, ceaſe 
to think of a Tri«ngle, and convert my mind to 
the ſpeculation of fome other Figure. But when- 
ſoever I do think of a Triangle, I cannot help re- 
preſenting it to my mind afcer one and the _ 
| Co 
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( 124 ) 
determinate way, Which is a certain Argument 
that this Idea is. not of my own raiſing or form- 
ing, for then it: would be Arbitrary, and I might 
vary it at pleaſure; but that *cis an abſolute Na. 
tare, diſtint from, and independent on my Un. 
derſtanding , and, indeed, that *cis no other than 
the Divine Eſſence it ſelf, after a ſpecial mode of 
Exhibition or | Imitability : For nothing but God 
himſelf is abſolutely Immutable, He only being 
that Father of Lights, in whom is no varying, 
nor ſhadow of turning. 
XXXIV- 

This, again, may be further argued, from obr 
defire of Knowledge,and from the manner of our at- 
eaining toit. As to the defire of Knowledge, I 
remark this, That among all the things which 
are kzowable, there 1s not one which I may not, 
nay, which I do not actually deſire to know. But 
now I cannot have any deſire of that whereof [ 
have'no manner of Knowledge. For deſire pro- 
ceeds from Knowledge, and- conſequently pre- 
ſappoſes it. I muſt therefore be ſuppoſed to have 
already ſome Knowledge of all that I deſire to 
know ; thatis, I muſt have a confuſe Knowledge 
of chat which] deſire to knoiv clearly and diſtint#- 
ly. And therefore ſince I deſire to know, or may 
deſire to know every thing clearly and diſtinly, 
I muſt beallowed to havea confuſe Knowledge of 
every thing. ' But, now, how can this be, but 
by my having all things aCtually prefent tro my 
mind ? And how can this be, but by my:having 
a confuſe glance of that Being in whom are all 
things, and.who is All? / | 

| XXXV., 

Then as to the manner of our attaining to 

Knows 
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Knowledge, 'tis a thing in the firſt place worth 
conſidering, How a Child comes to learn his firſt 
Language. To know a Language, is to know 
that ſuch a word is to go as align for ſuch a 
thing. Now of words there are ſome to which 
the thing that anſwers is material and ſenſible. 


- Others, again, there are, to which the things 


that anſwer, are purely Intelleftual. This premilſed, 
I demand how a Child comes to underſtand the 
firſt Language which he learns ? You will ſay, by 
frequent hearing the word repeated, when at the 
ſame time the thing is pointed to, he begins at 
length to colleQ-that ſuch a word is to go for 
ſuch a thingy and ſo to call a Table, a Table, 
and a Sto], a Stool. True, this ſerves well enough 
to "explain how we may learn the meaning of 
ſuch words to which ſomething ſenſible anſwers. 
But this won't at all help us our in accounting 
for the underſtanding words which fignifie pure 
ImelleFual Notions. For theſe cannot be pointed 
at when I hear the word, as in the other caſe, be- 
cauſe not preſent, nor ſenſible, and _—_ 
ſhould the word be never ſo often ſaid over to 
me, I might indeed grow familiar with the ſound, 
but I ſhould never be able thence to underſtand 
that this word is to be joyned as a ſignto ſuch an 
Idea, As for inſtance, ſhould I hear this word 
Yertue repeated to me daily, I ſhould in alittle 
time come to be acquainted with the ſound, ſo 
as to know it again from any other ſound ; but 
ſure were I to hear it to Eternity, I ſhould never 
thence be inſtructed among all thoſe Intelleftual 
Idea's which I have, which was ſignifi'd by that 
word, neither of them being to be pointed to 


when I heard the ſound, - And yet we find by ex- 
Perience 
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rience that Children do make a ſhift to find out 
This, and that they learn the meaning of ſucti 
words whoſe Idea's are [ntelletual, almoſt as ſoon 
aS they do the other, and that at an Age when 
their obſervation is next to none at all. But how 
they come to do this is an amazing thing to con- 
| ſider. And truly T have no other way to folve 
the difficulty, but by ſuppeſing that as often as 
they hear ſuch words to which the Notions that 
anſwer are purely IntelleFual, and conſequently 
be not pointed at when the word is ſpoken : God 
then, who is never wanting in neceſſaries, ſupplies 
the part of the Teacher, by exhibiting fuch a part 
of the [deal World, to the mind of the Child, as 
is ſignified by ſuch an arbitrary ſign. And this 
exhibition being thus occaſionally vouchſafed by 
God whenever ſuch words are repeated, has the 
ſame effect to make the Child underſtand the 
meaning of words, whoſe Notions are purely 1n- 
relleftual, as pointing to the ſenſible Object has to 
make him know the meaning of words which ſig- 
nihe things material and ſenſible. 

XXX VI. 

Paſs we next from knowledge of words to 
knowledge of rhings. This knowledge we get and 
increaſe by Study, Now 'Study is nothing elſe, 
but a cloſe application of mind to the ſpeculati- 
on of Truth. The more intent we are in our 
view of Truth, the more we diſcover of it. And 
not only ſo, - but the more intenſly we ſpeculate | 
It, the more uniform we are in our judgments Þ 
about it, The more we think, the more we come | 
to agree in our.thoughts, Now this plainly argues, 
that Truth is one abſdlute and ſeparate Nature, 
-independing upon our Underſtandings ; and, yet | 
withal, | 
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withal,intimately and conftantly preſent'to them : 
For; otherwiſe, how could it be thus in our pow- 
er at any time to apply our minds to the ſpecu- 
Jation of it ? Now, what can this one independ- 
ing, and ever-preſent Nature be, but God? To 
know Trath therefore is to know God : and Di- 
vinity is a larger Smy than we are aware of. 
XXX VII. 

Further, 1conſfider, that ſince: God has made 
Man after his own Image and Likeneſs, *tis highly 
rational to believe that we imitate him in our 
Underftandings ;, Underſtanding being one of the 
principal partsof Man, And how can we duly 
rmitate him in our Underſtandings, unleſs we be 
ſuppoſed to know and perceive after the ſame 
general way that God knows and perceives ? But 
now 'the mode of the Divine Underſtanding, is 
by conſulting the deal World, that is, himſelf as 
variouſly imitable and exhibitive of things, Thus 
*tis moſt certain God knew and perceived before 
the Production of this Efypal World, there be- 
ing then no other mode of Perception imagina« 
ble. And thus he muſt be ſuppoſed to perceive 
now and ever, there being no varying or ſhadow of 
rwrning in'God, much lefs from berter:to worſe, as 
itwould be, ſhould God be ſuppoſed before the 
Creation to'know by and in himfelf, and after- 
whrds by any created or foreign Ideas.It is there- 
fore:congroous to ſuppoſe that as.God'knows and 
perceives all things inihimſelf,'fo Man who is af- 
ter the Divine 'image .knows and perceives all 


things in'God. 
XXX VIII. 
Again, 'tis highly rational 'to believe that we 
Know anQPerceive Now after the ſame _— 
| tho 
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tho* not in the ſame degree, as we ſhall bereafter 
in Heaven. As the Eye ſees after the ſame man- 
ner, tho not in the ſame meaſure, by night 
as it does by day, For the ſtare of Glory is not 
the Deſtruftion, but only the Perfeftion and Ex- 
altation of the ſtate of Nature, But now *tis cer- 
tain this ſhall be the mode of our Viſion and Per- 
ception hereafter, we ſhall then ſee all things in 
God, for ſays the Pſalmiſt, Wirh thee is the well of 
life, and in thy light ſhall we ſee light. And there- 
fore we may with reaſon conclude that this is the 
mode of our Preſent Intelligence, and that now 
alſo we ſee Light, in the Light of God. And ac- 
cordingly ſays the Apoſtle, now we ſee thro a Glaſs 
derkly, but then face to face : Where oblerve that 
our Preſent Viſion does not differ from our 
Future, as to the Obje, but only as to the Degree 
of Charity. God is the Objett of both, only now 
he is ſeen thro' a Glaſs, that is, thro? the Veil of 
our Mortal Fl:ſh, whereas then the Vell ſhall 
be remov'd, and our viſion of him ſhall be Clear 


and Perfet, 
XXXIX. 


Laſtly, I confider that Ialways think of Being 
ingeneral. Particular Beings indeed I think of, 
or not think of at Pleaſure, but Being in gene- 
ral is ever before my mind, and I cannot poſlibly 
remove it from me. For there is the ſame Pro- 
portion in our Vnderſtanding that is in our Love. 
There is a variety and viciſlitude in our love of 
Particular goods, ſometimes we love them, ſome- 
times we do not love them, ſometimes we love 
this, ſometimes thati, ſometimes more, and 
ſometimes leſs ; but'our love of good in general 


is neceſſary, conſtant, and uniform. And there 
is 
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frer is the ſame meaſure in our Thinking, Particular Bo 248070 
an- Beings we think of by intervals and with variety. tn 8 
ght F Bur we always and unceſlantly think of Being in t48 mM 
not general. And when we think of Particular Beings, * 00 
Ex- we don't ſo much depart from Being in general, OR 1; ; 
cer- | as confine and determin our minds to ſome cer- 4%" oY 
Era tain Perfections of it. Nay, when we think that TY 
3 in we think of nothing, our mind is then moſt ee 40}; 
lof | fall and pregnant of wandring, Indetermi- WRTy | 
res nate , Indefinite Ideas of Being in general. 4 TH 
the This 1 evidently experiment in my ſelf, and 1 obott 
ow queſtion not that whoever attends to the operati- v9 
ac- | onsof his mind wiil find the ſame: Now I de- 11222) 
laſs | mand whence ſhould this come to paſs that I am > Fe 
hat | thus neceſſarily determin'd at all times, and in all 458 
our Places to think of Being in general, but only from Rent 
TEE this, - that Being in general is inſeparably nnited 2 W41 
ow to my mind, and intimately preſent to it, as » , © 800 
of being always, -and every where, $2 
"all | n 0k 
ear | But now Being in general is the ſame with God, +. 208 
| as has been ſhewn in the Former part, If there-= Yn 
; fore Being in general be united to my Soul, then L i $i 
mg God is united to my Soul, And not only fo, but wil, 5, 2 
of, alſo more intimately united to it than any thing Ea i 
ne- |, elſe can be, becanſe theres nothing elſe that I ak 
ly | neceſſarily think of, whereas I do neceſſarily think "430 
'0- | of God. And if God be ſo intimately united to Ana 
Ve. my Soul, how can I otherwiſe conclude but that .. fo" HAR 
of "ris in him that I ſee all that I ſee ? For in what 4 
1e- elſe cay I ſee it, nothing being ſo intimately by. 5. 
ve |. Preſential to me as God ? And in what elſe need 208 
nd |! I ſee it, God having in himſelf the Ideas of all 16 *1w! il 
ral || things, as was before proved, » wh vs 
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XLI. 

Now us to, Scripture-Authority, beſides what 
Monſieur Malebranche has alledged, Ifurther of- 
fer to be conſider'd, Firſt,thatGod is not only ſaid 
to enlighten our minds, and all our lamination is 
every where aſcribed to him, but It is alſo.parti- 
cularly aſcribed to the ſecond Hypoſtaſss of: the 
Bleſſed Trinity, who is a5y©; the word or. in- 
ward conception of God, or the Ideal Warld, 
Thus in the 8th of the Proverbs, there is deſcri- 
bed a Subſtantial Wiſdom ( which can. be. no, 
other but the Divine aiy@&, who.is the, Wiſdom, 
of the Father ) concerning which it, is ſaid, The 


Lord poſſeſs d mein the beginning of h1s. way, before. 


his works of old. I was ſet up from everlaſting, from 
the Beginning ( and ſo St.. John, 1n the Beginning 
was the word) or. ever the earth was.: When there 
were no Depths I was brought forth ( there's the eter- 
nal Generation ) when there were no Fountains 
abounding with Water, Before the Mountains were 
ſettled; before the Hills was I brought forth- While 
a yet he had not made the Earth, nor the Fields, nor 
the bigheSt part of the duſt of, the World. When he 
prepared the Heavens I was there,when he ſet a Com- 
_ upon: the face of the Deep, When he eftabliſh'd 
the, Clouds above, when he Strengthn'd the fountains 
of the Deep. When he gave to the Sea bs Deecxee,, 
that the Waters ſhould not paſs bus Commandment, 
when be appointed the Foundations of the Earth. Then. 
was I by him, as one brought up. with him, and I was. 
aaily his delight, rejoycing always before him. This 
I think will readily be, acknowledg'd to bea plain 
and graphical Deſcription of. the Divine aiy®, 
or Ideal World. Now of this ſame Divine aiy@- 
it is alſo ſaid in the ſame Chapter, Counſel is 
Mine, 


( 137 ) 
Mine, and ſound Wiſdom, I am underſtanding, By Net. 14. 
me Kings reign, and Princes decree Fuſtice. . By. 
me Princes rule, and Nobles, even all the Judges of 
the Earth. And again, v. 20, Tlead in the way of 
Righteouſneſs, in the midſt of the Paths of Judgment. 
And again chap. 9. ſays the ſame ſubſtantial Wiſ- 
dom, Whoſo is ſimple, let him turn in hither, ( that. 
is, to the Intellectual Feaſt which ſhe is there 
ſaid to have prepared ) and to him thar wants, 
underſtanding ſhe ſays, Come eat of my Bread, and 
drink.of the Wine which I have mingled. 
 XLIL | 

By this it is as plain as any thing can be, that 
is figuratively expreſſed, that all our illuminati- 
on proceeds from the Divine a4y@&, the ſubſtan- 
tial wiſdom of God. Burt St. John ſpeaks more 
plainly 3 Thi # the true light which inlightens every, 
man that comes into the world, Now true Light, 1s 
here the ſame. as ozly Light,  andimplies that all 
other pretended Lights, are falſe ones. Again 
ſays our Lord, I am the light of the world, And,” 
I am the way, the truth, and the hife. And again. 
ſays our Lord in his Prayer, \San#ifie them thro' 
thy truth, thy, word. truth : Which is not . meant, 
of the written Word, but of the ſubſtantial and 
eternal Word, as appears from the: Context. 
Laſtly, -the Apoſtle ſays expreſly of this Divine 
Word, that he i made unto us Wiſdom, Which 1s 1 Cor. 39. 
exactly according to our Hypotheſis that we ſee 
all things in the Ideal World, or Divine aiy&. 

| XLIIL 

I might add a great deal more to this purpoſe, 
but I think that from theſe conſiderations, joyn'd 
with thoſe of Mr. 2alebranche, "tis clear, even 
to Demonſtration,that Man is not his own Light, 
2 or 
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or a Light to himſelf, and alſo that no other 
Creature can be a Light to him, but that he ſees 
and knows all things in the Divine aty.®,, or Ide- 
al World, which is that tre Light within him fo 
much talkt of by Enthuſiaſts, who by a kind of 
blind Parturiency of mind have confuſcdly glanc'd 
at what we have here more diſtintly explaind: 
That all our Light and Illumination proceeds 
wholly from him who at firſt ſaid, /te there be 
light z that we ſee fo much of Truth as we ſee of 
God; that the Ideas which are in God are the ve- 
ry Ideas which we ſee, and that the Divine avy&- 
is our Wiſdom, as well as the Wiſdom of bis Father. 
So abſolutely neceſſary is the Dofrin of Ideas, 
when rightly ſtated tothe explaining the Mode 
both of Divine and Human Knowledge; without 
which I ſhall venture to affirm that they can 
neither of them be explained or underſtood. 


« The Vſe of this to Devotion. 


YInce then God is that Jntelligible Light, in 
which we ſee and know, and ſince we ſee and 
know ſo much T7#th as God is pleaſed to diſco- 
ver to us of himſelf, we may hence colle& to the 
advantage of Devotion, Firſt, What little Rea- 
ſon the Wiſeſt of us all have to be proud of our 
underſtanding and kyowledge. We are generally 
more apt to be proudof our Underſtandings than 
of any thing elſe about us ; but this we have leaſt 
reaſon to be proud of, there being according to 
the preceeding Hypotheſis no other difference be- 
tween a Wiſe Man and a Fool, but only that 
God is pleaſed by his in-dwelling Ideas to illumi- 
nate one more than another, or to diſcover _ 
O 


a * 
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of himſelf to onethan he does to another. And 
if ſo, then to be proud of my knowledge, is to be 
proud that I am more dependent upon God than 
another Man is, which indeed is a very proper 
Argument for Humility, but a very Abſurd one 
for Pride. 

Hence again we may collet how reaſonable 
tis that we ſhould Blefs, Praiſe and Adore God 
as the ſole Author of all our Light and Know- 
ledg, as our immediate Teacher and Inſtructer, 
and that to him we ſhould always addreſs our 
ſelves in Prayer for further Hlumination. 

Laſtly, *twill hence follow that we ought al- 
ways moſt chearfully to attend to the DiCtates of 
this Light within ns, that we ought to look up- 
on all Truth as Divine Revelation, and on our 
Reaſon as a Divine Monitor,as the Angel of God's 
Preſence, And accordingly to be very careful how 
we tranſgreſs any of his clear Dictates, that we 
grieve not this Angel leſt he ſmite us, that we do n0- 


thing againſt him, leſt he forſake us. 
The Aſpiration. 


M” God, my Light, what i an that thou art 
mindful of him, and the ſon of Man that thou 
ſo regardeſt him ? But much more, what is Man 
thar he ſhould ſo regard himſelf? that he ſhould 
regard himſelf for that which is leaſt of all his 
own, his Knowledge and Wiſdom ? For, O God, 
we are not a Light to our ſelves, but »tis thon, 
O God, art our Light, and in thy Light do we 

ſee Light, | 
O my Wonderfal Connſellour, with what Humi- 
lity and Poyerty of ſpirit ought I to reflect upon 
K 3 the 
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the richeſt Endowments of my Mind, ſince I ſee 
only by thy Light, and depend upon thee for 
what I Know, as much as for what | am? And 
how unworthy ſhould I be of thy Divine Light, 
ſhould 1 be puffed' up through the Abundance of 
this'thy Revelation ? _ 

Not unto me therefore, O my God, my Light, 
not unto me, but to thy greatneſs and goodneſs 
be the Praiſe and the Glory. For *tis thy Word, 
thy Eternal Word, that is a Lantern unto my feet, 
aud a light unto my paths. The Lord is my light and 
my ſalvation, and it is he that teacheth Man 
Knowledge, 7will therefore thank the Lord. for 
giving me warning, my reins alſo chaſtes me in the 
night-ſeaſon. EB 

"Lighten my Darkneſs I beſeech thee, O Fa- 
ther" of Lights, and ſhine upon me more and 
more-'with'the Brightneſs of thy glory. O ſend out 
thy light and thy truth, that they may lead me, and 
bring me unto thy holy Hill, and tothy dwelling. 

Shew the light of thy countenance upon thy HER 
and teach me thy Statutes. O let the Angel of thy 
Preience go always before me in this my Plgri- 
mage, and grant that I may alway attend and 
give heed to his Counſel and Direttion, that fo 
walking in thy Light here, I may for ever live, 
and forever rejoyce inthe full and open Light of 
thy Countenance'hereafter, Amer, 9” 
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Contemplation III, («th 
Of Man conſider'd as an Amorous Creature, T Ny | ; 


[. 
Y the and Good employ the whole Capacity of 
Z Man, whoſeems to be purely deſigned and 


made for the contemplation of the former, and for \9þ-57- 
the deſire and fruition of the latter, Having there- ; 00 91 
fore conſider'd Man as an Intelligent Creature, or 4. 4% 
as he is a Contemplator of Truth, 1 ſhall now pro- WET 
ceed to conſider him as an Amorom Creature, Or LA 4 
as he is a deſirer of Good. -.\,2 608 
IL. 21 $120k bf 
The management of this Subject ingages me 14" 400 
vpon the conſideration of theſe four things. 4x 
Firft, What Love or Deſire is, or wherein the ge- », © 1 
neral Nature of it does conſiſt > Secondly, That - "Fas 
Love or Deſire is in Man, or that Man is an Amo- 3 7 46 
rows Being. Thirdly, Whence Man has this At- 1 Li 
feftion, or what is the proper cauſe of it. Foxrth- Kits 
ly, and Laſtly, After what manner this AﬀeCtion WY 
has it ſelf, or how it ſtands proportion'd to 3-2 
that cauſe, | Fe þ. : 
Il, | {= 63M 
Now as to the Fir##, I ſay that the general A #1451 
nature of Love conſiſts in a motion of the Soul to- _ 
wards Good, But this I have ſufficiently explain- 4 £508 
ed in a diſtinit Treatiſe upon this occaſion, to 777. Theory * $260 
which I ſhall chuſe rather to refer my Reader, «1d Regs jt ©4108 
than to trouble him or my elf with needleſs re- 777 id '+ wh 
petitions, TED - 8 
%e-' 7 
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IV. 

As to the Second, That there is ſuch a motion 
in Man, I need ſay no more, bnt that we are in- 
timately conſcious of it, as much as we are of 
the motion of our Heart, or Lungs, or of any 
other Phyſical Impreſſion in or about us, All 
therefore that I ſhall further inſiſt upon ſhall be 
the two laſt things : Firſs, What is the proper 
cauſe of this motion in Man, And, Secondly, Af- 
ter what peculiar manner this motion has it ſelf, 
or ſtands proportioned to that cauſe, To theſe 
two Enquiries I ſhall confine my preſent Con- 
templation. 

V. 

As to the cauſe of this motion in Man, which 
we call Love or Deſire, I conſider that it muſt be 
the ſame that is the cauſe of all the Phyſical Mo- 
tion in the Univerſe. Now Phyſical Motion is 
reſolv'd into a double cauſe, an occaſional cauſe, 
and an efficient cauſe. The occaſional cauſe of Phy- 
fical Motion is Emptineſs or Vacuity. For in that 
which is abſolutely full there can be no Motion, 
becauſe of the Impenetrability of Bodies. The 
efficient Caufe of Phyſical Motion is either par- 
ticular or univerſal. The particular is, the preſ- 
ſare or impnlfe of particular Bodies one againſt 
another, The univerſal is, no other than God 
himſelf, who in the Creation of the World ( as 
the Carteſian Philoſophy rightly ſappoſes ) di- 
ſpcnſed a certain Portion of Motion and Reſt to 
Matter, which he ſtil] preſerves the ſame by his 
Almighty Power, $So thatif one part of Matter 
ccale to be moved, ſo much motion as was in that 
is transferred to another part : And if the ma- 
tion of one decreaſes or be d:miniſhed, it is com- 
Sy | penſated 
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penſated in another. And ſothe ſame meaſure of 
motion is always conſerved in the Univerſe. 
And unleſs God be ſuppoſed to be the Author of 
Motion, *twill be impoſſible to give any account 
of the Original of it. For neither can Bodies 
move themſelves, nor can they be moved by one 
another on to Infinity. We muſt therefore at 
laſt come to a firſ# Mover unmoved, which is God. 
And ſo Ariſtotle calls God, 73 ng3roy xuyiy dxiryſer, 
the firſt Mover unmoved, . 

VI. 

And thus in the ſame Propoſition, the motion 
of Love is alſo reſolvable into a double cauſe, an 
occaſional Cauſe, and an efficient Cauſe. The oc- 
caſional Cauſe of this motion, as of the other, is 
Emptineſs or UVacuity, For Love or Deſire is 
founded upon Jndigence and Self- inſufficiency of 
the Soul, which having not within it ſelf enough 
to content ic, is forced to go out of it ſelf for 
ſupplies. And ſo Ariſtotle in his Ethics, dyanai. 
ewors # ivdSeing n imiluuia, Defere 15 the fulfilling of In- 
digence. And accordingly we find that the more 
weak and indigent any Perſon is, ſtil] the more 
abounding in deſire. Thus Children are more 
profuſe in their Deſires than Adult Perfons, Wo- 
men than Men, and the Sick more than thoſe 
who are in Health. This is well ſhadowed forth 


in Fotham's Parable, wherein the Bramble is re- Judg.9.15. 


preſented as more ambitions than either the Olive- 
tree, Fig-tree, or the Vine. For he preſently ac 
cepted of that Empire which they had all declin- 
ed, Where there is no Indigence there is no 
room for Deſire ; and accordingly God, who is 
an abſolutely ful! Being, can no more admit of 
deſire, than a place that is abſolutely fallcan ad- 
mit of motjon, VII. 
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( 238 ) 
VH, 

As'to the efficient Cauſe of this Moral Motion, 
it is alſo double as in Phyſical Motion. Ir i; 
either Particular or Univerſal. The parti- 
cular efficient Cauſe, are particular Goods, whe- 
ther Senſual or Intellectual s which a& npon the 
Soul, and anſwer to the preſſure or impulſe of 
particular Bodies in Natorel Motion, The Uni- 
verſalefctent Cauſe, is the Univerfal' Good, or 
God, whom we ſuppoſe to have imprinted a cer- 
tain ſtock of Motion upon the [zrellefral World, 
as he did upon the Natural. Which he alfo con- 
ſerves and maintains by his Omnipotence, as he 
does the other. 


VIII, 

For, I conſider, that there is the ſame Neceſ- 
fity of a firff Mover in Moral, as there is in Na- 
tural Motions: And upon the very ſame grounds. 
Bat now 'tis impoſſible that there ſhould be any 
other firſk Mover beſides God. And therefore 
whatever intermediate Cauſes there tnay be of 
this motion, it muſt at laſt be reſolved into an 
impreſſion of God upon ourSouls, whom therefore 
I call the Univerſal efficient cauſe of Love. 

IX 


And fo much for the Cauſe of this Motion in 
Man. I come now to conſider the laſt Enquiry, 
namely, after what peculiar manner this moti- 
on has it ſelf, or how it ſtands proportioned to 
Its cauſe. I donot mean its occaſroralcauſe, that 
being not fo proper a cauſe as a condition, but its 
efficient cauſe. Now this being double, Particu- | 
Jar and. Univerſal Good ; the queſtion in more 
explicite terms will be, after what peculiar 
manner our Love ſtands affefted or proportioned 
to Particular and Univerſal Good. d.6 
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X 


Now in anſwer to this, I conſider, firſt, That 


= ſince God is the fir Mover in the motion of * Fake 
parti- Love, he mult neceſſarily determine this motion , ul 
 whe- toward himſelf, or make himſelf the term of + PTR 
n the this motion, and the only term too; It being DD 
Iſe of impoſlible that God ſhould act for any end diffe- »: ROY 
Uni. rent from himſelf. "hence it follows, that Uni- Tents | 
4, or verſal good, or good in genera, is the only good F BY 
2 Cer. to which we are ajrefly and properly moved by # $49 
erld, of XI i" 62 
 CON- ns : - . 4. 35.8 
15 he Hence again it follows, that good in common, EY 
or God, muſt be the Primary and Adequate * #4 Kt 
Term or Obje& of Love. This being the on] "+ #000 
ecel. ood to which we are direCtly moved by God, F Ws 
Na- ay dire&ly, for God moves us to particular goods E Þ x. 
nds. only by moving us to good In general, which is - 4; Fal 
any not to move us to them ajretly, bat by accident < 24h 
fore and jnajre(tly. God cannot move Us aireftly to TS”. 
of any thing but himſelf, that is, to univerſal good, | #f þ 
wm or goad In general, which therefore mult be the ' 17. 00 
fore Primary and Adequate Term or ObjeCt of Love. ps 
; | Xll. fn 
And this we ſenſbly experiment as well as ratio- .. 
in nally conclude, For "tis plain that we are conſci- * 4500 
ry, ous to our ſelves of our loving good as good, or 7+ 200 
ti- good according to its common Nature, before 3 09 
to we love this or that good in particular, And we ;. 22M 
\at are further conſcious, that when we do love any 0 
ics | particular gagd, *tis only for the ſake of the Uni- | -* 230 
n- | yerſal good. We love it only becauſe we findin '*; ®20up 
re it ſomething of the common Nature of good, and a: 
ar the more we find of that, the more we love it. © Id 
-d | So that "tix by that love whereby we love good __ 
6 ; | | In | - $5 Þ 
y | y "i A 
"HY 
| * 9145 
| 7 8 
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in common, that we love any paricular good. 
And were it nor for this Univerſal good we 
ſhould be able to love nothing. Which by the 
way 1s a plain argument of the real exiſtence of 
fuch Univerſal good, and conſequently that there 
75 a God. 
XIII. 


For, indeed, to ſpeak out in ſhort what 1 
would have, as we underſtand all things in God, 
ſo *tis in God we love whatever we love. And as 
when we underſtand, the Divine Ideas are that 
which we direftly and properly perceive, and 
Created Beings are only ſo far perceiv'd as they 
are of a ſimilar nature with thoſe Ideas, and fo 
vertually contain'd in them. So when we Love, 
univerſal good, good in common, or God, is that 
which we direaly and properly love, and Crea- 
ted goods, or particular goods are only ſo far 
loved as as they reſemble and participate of the 
nature of that univerſal good, to which the mo- 
tion of our love is Directly and Primarily deter- 
mined, So that Particular goods are as much loved 
in the «niverſal good, as Particular Beings are ſeen 
and perceiv/d in the univerſal Being. 

XIV. 

I further conſider,that as we are determin'd to 
good in general Primarily and Dire#ly, ſo alſo 
the motion whereby we are by God determin?d 
to it is zeceſſary, invincible and irreſiſtible. There 
is nothing in nature more neceſſary, no nor /o ne- 
ceſſary and invincible as that motion whereby we 
are carried forth to good in general, Here the 
Soul muſt not pretend to the leaſt ſhadow of Li- 
berty, having no more command over this moti- 
on, than ſhe has over the motion of the Spn. 

Tis 


"I 
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'Tis not eaſie to conceive how God himſelf ſhould 


fix this motion, but *cis plain that Man cannot 
any way command it, 
RV. 


But there 1s not the ſame neceſſity of Deter- 
mination in our motion towards Particular good, 
I ſay not the ſame. A. Malebranche will allow 
none, but 'tis plain that ſome there is. For ſince 
we are invincibly determin*d to the Love of good 
in general, we muſt needs love good as ſuch, and 
conſequently in every degree of Participation, 
the general Reaſon of good being in ſome mea- 
ſure or other found in every degree of Particular 
good. Loving therefore good as good we are ne- 
ceſſarily determin'd to love every degree of good, 
and conſequently every particular good, with a 
Natural Love, ſo far as we conſider it as good. 

XVI. 

But becauſe this Particular good is not the 
Greateſt good, and conſequently in ſome jun- 
ures may come into competition with a greater, 
hence it comes to paſs that we may vpon the 
whole have more reaſon to nill and refuſe it,than 
to will and embrace it, and ſo are not determin'd 
neceſſarily to an Abſolute, effeRual, and thorough 
love of it, tho' yet we muſt love it as good with 
a zatural love as before. 

XVII. 


For 'tis impoſſible that we ſhould ever ill Good, 


as we nill Evillany more than we can will Evil as 
we will Good, But as our willing of Evil is al- 
ways with a mixture of willing, tho' willing may 
in ſome junCures prevail, ſo our nilling of good 
is always with a mixture of wi//ing, tho' in ſome 
junCtures nilling may prevail: We cannot hate 

good 
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( 142) 
good with a Pure” Hatred, tho it be ofily a leſſer 
good, any more than we can loveevil with a Pare 
Love, tho? a leſſer evil. 

XVIII. 

Whenever therefore by the Competition of 
goods we are ingaged tonill any particular good, 
we'db alſo will it at the ſame time. But in diffe- 
rent” reſpefts. We will it as good, and we nill 
it as lefſer good 3 we will it ſecimdum quid, ace 
- cording'to a certain reſpe&t, and we nill ir Simp- 
ly and Abſolutely : That is, in other words, tho 
/ we have ſome reaſon to will it, namely its proper 
good; in which reſpe& we »eceſſarily will it, 
and conſequently always,'yet we have more reaſon 
to nit} it in the preſent junCture, as ſtanding in 
competition with a greater good, and the ſtrong- 
er motive takes place as to Abſolute and Effectual 
love or choice. 


_ XIX 

This T cannot better illuſtrate than'by the ex- 
ample of Weights in a Ballance, For tho that Scale 
which has moſt weight in it, weighs down, yet it 
muſt needs be allow'd that the otherScale does al- 
ſo weigh'and preſs downward,tho not effettually, 
becauſe otherwiſe as much weight would be re- 
quired to make it weigh effectually down' as if it 
were quite empty, And thus is in the preſent 
caſe. Tho for the Prevalency of Reaſons in ſome 
junAures the Scale may weigh down for the nil- 
ling of good, yet the other Scale alſo preſſes, 
tho not effefually. And this is what the Schools 
term a/ellcity, or Natural Inclination. And *tis 
with this Velleity, or natural Inclination, that 
we are neceſſarily determin'd ro love even 
Particular goad ; but we are not neceſſarily de- 
termin'd 
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termin'd to. love it abſolutely, and effeaually, 
becauſe there is no particular good, but. what: 


may come in, Competition with a greater, and 


then: there. will be -zore Reaſon to zi/l/iit than to: 


will it, and the heavieſt Scale will weigh down, 
RX, 

And thus have I ſhewn after what peculiar 
manner our Love ſtands afteted: or proportion'd, 
to- Particular and Univerſal good... Thediffe-. 
rence conſiſts in theſe two.things. Univerſal. gaod 


is the. Primary and. Dire& Obje&. of our. Love... 


but our Love tends towards Particular good only. 


| ſecundarily and indirefly, for. the ſake of what-it 


has of the Univerſal. Then again there is a dif- 


ference as to the Neceſſity of. the-Determination,., 


as well as to the Primarmeſs of it. There is-in- 


deed Neceſlity on bath ſides, but not in {ike-mare- 
ner. Weare neceſſarily. determin'd ta Love unis - 
verſal good Abſolutely and Thoroughly. The Scale: 


does not.only weigh here, but weighs down. But 
we are-not- determin'd to-love -any Particular 
good Abſolutely. and. Thoroughly,. but.only ta love. 


it with a Natural. Inclination or Velleity, And ta-- 


ſuch a love of; it we are as neceſſarily determin'd, 


| as,we are to the love of univerſal good ; butithe: 


Afual Choice, of it is not neceſſary, there -being 


no Particular,good. to: the Abſolute and effeftnal- 


loye, of which we are invincibly determin'd. 


The uſe of this to. Devotion. 


HE Amorouſneſs of - Humane. Nature, as we 
: have hereconſfider'd it, contains in it many 
and. great-incitements.to_ Devation... For firſt, 
ligce. the: Occaſional Cauſe:of our Love is Indi- 
gence 
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(144) 
gence and Emptineſs, we have great reaſon to 
be homble and lowly in Spirit, eſpecially con- 
ſidering that we are continually admnoniſh'd of 
this our Indigence, as ofcen as we are Conſcious 
to our ſelves that we love. 

Again, ſince God is the Principal Efficient 
Cauſe of Love, and the firſt Mover inall Moral 
as well as Natural Motion, it is highly reaſona- 
ble that he ſhould be-principally loved by us from 
whom we receive our Love, and that we ſhould 
be mighty careful how we pervert this Divine 1m- 
preſſion to any undue object, 

Again, ſince God moves us Direaly and Pri- 
marily only to himſelf, and ſince univerſal good 
is. therefore the Primary and Dire& Object of our 
Love, hence it will follow that we ought always 
to make God the Primary and Dire& Object of our 
Love, and that we ought to Love nothing for it 
felf,, but only in and for God, 

And laſtly, ſince we are neceſſarily determin'd 
to-love good in general, Abſolately and Efetnal- 
ly, by ſuch a metion as we can neither reſiſt, nor 


any way Command or Moderates hence it appears 


how highly neceſſary it 1s that we ſhould expli- 
citly fix all that Love upon God, as having all 
that good in hirm to which we aſpire with a Blind, 
Confuſe and Indefinite, tho Neceſſary Appetite, 


The Aſpiration. 


Y God, 24y Love, how abſurd a thing is it 
M that an Amorous Creature ſhould bea Proud 
Creature! My Love is occaſion'd by my Indi- 
gence,- and I cannot Love, but Iam minded of 
that Indigence ; how il] then would Pride become 
me,having ſo much reaſon to be humble,and that 
reaſon ſo continually ſet before me ! Di- 
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Divine Fountain of Love, '*cis from thee I re- 
ceiveall my Love, and upon whom ſhould l place 
it but upon thee ? The fire that deſcends from 
Heaven, where ſhould it be ſpent but upon the 
Altar ? Thou haſt a Righr, O my God to all my 
Love, for I cannot love thee with any Love 
but what is thy own, O then do thou Regulate 
this thy own Divine Impreſſion, and grant I may 
never ſin againſt thee, by the abuſe of that Love 
which thou haſt given me. 7 thank thee, O Fa- 
ther, Lord of Heaven and Earth, for doing ſo 
much towards the guidance and Regulation of 
my Love, as to carry me direfly only to Uni- 
verſal good, thereby teaching me that I ought to 
make thee the only-Dire# and Primary Objett of 
my Love. My God, I will love as thou teacheſt 
me, the Firſt and Dire& Motion of Love ſhall 
be towards thee,and whatever love beſides thee, 
I will love only in and for thee. © 

Ithank thee, alſo My God, for:that thou haſt 
made it fo neceſfiry for me to love univerſal! 
good. Thou, O God, -art this univerſal good, 
and I onght to love thee with the very ſame Love 
wherewith I I it: ſelf, | O: that I 
were'as neceſſarily inclined-to love: thee, as I am 
to love Happineſs 1-1 do not defire-to be truſted 


with any Liberty its the Love of thee. But this, _ 


my-God, I cannot hope for, till | ſhall ſee theeas 
thon art. O let me therefore love thee'to the 
utmoſt Capacity of a Free Creature. -- Thou, O 
God, haſt ſet no Bounds to my love of thee, O 
let.not me ſet any. '' My God, Ido not, I love 
thee with all my Heart; Soul, Mind,and Strength. 
_— thou knoweſt all things, thou knoweſt that 7 love 
thee. | 
SU L Con- 
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( vg ) 
Contemplation IV. 


Max confider'd as an Irregular Lover. 


I. 

[therto we have conſidered Man as God made 
him. He was made. by God, a Creature, an 
Intelligent Creature, and an Amorous Creature. 
The two firſt of which import the Perfeftion of 
God attually participated by him, in as much as in 
him he not only lives, moves and has his Being, 
but in him has all his Underſtanding alſo. The 
laſt imports in him a tendency to the Divine Per- 
fettion ; which is alſo an a#xa/ Perfection of his 
own Nature, and ſuch as God alſo has therein im- 
planted. And thus far is Man wholly the Divine 
Workmanſbip,and carries in him the Image of him 
that made him. Let us now conſider him as: he 
has madehimſelf,andis as it were his ownCreature. 
I: | Ft? 
Now thus to conſider Man, is to conſider him 
as an Irregular Lover, And todo this fylly, and 
to the purpoſe intended, Three things will bs re- 
quiſite. Firſt, To ſhew.what it is to be:an Irre- 
gular Lover. Secondly, How prone and apt Man 
is to Love Irregalarly. - Thirdly, That Man him- 
felf is the Author of this proneneſs- of his to 1r- 

regular Love, 

III. 


In relation to the firſt,- if it be demanded, 
What it is to be an Irregular Lover ? I anſwer in 
one word, That 'tis to be a Fool. Sin and Folly, 
Sznmer and Fool, are words in Scripture of a like 
SIg- 
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Signification, and are indifferently uſed one for 
the other. And we are taught in the Schools of 
Morality, that every Sinner is ignorant. Il; 6 woy- 
Inggs avvoni, {ays the Socratical Proverb. Indeed, 
Sin has its Birth in Folly, and every ſtep of its 
progreſs is Folly, and its concluſion is in Folly. But 
this will appear more diſtin&ly from the conſi- 
deration of theſe twa things. Firſ#, Of the ab- 
ſurdity and madneſs of the choice which every 
Irregular Lover makes. ' And, Secondly, The er- 
ror and miſtake that muſt neceſſarily precede in 
his Judgment, before he does or can make it. 

IV. 

As for the abſurdity of his choice, *cis the 
greateſt thatican be imagined, For what is It 
that he chuſes ? *Tis to do that which he muſt and 
certainly will repent of, and wiſh he had never 
done, either in'this -World, for its neſs and 
ſinfulneſs ;, or, in the next, for its ſad effefs and 
conſequences. *Tis'to deſpiſe the Aathority, Power, 
Fuſtice and Goodneſs of God: *'Tis to tranſgreſs 
his Commands, which are good and equitable, 
and in keeping of-which there is pre/ert, as well as 
futuxe:reward, *Tis to att againſt the frame of 
his Rational Nature, and the Divine Law of his 
Mind: *Tis to diſtarb' the Order and Harmony 
of the Creation, and by Extra-lineal motions to 
violate the Sacred Intereſt of Socicty. *Tis laf#- 
ly, to incur the Anget of an Omnipotent and Juſt 
God, and to hazard falling from his Supreme 
Good and the laſt end of his Being, and the be- 
ing ruined in his be Intereſt to all Eternity. 

| , Y, 

All this the Irregular Lover partly aCtually in- 

curs, and partly puts to the hazard in every 
LI wrong 
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wrong motion of his Love, And for what. is all 
this? Is it for any conſiderable intereſt, for any 
thing that bears ſomething of proportion, and 
may pretend to competition and a rival Weight 
in the oppoſite Scale of the Ballaxce ? No, *tis 
only for a ſhadow, for a trifle, for. the gratik- 
cation of ſome baſer appetite, for the acquire- 
ment of ſome little intereſt, which, has nothing 
to divert us from adhering to that which is truly 
our beſt, but only that poor advantage of being 
preſent, tho” at the ſame time irs vanity be preſent 
with It. 
Vie - 

And now is this a choice for a wiſe Mar, for 
a Man of common Senſe ? Nay, is it-a choice for a 
Man in his right Wits to make ?. Were a Man to 
beg an Eſtate, would one need. a better demon- 
ſtration of a Man's being a Fool, than ſuch a 
procedure as this ? If therefore abſurdity of choics 
be any argument of folly, the Irregular Lover 
is certainly a very great Fool. | 


But this folly will further appear. if we conſi- 
der, Secondly, the error and miſtake that muſt 


neceſſarily precede in his Judgment before he 


does or can make ſuch a choice. All. irregulari- 
ty of Love is founded upon.ignorance and mi- 
ſtake. For as tis impoſſible to chuſe evil as evil 
in general, ſos it no leſs impoſlible to chuſe or 
will any particular kind of evil, as evil; and con- 
{equently, "tis impoſſible to will the evil of 
as ſuch, ( the Devil himfelf can't love fin - as 
fin.) If therefore it be choſen, it 'muſt be cho- 
ſen under the appearance of good, and it can 
have this appearance no otherwiſe than as con- 
ſidered 
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{idered as 2 leſſer evil, ( for that's the only way 

whereby an evil may appear good or<ligible. ) 

And ſo it muſt be conſider'd before it be choſen. 
5 VIII. 

He therefore that chuſes ſin, conſiders it at 
the inſtant of commiſſion, as a leſſer evil. And 
therein conſiſts his error and miſtake. He is ei- 
ther habitually or afually ignorant. He either 
has not the habitual knowledge of. all thoſe 
things which ſhould preſerve him in his duty, or 
at leaſt he has not the acual conſideration of 
them. For *tis that which muſt bring him to ze- 
pentance. And 'tis impoſſible a Man ſhould fin 
with the very ſame Thoughts, Convitions and 
Conſiderations about him, as he has when he re- 
pents, This I ſay is no more poſſible than for a 
Ballance to move two contrary ways with the 
ſame Weight, and in the ſame Poſtre, He there- 
fore that fins, wants that conſideration ar leaſt 


to keep him # his duty, which when he repents, 


brings him toit. And is therefore ignorant and 
miſtaken. y 
| | AS 

The ſum of this matter is, whoever thinks ſin 
2leſſer evil, -is miſtaken in his judgment. But 
whoever commits ſin, does then think it a leſſer 
evil: Therefore whoever commits fin is miſta- 
ken in his judgment; ſo great is the folly of 7r- 
regular Love, both in reference to the abſurdity 
of the choice, and to the error and miſtake of 
the chuſer. And ſo great reaſon has every [rre- 


gular Lover to take up that confeſſion of the 


Pſalmiſt, So fooliſh was I, and ignorant : And even 
44 a bea#} before thee, Pal. 73+ 
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XR, 
Having thus conſidered what it is to be an r- 

regular Lover, let us now in the ſecond place 

conſider how prone and apt Man is to be guilty 
of Irregular Love, ?Tis the grand diſadvantage 
of our Mortal condition, to have our Soul con» 
ſorted with a diſproportionate and' uncompliant Ye- 
bicle, and to have her aſpiring Wings pinn'd 
down to the ground. We have a mixt conſti- 
tution, made up of two vaſtly difterent ſub- 
ſtances, with Appetites and Inclinations 
to different Objects, ſerving to contrary Inte- 
reſts, and ſteering to oppoſite Points, A com- 
pound of Fleſh and Spirit, a thing between an 

Azgel and a Beaſt, We lug about with us a Bo- 

dy of fin; and the Earthly Tabernacle weighs 

down themind. We are at perpetual War and 

Defiance with our ſelves, divided like the Plaze- 

tary Orbs, between contrary motions and imper- 

feft tendencies, and like a faFiows State, di- 

ſtrated and diſturbed with a ſwarm of jarring 

and rebellious Paſſions, The Spirit indeed is 
willing, but then the Fleſh is weak. We have, 

*cis true,” a Law in-our Minds, but then we have 

alſo another in our Members, which wars alwzys, 

and moſt times prevails againſt that of our Adind, 
and brings vs into captivity to the Law of ſin ; 
ſo that as the Apoſtle ſays, we cannot do the 

things which we would. 3 

y- KÞ | 
But, notwithſtanding this ſtrong #2vigoration 
of the Animal Life, puſhing us ſtillon to the en- 
joyment of ſenſible good, were our Intelle&taal 
part always awake, and equally arrentive to that 

Divine Light, which ſhines within her, Man 

would 
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would always love regularly, tho' with the re- 
Inftancy of an imperfect motion to the contrary. 
But "cis far otherwiſe. We do not always equal- 
ly attend to the Divine ' Illamination, but the 
light of our Underſtandings is ofren under an 
Eclipſe, and ſo does not ſhine upon our Wills 
with an equal and uniform brightneſs. Hence 
it comes to paſs that our judgments and appre- 
henſions of things are various and changeable. 
And from this variety and changeableneſs of our 
Tudgments, proceeds great variety and change- 
ableneſs in our Wilks, 
XII. 

Now this being the condition of Man, he 
mult needs be very prone and liable to /rregalar 
Love. For being always ſtrongly inclined to 
ſenſible good, and not having the Eye of his at- 
tention equally open and awake, he will be often 
apt to be attually ignorant of what he habitually 
knows, and ( eſpecially in the heat of a temptati- 
on ) to judge ſenſible good a greater good than 
that which is Moral and Divine, and conſe- 
quently the want of ſenſible good to be a great- 
er evil than ſin, and ſo rather than want the en- 
joyment of ſenſible good he will conſent to the 
commiſſion of fin, which through want of due 
attention he then erroneouſly thinks the leſſer 
evil of the two. 

XIII. 

Thus apt and obnoxious is Man to Irregular 
Love, But that which moſt of all aggravates 
the badneſs of his condition, is that *tis all ow- 
ing to himſelf, and that he himſelf is the ſole Au- 
thor of this his proneneſs to Irregular Love, "Tis a 
point Univerſally received, That the preſent 

L 4 ſtate 
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ſtate of Man is not that ſtate wherein God firſt 
madehim, but a {tate of degeneracy and deprava- 
tion. And indeed, *cis no way congruons to 
ſuppoſe that God could with the Honour of hjs 
Attributes ſend ſvch a piece of Work immediate- 
ly out of his Hands, as Man is now. And if God 
could not make Man at firſt in fuch a ſtate as he 
is now in, then neither could he ſubjeft him to 
it without ſin, For, if he could ſubje& him to 
it without ſin, then he might as well have made 
him ſo at firſ# ; but, "cis ſuppoſed that he could 
not make him ſo at frff, and therefore neither 
could he ſubje&t him to this condition without 
ſin. And if not without ſin, then not without 
fin really and rruly committed by him, For, to 
ſubject him to this conditipn for the ſake of ſin 
arbitrarily imputed only, is the ſame as to do it 
without any fin at all. ?Tis necefſary therefore 
£o pre-ſuppoſe ſome real fin or other in Man as 
the cauſe of this his depravatios 2nd great 
proneneſs to Irregular Love. | 

| | XIV. 

But, now, whether every Man ſinned in his 
own Perſon 'for himſelf, and ſo was his own 
Adam, according to the Hypotheſis of the Pre- 
exiſtentiaries ; or, whether one common Perſon 
{inned for all the reſt, as *tis more vulgarly 
held, I ſhall not here take vpon me to derermire, 
*Tis ſufficient to ſay, in general, that *tis neceſ 
{aty to preſuppoſe ſome Sin or other in man, 
truly and properly Speaking, as the Cauſe of 
this his Depraved and Miſerable Condition. 
And they that can Intelligibly make out 07jginal 
Sin, as tis uſually term'd, to be ſuch, may 
make uſe of that Hyporheſis. Bur, if that be 
| not, 
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not. intelligible, then we muſt of neceſſity come 
to Pre-exiſience. However It ba this only I 
contend for at preſent, that ſome {ſin or other 
muſt be ſuppoſed in Man antecedent to this his 
condition, and that 'tis through his own fault 
that he is ſq prone to /errepular Love, 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


FS whole Contemplation ſerves very much 
to the greatelt Humiliation and Aortificatie 
on of Man, both before God, and all his Fellow- 
Creatures, For, if Irregular Love be ſo mon- 
ſtrous a deformity, and ſo great afolly, and if 
Man be ſo very prone to Irregular Love, and is 
alſo himſelf the Author of that proneneſs, what 
ſtronger Combination of Argument can there be 
imagined, for Humility and Lowlineſs of Spirit > 
For this is the worſt that can be ſaid of any 
thing, and is the Sum and Abſtra# of all that's 
baſe and vile. 
It may alſo, Secondly, be argued from the 
reat evil of Irregular Love, and from our great 
proneneſs to be guilty of ir, that it highly con- 
cerns us to have conſtant recourſe to God in 
Prayer, for his Divine aid and aſſiſtance, againſt 
falling into that which is ſo great a Foly, and ſo 
great a Miſchief, and which by an Infirmity of 
ourown contraCting we are ſo very-apt to fall into; 


The Aſpiration. 


O thee, O my God belongs Praiſe and Ado- 


ration, for endowing me with thoſe excel- 
| | | lent 
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lent Powers of Vaderſtanding and Love; but to 
me Shame and Confuſion of face, for mi/applying 
the one, and z0t attending to the Difates of the 
other. 

I bluſh, O my God, and am aſhamed to think 
that my nature ſhould ſtand ſo much inclined to 
irregular Love, a thing ſo full of Miſchief and 
Folly, but much more that I my ſelf ſhould bring 
my ſelf into ſuch a ſtate of impotence and.depra- 
vation, My heart ſheweth me the great Foul- 
neſs and abominableneſs of Sin, and yet I find my 
telf over-prone tocommit it. So Fooliſh am I and 
Ignorant, and even as a Bea#t before thee. 

But 1 deſire, O my God, to be yet more vile. 
I am not vile enough in my own eyes, tho too 
much ſo in thine. Nor can [ ever be vile enough 
in my Opznion, for being ſo vile in my Nature. 
Strike me then I beſeech thee with a deep, and 
with a lively ſenſe of my own Wretchedneſs, 
and make me as Humble as Iam Wicked. 

And ſince, thro? the Infirmity of my fleſh, I 
am ſo apt toerr inthe conduct and application of 
my Love, O hold thou up my goings in thy Paths,that 
my Footſteps ſlipnot. Make me always to attend 
to that Divine Light of thine within my Breaſt, 
and let the viftorious ſweetneſs of thy Grace out- 
charm all the reliſhes of ſenſible good. But above 
all, Keep thy Servant from Preſumptuous ſins, leſt 
they get the Dominion over me. And let all theſe 
words of my mouth, and this whole meditation of my 
neart be always acceptable in thy ſight, O Lord, my 

ftrength and my redeemer, Amen. 
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F* In a Letter to the Excellent Lady, -.08 
"| the Lady Maſhar. Nth 
To which is annex'd, a ol 


Viſitation SER MO N. 


MaDan, 


INCE the great Happineſs or Miſery of Hu- 
' man Life depends wholly upon the right or 
wrong Condutt of it,. he that ſhall point ont any 
of its Irregularities or Miſtakes, ought to be 
lookt upon as an Univerſal Friend, and a Promoter of 
the Public Happineſs : And the more ſevere he us in 
his Cenſure ( provided it be true and well-grounded ) 
the more charitable is be in his Undertaking, and 
the more likely tobe ſerviceable in his Performance. 

But then eſpecially will be be ſoif the Irregularities 
which he ſingles -out be ſuch, as are not only Great 
and of ill Conſequence, Popular and Frequent, Inve- 
terate and of long ſtanding 5 but ſuch as lie ſecret and 
unobſerved, and have all along paſſed under the Noti- 
on and Charatter of Excellencies, and been made.ra- 
ther matter of particular Commendation than of Diſ- 


paragement.... If the Light that is in thee be Dark- . 


neſs, ſaid our.;Blefſed Lord, how 'great is that 
Darkneſs! And ſo may 1 ſay, If thoſe things that go 
for great Exceltencies are real Faults, how great are 
ſuch Faults, and bow-morthy tobe cenſured ! He there- 
fore that reflefts upon ſich Miſcondutts as theſe, does 
a double piece of Service, and obliges by his Diſcove- 
ry 4s well as by hs Reproof. | 
This Conſideration, Madam, has engaged my pre- 
ſent Cenſure upon that fide of Human Life which re- 
ſpe&ts the Study of Learning and Knowledg,the great- 
et Faults of which ( if 1 miſtake not ) have been, 
and are ſtill, by a kind of unaccountable Superſtiti- 


7, 


on, Canoniz'd for Pertues ;, and tho really neither 
fewer nor leſs enormous than thoſe of the Moral Part, 
yet have been ſo little Diſcern'd or Conſider'd, or at 
leaft Animadverted upon, that a Cenſure of this Nas 
tare looks like a ſort of a Deſideratum in the Learn- 
ed World, and ſuch as even for the Singularity of 
it ought no longer to be Omitted, 

The Truth u#, the Faults of the Intelletual Way 
bave this peculiar in them, that they are not ſolijable 
#0 be Diſcover*d. That Light mhich divulges other 
Miſcarriages," will be ſure to bide theſe : For beſides 
that they are. viſible only to a few, like the private 
Slips of a Religious Convent, known only to thoſe of 
the ſame Order ;; ( for none can judge of the Faults of 
the Learned without Learning ) I ſay beſides this, 
thoſe few that do diſcern them, have yet ſeldom Inge- 
nuity enough to confeſs. and acknowledg them, - For 
either they are ſo Proud as not-t0 be willing to own 
themſelves ro have been ſo long under '« Miſt ake 3, or 
elſe ſo Il]-natured that they don't care others ſhould 
be direfted to a better way than they themſelves have 
travelPd'in, bus-will have Poſterity trudge on in the 
ſame dirty miry. Road after their Forefathers. 

How far 1 am'from this #arzow--and illiberal 
Temper of Soul-the following-'Refteftions may give 
Evidence, in which according to that meaſure of 
Underſtanding .God has given me, 1 have endea- 
wour'd to mark, out ſome of the groſſer and leſs ob- 

ferv'd Miſcondutts of Human Life in reference to the 
Study of Learning and Knowledg, wherewith 1 my 
ſelf have been too much and too long impoſed upon, 
and which after all my Convittion, ( ſo invinci- 
ble are the Impreſſions of an early Prejudice ) 1 can 
bardly yet find power to corrett : For Education us 
the great Bias of Human Life, and there ts _ 
aouble 
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double Witch-craft in it, that *tis a long time before 
a Man can ſee any thing amiſs in a way which he has 
been uſed to, and when he does, "tis not very eaſie af- 
ter that to change it for a better. 

What Succeſs theſe Reflections may have towards 
the Reforming the Abuſes here toucht upon, ts beyond 
the reach of my eye-ſight to preſage. _ 1 am ſatisfied 
that they carry Reaſon and Evidence enough with them 
to ſtand their ground againſt any Oppoſite Reaſon 
that may be offer*d againſt them ; but whether this will 
make them an equal Match for Authority and con- 
trary Preſcription, 7s not ſo certain. But let the 
Event be what it mill, bere I fancy will lie the Conteſt, 
between Reaſon on one ſide, and Education and Auth0- 
rity on the other. Now which of theſe will prevail, I 
know not : . But Throw which ſhould. | 
'. In the mean while bow ſome of the rigid Votaries 
and Profeſſors of Old Learning wil reliſh theſe Refiee 
Gons, I can more caſfily Divine. Theſe are ſuch Bi- 
gots in their way, that a Man were as good go to 
convert the Jews as to reaſon with any of theſe ſtiff< 
necked Gentlemen, I do not therefore expe to con- 
vince many of theſe. For tho Reaſon may do great 
things, yet it can never work Miracles. And a Man 
may as ſoon put the Sun ont of the Ecliptic, or the Ri- 
vers out of their Courſes, as turn theſe Men out of 
their Way. They .are Conjured into a Circle, and 
nothing leſs than a more powerful Magic can ever get 
them out, 

I do not therefore expeft, T ſay, to do great Cures 
upon the” Men of this Complexion, or to merit any 
Thanks from them, *Tis well if 1 do not provoke them, 
and make them Angry with me for telling out of 
School. But if 7 happen to bring over here and there 
an ingenuous and uninſlaved Spirit, ſome of thoſe who 
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on, Canoniz'd for Pertues ; and tho really neither 
Fewer nor leſs enormous than thoſe of the Moral Part, 
yet have been ſo little Diſcern'd or Conſider d, or at 
leaf Animadverted upon, that a Cenſure of this Nas 
tare looks like a ſort of a Deſideratum in the Learn- 
ed World, and ſuch as even for the Singularity of 
it ought no longer to be Omitted, 

The Truth is, the Faults of the Intelletual Way 
have this peculiar in them, that they are not ſoliable 
#0 be Diſcover*d. That Light which divulges other 
Miſcarriages,” will be ſure to hide theſe : For beſides 
that they are. viſible only to a few, like the private 
Slips of a Religious Convent, known only to thoſe of 
the ſame Order ;; ( for none can judge. of the Faults of 
the Learned without Learning) I ſay beſides this, 
thoſe few that do diſcern them, have yet ſeldom Inge- 
nity enough to confeſs. and acknowledg them,- - For 
either they are ſo Proud as: not to be willing to own 
themſelves to have been ſo long under a Miſt ake-3 or 
elſe ſo Ill-natured that they don't care others ſhould 
be direfted to a bitter way than they themſelves have 
travelÞ din, bus will have Poſterity trudge on in the 
ſame dirty miry. Road after their 'Forefathers. 

How far 1 um'from this #arrow--and illiberal 
Temper of Soul-the following 'Refleftions may give 
Evidence, in which according to that meaſure of 
Underſtanding .God has given me, 1 have endea- 
vour'd to mark, ont ſome of the groſſer and leſs ob- 

fervy?d Miſcondutts of Human Life in reference tothe 
Study of Learning and Knowledg, wherewith I my 
ſelf have been too- much and too long impoſed upon, 
and which after all my Convifttion, ( ſo invinci- 
ble are the Impreſſions of an early Prejudice ) I can 
bardly yet find power to corre : For Education ts 
the great Bias of Human Life, and there is = 
ouble 
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double Witch-craft in it, that *tis a long time before 
a Man can ſee any thing amiſs in a way which he has 
been uſed to, and when he does, "tis not very caſie af- 
ter that to change it for a better. 

What Succeſs theſe Refieftions may have towards 
the Reforming the Abuſes here toucht upon, ts beyond 
the reach of my eye-ſight to preſage. 1 am ſatisfied 
that they carry Reaſon and Evidence enough with them 
to ſtand their ground againſt any Oppoſite Reaſon 
that may be offer”'d againſt them ; but whether this will 
make them an equal Match for Authority and con- 
trary Preſcription, 1s not ſo certain. But let the 
Event be what it mill, bere I fancy will lie the Conteſt, 
between Reaſon on one ſide, and Education and Autho- 
rity on the other. Now which of theſe will prevail, I 
know not : . But Tknow which ſhould. | 
'. In the mean while bow ſome of the rigid Votaries 
and Profeſſors of Old Learning will reliſh theſe Refle- 
Gons, I can more caſfily Divine., Theſe are ſuch Bi- 
gots in their way, that a Man were as good go to 
convert the Jews as to reaſon with any of theſe ſtiff< 
necked Gentlemen, I do not therefore expe to con- 
vince many of theſe. For tho Reaſon may do great 
things, yet it can never work Miracles. And a Man 
may as ſoon put the Sun ont of the Ecliptic, or the Ri- 
vers out of their Courſes, as turn theſe Men out of 
their Way. They are Conjured into a Circle, and 
nothing leſs than a more powerful Magic can ever get 
them out, 

I do not therefore expett, T ſay, to do great Cures 
upon the” Men of this Complexion, or to merit any 
Thanks from them, *'Tis well if 1 do not provoke them, 
and make them Angry with me for telling out of 
Sthool. But if 7 happen to bring over here and there 
an ingennous and uninſlaved Spirit, ſome of thoſe who 
are 
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are not ſuck'd in too far within the common Vortex of 
the World, I ſhall not think my Labour ill beſtow'd, 
nor much regard the Magiſterial Cenſures of thoſe 
State-ſowr-Students, whoſe great and long Study has 
had no better effeft upon them, but only to make them 
too wiſe for Conviction, | 
1 do not take your Ladyſhip to be concern'd but on- 
ly in the laſt of theſe Reflettions. The two former 
may give you Entertainment, but they are not intend- 
ed for your Inſtruction. Your Ladyſhip #s not to learn 
either the ObjeCt, or the Method of Study, but only 
robe Nlackned in your Vebement Proſecution of it. You 
take the right Path, but you run too faſt in it, and 
are therefore deſired to moderate your Pace, not only 
for fear you ſhould outſtrip us, but leſt you ſhould grow 
£00 wiſe for your Self, ard for the World you live in, 
#nd to your own great coit find that 'weighty Refleftion 
of the Wiſe Man to be true, which you were better 
take upon bis Authority, that in much Wiſdom is 
much Grief, and that he that increaſes Know. 
ledg, increaſes Sorrow. "ah 
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The Firſt Reflection. 


Wherein the general Condut# of Human Life 
i taxed, for placing Learning and Kynow- 
leage, in ſuch things as are little or nothing 
perfettive of the Underſtanding. 


I. 
EING Naturally more than ordinarily dif- 
poſed to Thoughtfulneſs, and from the cir- 
cumſtances of my preſent Solitude and Retire- 
ment further invited to it; 1 began one day to 
fall into a deep Meditation upon the Conduct of 
my own, and of Human Life, What RefleCtions 
I made upon my ow, are too peculiarly Calcu- 
lated for my proper Circumſtances, to be of any 
General uſe, and therefore I ſhall not trouble 
you with them. Burt as for thoſe pait upon the 
CondudCt of Human Life, I think they are of 00 
general uſe, and withal of too Weighty Conſe- 
quence, not to be Communicated. Theſe there- 
fore I ſhall think worth while to draw up into a 
little more orderly form than wherein they were 
firſt conceived, and preſent to your Ladyſhip's 

Conſideration. 
I, 


Firſt then T conſider that the ConduCt of 
Human Life muſt be to the End of Human | ife, 
which is the ſame with the End of Mar, which is 


Happineſs, This Conduct therefore muſt be, 
M and 
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and neceſſarily is, in Groſs to Happineſs, But 
now whereas there are two Faculties or Powers of 
Man, by the right ordering of which this Hap- 
pineſs 1s to be attain'd, Underſtanding and Will, 
therefore more immediately and diſtin&tly, this 
Condutt of Human Life is in order to the Go- 
verament and Exerciſe of theſe two Faculties, 
the due Regulation of which is the [mediate End, 
to which Human Life is to be Conducted. There 
is therefore a double Conduct of Human Life, 
Tntelleinal and Moral. 

II. 

As to the Moral Condutt of Human Life, I do 
not intend at preſent to ſpend any Reflections 
upon it, Not becauſe *tis Unexceptionable, but 
becauſe *tis too Obnoxious, the general Imper- 
tinence and Irregularity of it being too open and 
expoſed, to need any, And beſides 'tis a Butt, 
that has been ſhot at ſo often, ever ſince Preach- 
ing and Writing has been in the World, that cis 
now ſo thick-ſet with holes, that there is ſcarce 
room left to faſten a _ Arrow in it. 

IV. 

But tho the Adoral Conduft of Human Life 
ſtands ſo much in the way, and has been ſo much 
reflefted upon, yet it has fared otherwiſe with 
that which is here call'd Intellefual, which ſtands 
not ſo fair a Hark, nor has been ſo often bir. 
Not that 'tis really leſs faulty ( for perhaps we 
ſhall be found to be as much out in the Conduct 
of our Underſtandings as in that of our Wills) 
but b:cauſe its faultineſs is leſs zotorious, and lies 
forther in, and muſt be drawn forth into View 
by a Chain of Conſequences, which not over 
many have either diſcernment enough to make, or 
Patience enough to attend to, V: 
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V. 

This is the Reaſon why th part of Human 
Conduct has hitherto ſcaped ſo well the Cenſure 
and Animadverſion not only of the vulgar, but 
of the Maſters of Reaſon, who have generally 
emptied their Quivers upon the oral part ; and 
this is the Reaſon why 1 am not willing it ſhould 
eſcape ow. And I think a good Reaſon too, 
ſince next to the Greatneſs of an Irregularity, no- 
thing renders it ſo fit for RefleCtion, as its Pri« 
vacy and Retirement. 

VI. 

The Subject therefore of the preſent Refle&i- 
ons, is the Inteleftual Condutt of Human Life, 
or as I expreſs it in the Title, the Conduct of 
Human Life, with reference to the Study of 
Learning and Knowledge, Ir is here ſuppoſed 
that this Condu&t is faulty and irregular, in its 
being made the Subje&t of Refleftiovn. What its 
Faults and Irregularities are, I ſhall ſhew, by 
ranging them into theſe three Orders, with re- 
ference to the End, Means, and Degree of Aﬀeti- 
on. 

1. Theplacing of Learning and Knowledge 
in ſuch things as are little or nothing PerfeCtive 
of the Underſtanding. 

2, The undue and irregular method of proſe- 
cuting what is really perfeCtive of it. 

3. The too Importunate and over-earneſt 
purſuit after Knowledge in General. 

Theſe are the three Cardinal Irregularities I 
have obſery'd in the Intelleftual Condutt of Hu- 
man Life, and upon each of theſe I ſhall beſtow a 
Refleftion, 

M 2 
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VII. 

The buſinefs of this firſt RefleCtion ſhall be to 
Tax the General Conduct of Human Life, for 
placing Learning and Knowledge, in ſuch things 
as are little or nothing PerfeCftive of the Under- 
ſtanding. This 1 confeſs to be a Charge of more 
than ordinary Severity and Boldneſs; becauſe it 
taſtens an Imputation of Folly upon the Learned 
Order (For with them only is my preſent Con- 
cern) and not only fo, but alſo in that very thing 
wherein they think their Wiſdom and IntelleCtu- 
al accompliſhment conſiſts, and upon which they 
value themfelves above the reſt of Mankind. 
To queſtion their conduCtt in any thing elle, 
would be but a trivial Charge, and ſuch as they 
would not only readily Pardon and Acknowleage ; 
it being a common thing with Learned Men not 
only to owr, but ſtudiouſly to «fe& Ignorance in 
things beſides their Profeſſion, as in Secular buſi- 
neſs, the common Aﬀairs of Life, the Myſteries 
of Trades and the like: But to cenſure them as 
defeCtive in that one thing they Pretend to, to 
make that their Blind S;de, where they think they 
ſee cleareſts to maintain that they are not only 
not really wiſe and knowing, but that generally 
they don't ſo much as know what true Know- 
ledge is, and that they generally place it in 
ſuch things as contribute little or nothing to 
the perfeCtion of that, whereby they really excel 
the Brutes, and would be thought to excel the 
Common fort of Men ;, this is ſo high, and ſo 
diſobliging a Charge, that I fear thoſe who 
from the force of what ſhall be here urg?d, may 
be convinc'd of the Truth of it, will hardly for- 

$ive the Boldneſs of it. 
VIII. 
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VIII. 
But as high a Charge as it is, I queſtion not but 
that it may be, and will be here made good, 
And that it may appear to be true, we will firſt 
of all by way of Addreſs or Preparation, conſider 
what antecedent grounds of probability there 
are, that Men ſhould generally place Learning 
and Knowledge in ſuch things as are little or 
nothing perfeCtive of the rational Part; and 
then in the ſecond place we will proceed directly 
to prove that they do ſo. 
| IX, 

As to the firit, your Ladyſhip cannot be ſo 
little acquainted either with hidder Springs, or 
outward Workings of Human Nature, as not to 
have obſerv*d that however ſtrong and univerſal 
is the deſire of Knowledge, yet Men are gene- 


.rally more in Love with the Fame and Repu- 


tation of it, than with the thing it ſelf. There 


.are indeed here and there a few humble retired 


Souls that are otherwiſe diſpoſed, and like your 
Ladyſhip, are ſo far from loving the Fame and 
Credit of Knowledge before Knowledge it ſelf, 
that they don't Jove it at all, but are content to 
court Wiſdom privately, and enjoy their own 
Light in the Dark, © For it may be they con- 
*{;der, that be their Attainments what they will, 
*Fame is a thing of infinite uncertainty and 
«contingency, that it depends more upon the 
* Humours of Men, or ſome more ſecret unac- 
* countable Fate, than upon real excellency 
« 2nd merit; that ſome have the luck to be po- 
* pular, and cry'd up for nothing, when in the 
© mean while others that are really and highly 
F© deſerving, can ſcarce keep their Heads aboye 
M3 Contempt z 
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« Contempt 3 that the World 1s ſeldom juſt to 
<« jrye Merit, and that nothing is weighed in a 
& falſer BalJance than real Excellency, whether 
& Moral or Intellectual ; and that there is little 
& reaſon to expect it ſhould eyer be otherwiſe 
<« as long as Envy and Ignorance hold the Scales, 
«© Thea again it may be they conitder with them- 
« ſe]ves, that ſuppoſe true Worth were ſecure of 
« Reputation, yet what a poor ſlender good is 
<« it! For what is it to be ralk'd of, or pointed at ? 
< Should a Man be never fo Popular, the Anripo- 
« Jes will never hear of him; or if they do, 
& what is he tho better for what is ſaid of bim 
© zhere? And ſhould his Fame, like the Sun, 'Tra- 
© yail round the whole Globe, beſides that he 
<« is but Maſter of a Point when he has All, he can 
© enjoy no more of it but juſt what he hears, 


* which is inconſiderable, And yet as inconſide- 


«rable as it is, tis like to be his whole Portion. 
«For as for Poſthumous Glory, it comes too 
f* late to be any thing valuable. ' He will either 
©* not be ſenſible of it, or deſpiſe it. For cer- 
<« tainly it muſt needs be mightily beneath the 
**© improvements of a ſeparate ſtate to put any 
*< value npon the injudicious praiſes of 

<& Mortals here below, Or ſuppoſe that a De- 
ceaſed Spirit could take any Delight in refleCt- 
< ing upon the Fame he has left behind him, yet 
© *tis to be conſider*d that the Faſhion of this World 
© paſſes away ; that thoſe in whoſe Praiſes he out- 
* lives himſelf, meſt alfo ſhortly dye, and that 
*then his Fame will have a Funeral, as well 
< as himſelf. Theſe perhaps, or ſuch like Conſi- 
derations, may prevail with your Zadyſbip and a 
few more thinking Perſons, to have but a _ 
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cold and indifferent regard for the Reputation 
of Learning and Knowledge : But as for the ge- 
nerality of Mankind, it muſt be own*d that they 
are fond of it to a ſtrange degree, and are more 
concerned to be accounted Wiſe and Learned, 
than really to be fo. Otherwiſe I queſtion whe- 
ther our Libraries would be fo full as they are. 


K. 

But now, though the generality of men be fo 
paſſionately and keenly ſer upon the fame of be- 
ing Learned and Knowing, yet (fo little hath 
Nature deſigned to gratifie this ambitious Hu» 
mour) there are but a very few that haye either 
a Genius and Inclination for Learning it ſelf, or a 
Capacity of attaining to it. Not an /nclinatio, 
becauſe there is a great Variety in the Specula- 
tive, as well as Aforal Inclinations of Men, one 
being naturally diſpoſed to this ſort of Study, 
and another to thats whereas true Knowledge 
whateverit be (which ſhall be conſidered in its due 
Place) is of one determinate kind or nature in ge- 
neral, and conſequently muſt require a certain 
peculiar frame and diſpoſition of mind. Not a 
Capacity, becauſe the generality of Men are known 
to have but indifferent Intelletuals, ſuited to the 
exigences of common Life, when as true Knowledge 
(whatever it be) muſt be ſuppoſed to be a thing 
of uncommon difficulty, and the ſtndy of ir a 
Work fit only for ſublimer Wits, the more ele- 
vated and awakened part of Mankind. 

RI. | 

Now put theſe two things together, that al- 
moſt all men would fain be thought Learned and 
Knowing, and that there is but here and there 


one that 1s naturally made and fitted for true 
M 4 know- 
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Knowledge, and then conſider what is like to be 
the reſult of this Complication ; Why, the Lat- 
ter. Few may ſucceed well in the ſearch of what 
they were naturally qualified for, and having at- 
tained to a Competency of true Knowledge, ſuch 
as is perfeCtive of the Underſtanding, they find 
themſelves under no Temptation to place it in any 
thing elſe, or to bring into Credit any other ſort 
of Knowledge. Becauſe having arrived ſo far, 
they are either wiſe enough to #ndervalue the 
Fame of being Learned, or elſe deſpair not of at- 
taining it by their Proficiency in 77#e Knowleage. 
Here therefore they take up their Reſt. 

But now what ſhall we do with the others? Are 
they to be perſwaded that they are not of a Hake 
for the Study and attainment of Learning ? 
You'll find it tough Work to convince them of 
that. But ſuppoſe it poſlible that they could be 
made ſenſible that they are not like to Commence 
very Learned and Knowing, yet all the World 
ſhall never be able to perſwade thenr to lay aſide 
that Natural Itch of being ſo accounted. But 
you'll ſay, tho this Inclination be tao Natural 
and Inbred to be quite /a;zd aſide, yet there?s hopes 
It may be Govern'd. No, nor that neither, They 
mult put in for the Prize, and *tis in vain todiſ- 
ſwade them from it, But they muſt deſpair of ever 
winning it in afair way, being ſuppoſed not able 
to reach the Tree of Knowledge, True, They 
have therefore but one way lefr, and that is, to 
turn the Tables, and cry up ſomething or other 
for Learning which they are capable of, No 
matter whether it deſerve that Name, that is, 
whether It be really perfeftive of the Rational 
| Part 
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Part or no, *tis enough if they can reach it. For 

thoſe that can't compaſs tre Riches, and yet 

wil] have the Name and Credit of ir, are put up- 

on the Neceſlity of Coyning and Connterfeiting. 
X11I. 


And truly this Suppofition ſeems to me ſo very 
reaſonable, that were Experience altogether Sj- 
lent in the Caſe, and were TI utterly unacquainted 
with the ſtate of Learning in the World, yet if 
I had a Draught given me of Human Nature, 
and were told how much the Ambition of being 
eſteemed as Learned and Knowing, exceeds both 
the Deſire and the Ability tobe ſo, and were then 
asked what I thought would be the Intellectual 
CondutCt of Human Life, I ſhould without any 
furcher enquiry conclude, that in all probability 
Men would generally place Learning and Know- 
ledge in ſuch things as ſignifie little or nothing to 
the Perfection of the Underſtanding. 

XIV, 

But from grounds of Probability that they 
ſhould do ſo, let us proceed to prove dire#ly that 
they do ſo. Now in this Charge there is ſome- 
thing ſuppoſed, and ſomething aſſerted The 
Suppoſition is, that there are ſome things, the 
Knowledge of which is little or nothing Perfe- 
ive of the Underſtanding, The Aſſertion Is, 
that Learning is generally placed in the Know- 
ledge of ſuch things. The Proof of the Suppoli- 
tion will engage my Pen upon the diſcuſſion of a 
very curious and weighty Queſtion, wherein the 
Perfe&tion of the Underſtanding does conſiſt, or 
what it is that is Perfective of the Underſtanding ? 
Which when we have duly fixed and ſtated, we 
ſhall then haveacertain 2ſeaſure to goby in the 
Proof of the 4ſertion. | XV, 
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XV. 

To the Queſtion then I anſwer, That the Per. 
feCtion of the Underſtanding, as that of the Will, 
is either Formal or Objeftive. The Formal Perfe. 
fon of the Underſtanding, as that of the Will, is 
no other than its Exerciſe or Operation, which 
is Thinking and Perception, as that of the other is 
Willing and Chuſing, According to the vulgar 
Maxim, that the Perfettion of every thing us its O- 
peration, which muſt be underſtood, only of the 
Formal Perfettion, The Objefive Perfefion of 
the Underſtanding is Trwth, as that of the Will is 
Good. The Reſult of theſe two Perfe&tions joyn- 
cd together, is what in the Underſtanding we 
call Knowledge, and what in the Will we call 
Vertue, 

XVI. 


Our concern is not ar preſent with the Formal, 
but with the Obje&ive Perfeftion of the Under- 
ſtanding. This we have ſaid in general to be 
Truth, as that of the Will is Good. And thus 
far there is neither Difficulty nor Controverſie. All 
therefore that further remains to be here conſji- 
dered, is, what Truth that is which is the Obje. 
ive Perfeftion of the Underſtanding, or, what 
Truth that is, in the Knowledge of which the 
Perfeftion of the Underſtanding does conſiſt. 

XVII, 

Now ſince there is ſo great a Proportion and 
Correſpondence between the Underſtanding and 
the Will; and the PerfeCtion of each, the firſt 
Entrance we ſhall make upon the Reſolution of 


this Queſtion ſhall be to conſider, what good 


that is which is the ObjeCtive PerfeCtion of the 


Will, or what good that is in the deſiring and 
embracing 
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embracing of which the PerfeQion of the Will 
does conſiſt, Which being determined, will 
afford at leaſt a Fair Ground and Occaſion, tho 
not an infallible Meaſure for the determination of 
the other. 

XVIII, 

Here then *cwill beneceſſary to premiſe a Con- 
ſideration of the Kinds of good. The moſt ge- 
neral diſtribution of which I conceive to be into 
theſe two, Veceſſary and Contingent good. By ne- 
ceſſary good I underſtand that which cannot but 
be good, that which is always and immatably 
good. And this comprizes under it the good of 
the End which is deſirable for it ielf, commonly 
called Pleaſant Good. And the good of the Hears, 
which has an immutable Connexion with it, and 
is deſirable for the other, commonly called Profi- 
table Good. By Contingent Good I underſtand that 
which may, or may not be good, and is good, 
whenever it is ſo, only upon a Poſitive account, 
becauſe enjoyn'd by the Will of a Competent 
Authority, This can never be the good of the 
End, or aſelf-defirable Good; nor can it be ſuch 
a good of the Means as has a Nataral and Immu- 
table Connexion with it ; but is always an Arbi- 
trary and Mutable Means, 


XIX. 

This being briefly premiſed, I ſhall venture to 
aſſert, That that Good which is the ObjeCtive 
Perfection of the Will, is Neceſſary Good. Either 
that which is Self-defirable, as God the Univerſal, 
or any other particular pleaſant Good, Oreliſe 
that which has an 1mamable Connexion with it, as 
Moral Good, As for Contingent Good, thar is 
no otherwiſe perfective of the Will, than ir the 
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force and vertue of the neceſſary Good, For 
Obedience to a poſitive Law is no otherwiſe a 
Vertue, than as *tis included in ſome general na- 
tural Law, whereof *cis a contingent inſtance, 
Which is alſo the ground commonly aſſigned by 
Caſuiſts, why Human Laws oblige in Conſcience. 
According to that of Aquinas, Lex Humana Ob. 
ligat in Conſcientia, quatenus participat legem 
zternam & naturalem. 4: Human Law obliges 
in Conſcience as much as it partakes of the Eternal 
and Natural Law. That is, as far as it is foun- 
ded, or relies upon the immutable Wilt of God 
and the Dictate of Natural Reaſon. 
XX. 

This is too plain to zeed much Proof, though 
not ſo plain but that it may be demonſtrated. If 
then a Reaſon be demanded why the Objeftive 
Perfection of the Will is only neceſſary, not con- 
tingent good, *twill be ſufficient to ſay, that that 
only is PerfeCtive of the Will, which naturally 
and of it ſelf, makes it Happy, and wherein ſhe 
can acquieſce with ſatisiaction and delight. But 
this is only neceſſary good, that which is eſſenti- 
ally, intrinſically, and immutably good, either 
as the End, or as having a Natural Connexion with 
it, either of which involves Happineſs. As for 
contingent good, that is ſuppoſed to be of it ſelf 
indifferent as to Happineſs ; and tho by poſitive 
Ordination it may be made a condition of it, yet 
ſtill ir contributes to it only as an Arbitrary 
Means, which has no inward goodneſs in it ſelf, 
and whoſe whole Moral Excellency is derived 
from ſome general Law of Reaſon, whereof 'tis 
an Inſtance by accident, and in vertue whereof 
it obliges. Thus 2fes's ſtriking the Rack, and 

| nothing 
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nothing morally good or perfeCtive of the Will 
in it, but only as *rwas an Inſtance of that General 
Law of obeying the Divine Will in all things. 
Nor did the Vertue of Moſes conſiſt, properly and 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, in triking the Rock, but in O- 
beying God by ſtriking the Rock, 


By this it appears what good that is, in the 


deſiring and embracing of which the Moral Per- WETb 
feftion of the Will does properly and ultimately FEY 
conſiſt, That it is Neceſſary, not Contingent good, Rr | 
Whence we may take Inſtruction how to ſtate the 0; 
Perfection of the Underſtanding, which we ſhall be 40 
do by following the ſame Common Meaſure. 5 
Firſt then be it here alſo premiſed, that as in rela- +. +4108 
tion to the Will, all good is either neceſſary or Con- + 0 
tingent, ſo in relation to the Underſtanding, all RL; 
Truthis either Neceſſary or Contingent. For be- 4... 
ſides the immediateneſs of the Oppoſition, which Rn | 
is ContradiQory, I further conſider, thatthat muſt Wet " 
be the Adequate Diviſion of Trath, which is of Be- "> 4:21 hh 
izgs Truth being a property of Being, and ſuch = A114 
an one, as tho formally and abſtraCtly different © 0, 
(for the Subje& muſt never be included in the Pre- + $18 
Ciſe Reaſon of the Property) is yet Materially, ts 
and Concretely the ſame with it. But now Neceſ- FOEs | 
ſary and Contingent is the Adequate Diviſion of "5 
Being, therefore alſo of Truth, IP 
XXII, "340 
By Neceſſary Truth I underſtand that which 0 
cannot but be Frue, that which is always and ., "ma 
immutably True, Snch is God among Simple ud 19 
Truths, who is immutably what he is, and all the Vid. Zee- AR 
Divine Ideas which (as I have elſewhere abun- _ " wn | 
dantly explained it) are the very Eſſence of God, —_ 22. 5 5 00 
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(i bp! | as variouſly imitable or participable, thus orthus. A 
wt L "* Such alſo among Complex Truths are all Propofi- ” 
tions of Eternal Truth, whether Abſolute or « 


Hypothetical, with all their regular Inferences 
and Concluſions, which (as I have alſo elſewhere | 4 


th ſhewn) are nothing elſe but the Divine Ideas 


Tr 
widen themſelves as they reſpect each other according 


1 
to their ſeveral immutable Habitudes and Com- : 
binations. XXII. He 

By Contingent Truth I underſtand that which r 
may or may not be True; that, whoſe Truth 
depends not upon the Eſſence of God, (That 
Grourd and Pillar of all Neceſſary Truth) but on- 
ly upon his Meer Will and free Pleaſure, either 
decreeing or permitting. Such among Simple 
Truths are all Created Beings, the whole Efypal 
World, and all things in it, which tho made 
according to the Eternal and Immutable Pat- 
terns of the Divine Ideas or Arcbetypal World, 
yet in themſelves are Temporary and Mutable. 
Such alſo among Complex Truths are all thoſe Pro- 
poſitions, the Terms of which have no Eſſential 
or Immutable Connexion with each other, but are 
ſo and ſo combined and related, meerly by the 
Decree or Permiſſion of him, who is the Author 
of whatever is beſides himſelf. 

XXIV. | 

Under the Firſt Order of Truths are compre- 
hended all thoſe things which are the Matter of 
thoſe Arts and Sciences which are built upon ſta- 
ble and immovable Foundations, which depend 
not upon the Syſtem of the preſent World, but 
were antecedent to it, and might have been ſtu- 
died before *ewas made, and according to which 


the World it ſelf was made, ſuch as Thcelogy, 
Hee 
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Metapbyſicks, Morality, Geometry, &c. together 


with all thoſe unchangeable Rules and Meaſures: 
of Reaſon and Conſequence which are to be uſed 


| about rhem all, which is the Subjed of that Art 


or Science we call Logick. Under the ſecond Or- 


| der. are comprehended all Matters of Fatt, all 


Temporary Events, all Natural or Artificial Effefts, 


| &c. Whichare the Matter of all Arbitrary and 
| Mutable Sciences; as Hiftory, Chronology, Know- 


ledge of Tongues, &c. Which began with this 
Mundan Syſtem, and ſtand or fall with it. 
XXV. 
Now as that Good which is primely and pro- 


| perly perfective of the Will, is Neceſſary Good ; 


ſo following the ſame Proportion I ſhall not doubt 
to aſſert, That that Truth which is Primely and 
Properly PerfeCtive of the Underſtanding, is alſo 
Neceſſary Truth. And as Contingent Good is no 
otherwiſe PerfeCtive of the Will, than in the 
Force and Vertue of the Neceſſary Good (as was 
above Explained) ſo likewiſe Contingent Truth, 
is no otherwiſe Perfettive of the Underſtanding 
than in the Force and Vertue of Neceſſary Truth, 
that is, of the Djvine Ideas wherein *ris contain'd. 
As for Example, when 1 ſpeculate ſome particu- 
lar Artificial Triangle, which is a Contingent 
Simple Truth, ir is no otherwiſe PerfeCtive of my 
Underſtanding, than as it is beheld in its Neceſ- 
fary and Immutable Nature, or (which is all one) 
in the Divine Idea, And thus again, when I form 
a Propoſition concerning this Triangle, by afcrib- 
ing to it ſome Property or other, which is a Con- 
tingent Complex Truth, this again is no other- 
wiſe PerfeCtive of my Underſtanding than as If 
belongs to, and is beheld in the Nature of a => 
angle 
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angle in Common, which is Neceſſary and Immyu- 
table, being no other than an ſdea, or a Derer. 
minate Mode of the Divine Omniformity. So that 
at length the PerfeCftion of the Underſtanding is 
reſolv'd into the Knowledge of neceſſary Truth, 
which is its only ObjeEtive Perfection ; that which 
is Contingent being no way perfeCtive of it, but 
only in vertue of the other, 

XXVI. 

I am (Madam) very ſenſible how ſtrange and 
Paradoxical this way of Philoſophizing will ſeem 
to thoſe who are either un-addicted to Meditati- 
on in general, or not converſant in Theories of 
this kind ; and therefore for their ſakes, rather 
than for any inevidence of the Argument, I will 
give ſome Proof and Confirmation of it, which 
I will ſo order, that it ſhall be an Explanation at 
the ſame time, T will therefore firſt ſhew that 
*t4 ſo; and ſecondly, bow and why *tis ſo, That 
it is ſo I prove thus: Firſt, I ſuppoſe that God 
was once when there was nothing beſides God. 
Again, I ſuppoſe that as the Being of God did 
g0 before all other being in Order of Time, ſo 
in Order of Nature it was antecedent even to the 
Will of Creating, putting, or permitting any 
thing. Again, I ſuppoſe that there was there- 
fore then no other Truth but neceſſary Truth, 
that is, the Divine Ideas with their ſeveral Habi- 
tudes and Complications: I ſuppoſe again, that 
therefore God muſt be conſidered as knowing then 
only theſe neceſſary Truths. And yer I ſuppoſe 
again, that God was as perfect then as he is now; 
and conſequently, that the Divine Underſtanding 
was as perfect then as now, the Nature of God 


requiring not only that he ſhould be Abſolutely 
Perfett, 
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Perſe, but that he ſhould be fo in himſelf: 
Whence I infer, that therefore the whole Perfe- 
Ction of the Divine Underſtanding is to be reſol- 
ved into the ſole Knowledge of zeceſſaryTruths, 
and that the Knowledge of Contingent Truth gives 
no PerfeCtion to it, any otherwiſe than as "cis be+ 
held ia that which is neceſſary, as was ſaid be- 


fore. 
XXVII. 

From this Proceſs of Reaſoning, I preſume ?tis 
ſufficiently evident, that the ObjeCtive Perfeftion 
of the Divine Underſtanding is only Neceſſary 
Truth, which I take in the firſt place to be a 
{trong ground of preſumption, that the PerfeRi- 
on of Human Underſtanding does alſo conſiſt in 
the ſame. But to. make irc further plain that ic 
does ſo, I ſuppoſe again, that nothing were to 
exiſt bur only God, and one Intelligent Being ; 
and that this Intelligent Being had the full and 
perfect fruicion of God. Upon this ſuppoſition 
[ enquire, whether this Intelligent Being would 
be perfectly Happy or no? Without all queſtion 
he would, as enjoying an All-ſufticient Good, Well, 
if ſo, then he muſt be perfeQly happy in his V#- 
acrffanding. And it is molt certain, that he 
could then have the knowledge' of very little 
more than Neceſſary Truths for all that he could 
poſlib.y know beſides, would be only that he 
himſelf did exiſt, and that be knew theſe Neceſ- 
ſary Truths, and that he was happy in the know- 
ledge of them, and the like. And leſt the know- 
ledge of ſuch Contingencies ſhould be thought 
any Accumulation to his Happineſs, we will carry 
onr Hypotheſf*is a little further, by ſuppoſing that 


this Intelligent Being were not to aricnd to any 
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of his own Perfe&ions, or to any of thoſe few 
Contingent Truths reſulting from them, bur 
were only to Contemplate God and the Divine 
Ideas; and then I demand whether his Under- 
ſtanding would be ſufficiently perfe&ed or no ? 
;Tis neceſſary to anſwer. in the Affirmative, 
whence *cis alſo as neceſſary to conclude, that the 
only ObjeRive Perfe&ion of our Underſtanding 
is Neceſſary Truth, 
| XXVIII, 

This I think ſufficient to prove that *: ſo. 1 
ſhall now briefly explain the Mode of it, by ſhew. 
ing bow and why *tis ſo; and I account for it af- 
ter this manner: Neceſſary Truth is the ſame 
with the Divine Ideas; and accordingly Plaro, I 
remember, calls Science a Participation” of Ideas, 
and the Divine Ideas are the very Eſſence of God, 
as 'tis variouſly imitable according to its Ommi- 
formity : Neceſſary Truth therefore is no other 
than the Eſſence of God, the very Subſtance of the 
Divinity, More particularly, it is the ſame with 
the Divine aiy©, the ſecond Perſon in the Holy 
Triad, who is Hagxtrv7©- opens, as Philo ſpeaks, 
the Archetypal Seal, and xboyu@- veures, the Tntelleftu- 
al World, and apxtrunoy meghnryue, the Archetypal 
Paradigme, and idia mi ior, the Idea of Ideas, 
Whom alſo the Scripture repreſents as the WW:/- 
dom of his Father, and as the Light of the World, 
and whoenlightens every Man that comes into it, 
not only Efficiently (as 'tis vulgarly underſtood ) 
but alſo Formally, he himſelf being the Truth and 
the Light, /in which we ſee all things. 

XXIX. 

Theſe things (Madam) I only hint to you, re- 
ferring you for further ſatisfaCtion to your _ 
vealy 


(179) 
vedly admired Monſieur alebranche in his de ls 
Recherche de la Verite, and to a Treatiſe of mine 
called Reaſon and Religion ; where I have purpoſe- 
ly treated of the Djvine Ideas, and of our ſeeing 
all things in them ; In which however whatever 
is deficient ſhall be ſupplied in another Latin 
Treatiſe of a larger compaſs, now under my 
hands, and which I ſhall communicate to the 
World e're long (if God pleaſe to continue my 
Life and Health) under the Title of Theoris 
Mundi Ideal, fue —_—— Platonica. 
X- 


However, leſt I ſhould be thonght to proceed 
upon a precarious ground, I will here give you 
one ſhort and evident Demonſtration, that Ne- 
ceſſary Truth is the very Eflence of God, 
and then advance: That God is the cauſe of 
whatever is beſides himſelf ; or that whatever is, 
is either God, or the effec of God, is a clear and 
acknowledged Principle, Upon which I thus ar- 
gue: Neceſſary Truth is either God, or the 
Effet of God: But it is not the Effect of God, 
therefore it is no other than God himſelf. 

XXKXl. 

Thatit is not the Effect of God, is evident from 
the many abſurdities that would follow upon that 
Suppoſition, For firſt, God wonld be then a Ne- 
ceſſary Agent ; for if Neceſſary Truth be an Efef, 
tis a Neceſſary Effe&, and a Neceſſary Effet muſt 
have a Neceſlary Canſe. Again, God would 
not only be a Neceſſary Agent, but alſo (whick 
Is worſe) an Vnintelligent Agent. The conſequenee 
Is unavoidable, for if Truth be the Effect of God, 
then antecedently to the effecting of it, there 
was no Truth, and conſequently no Knowledge. 
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Again, if Neceſſary Truth be the Effet of God, 
then the PerfeCtion of the Divine Underſtanding 
muſt be ſuppoſed to depend upon ſomething thar 
is not God; nay, upon ſomething Created by 
God. *Twill follow again, that God has made 
ſomething which he cannot deſtroy. And laſtly, 
to add no more, if Neceſſary Truth be the Effet 
of God, then there will be ſomething Neceſſary, 
Immuntable, and Eternal, &c. beſides God. The 
Conſequences are all plain, and ſo are the Abſurdi- 
tics. Thelaſt of which appeared ſo great to the 
Excellent Monſieur Poiretr, a ſtift Oppoſer of 
your beloved Malebranche, and of the Ideal Philo- 
ſophy, that he urges this as one Argument againſt 
the very being of Neceſſary Truth, becauſe then 
there would be ſomething Neceſſary belides God, 
not conſidering that this Neceſſary Truth is real- 
ly one and the ſame with God himſelf. Ard 
this alone puts by the force of his Argument 2- 
g2inſt the being of Neceſſary Truth, which how- 
ever is ſufficiently conciulive to the purpoſe we 
now aim at, that Neceſlary Truth is not the Ef- 
fe of God. For if it were, then his Abſurdity 
wonld come in, and there would be ſomething 
Neceſſary beſides God. Since then Neceſſary 
Truth is not the Effect of God, it remains by 
Vertue of the premiſed Disjunition, that it muſt be 
no other than the very Subſtance and Eſſence of 
the Deity, XXXlI. | 

I further conſider, that the Eſſence of God is int- 
timately and immediately united to the mind of 
Man; this is plain from Scripture, which tells ns, 
that in Ged is our L:fe, our 2/ction, and our Be- 
ing. And from Philoſophy, which aſſures us, that 
what pervades all things, muſt needs be _—_— 
ately 
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ately united with eyery thing. And for this, you De a ze- 


have the Authority of your excellent Malebranche, 
who therefore calls God the Place of Spirits, as 
Space is the Place of Bodies. 

XXXlII. 

Now upon theſe two Suppoſitions, that Ne- 
ceſlary Truth 1s the ſame with God himſelf, and 
that the Eſſence of God is immediately united to 
the Mind of Man, *cis eaſie to Conceive how and 
why Neceſſary Truth ſhould be the ObjeCtive Per- 
fection of our Underſtanding ; ſince to make an 
Object PerfeCctive of the Faculty, nothingelſeis re- 
quiſite, than that it be its proper good, and that 
it be intimately Preſent to it. And this will alſo 
ſufficiently give us to nnderſtand, that Contingent 
Truth cannot be the Objective Perfection of the 
Mind firſt, becauſe that is a Created Being, 
whereas God alone is our proper Good. And ſe- 
condly, becauſe *tis without us, and cannot be im- 
mediately united to our minds, without which 
condition, were it never ſo Perfe#ive otherwiſe, 
it conld contribute nothing to the Perfefjon of 
our Underſtandings. - 

There is no Firſt Principle ſeems to me more 
Evident, than that the whole PerfeCtion of the 
Mind does conſiſt in its Union with God, who is 
her only as well as true Good. For the good of 
the Mind mult of neceſſity be ſomething Spiritual, 
otherwiſe it would be of a Nature inferiour to 
her ſelf, and ſo not capable of being her Perfe- 
Etion. Bur neither is that enough, Whatever 
is the good of the Mind muſt not be-only of a /ike 
Nature with the Mind, that is, of a Spiritual, but 
of a Superior Nature too. It muſt be ſomething 
above the Mind thac can be its Perfection, and 
N 3 that 
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that can a& upon it, and enlighten it, and re- 
ward it, and raiſe pleaſing Senſations in it, other- 
wiſe how can it add any thing to its better Being 
or Perfection? And in order to all this it muſt 
be intimately united with it, otherwiſe how can 
it ſo aCt upon it > But now God is the only Spirt- 
tual Being, whom we can poſlibly conceive thus 
qualified to be the Good of our Minds. Whence 
it follows, that he only is ſo, and that we 
cannot become either more Perfect or more Hap- 
Pyin any kind or degree, but by our Union with, 
and Poſſeſſion of God, Whence it further follows, 
that Truth could not be any PerfeCtion of our 
Underſtanding, if it were not the ſame with the 
Divine Eſſence, and conſequently that that Truth 
only is a Perfeftion of the Mind, which is the 
ſame with God, And ſince that is only decal or 
Neceſſary Truth, I conclude, that this, and this 
only is the Objective PerfeCtion of Human Minds. 

XXX1V, 

And thus have I given a full Reſolution to that 
Curious and Important Queſtion which the 
Proof of my Suppoſition engaged me upon, and 
which is to be the Meaſure of what follows in this 
Reflection, It is plain from hence, that there 
are ſome things the Knowledge whereof is little 
or nothing perfe&ive of the Underſtanding. For 
as I have ſhewn, *tis not Contingent, but Neceſſary 
Truth, wherein the Perfeftion of the Under- 
ſtanding does conſiſt, Whence it follows, that 
True Learning ought to be placed in the Know- 
ledge of Neceſſary Truth, in the Comprebenſion 
of thoſe Arts and Sciences, whoſe Foundations 
are not Arbitrary, |but Stable and Immutable, 
and in underſtanding the Eternal and vor—_ 
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able Laws and Meaſures of Reaſon and Conſe- 
quence, He therefore is the truly Learned and 
Knowing Man, who has furniſhed his Mind with 
bright and clear Ideas, lodged them orderly and 
regularly in his Head, and ſetled the Relations 
and Conſequences of one to another. He that is 
able to think clearly and diſtin&ly (for ſo much 
a Man knows, as he diſtinctly underſtands, and no 
more) to judge truly and ſolidly, and to reaſon 
dependently and conſequentially. In ſhort, he 
that ſees moſt of the Divine Ideas, is moſt fami« 
liarly converſant in the Intelligible World, and 
has the largeſt and the cleareſt View of the Field 
of Truth. This I hold to be Learning, and In- 
tellectual Perfeftion ; and beſides what Argu- 
ments I have alledged in behalf of this Hypo- 
theſis, it is further Contirmed by the Authority 
of Plato, when he makes the Happineſs or Perfefti- 
on of Man ( for 'tis all one) to conſiſt in the Cor- 
templation of Ideas. | 
XXRV., 

But notwithſtanding the unqeſtionable Certain- 
ty of the Premiſes, this is not that Meaſure which 
the generality of the World has thought fit to 
proceed by. Learning is generally placed in the 
Knowledge of Contingent, not of Neceſſary Truth, 
For your Ladyſhip very well knowsthat the World 
does not eſteem him a Learned Man, whoſe 
Learning has clear'd his Underſtanding,who is ar- 
rived to Clearneſs and Diſtintneſs of Concep- 
tion, and is a thorough Maſter of Notion and 
Diſcourſe : No, *twill coſt great Pains, great La- 
bour of Mind, and Anxiety of Thinking toarrive 
to this Pitch, Nor will all the Pains in the World 
do, unleG a Man be Naturally mad: for it , un- 
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lefs he be of a Notional Complexion, and has had his 
Head caſt in a Metaphyſical Mould, Whereupon 
this Attainment is liketo bethe Lot of avery Few. 
This therefore muſt not be Learning, but ſome- 
thing elſe muſt, that lies more within Common reach 
tho of noreal Moment to the perfection of the un- 
derſtanding. Such (as I have ſhewn) are Contin- 
gent Truths, and yer Learning is generally placed 
in the Knowledge of theſe 
XXXVI. 

For firſt, *tis reckon'd a notabie yointof Learn- 
Ing to underſtand variety of Languages. This a- 
lone gives a Man a Title to Learning wizhout one 
Grane of Senſe; and on the other ſide, let a Man 
be an Argel for Notion and Diſcourſe, yer unleſs he 
can expreſs the ſame Thoughts in variety of 
Words, he may go for a Rational, but will by no 
means beeſteem?*d a Learned Man, And this brings 
ro my mind a Paſſage which I met with not long 
ſince in London, where being in Company with an 
Ingenions French Man, I ask*'d him of what re- 

ute Af, Malebranche was with the Learned in 
France? He told me, that he was look'd upon as 
a great Maſter of Notion and Speculation, but as 
a Man of no great Learning. Iask'd him, Why ? 
Becauſe, ſaid he, he underſtands but few Langua- 
ges. How much that excellent Author?s Talent 
may lie that way I am not concern'd. Bnt what- 
ever it be, the moſt Learncd of them all muſt give 
me leaveto ſay, that I would rather be Maſter of 
a Quarter of his Senſe, than of all the Languages 
that may be form'd ont of the Alphabet. But is it 
not a ſtrange thing that ſo much Streſs ſhould be 
Jaid upon ſuch a Trifle ? For what am l the better 
for being able to tell what tis a Clock in ſeveral 
Languages ? 
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Languages 3 What does this ſignific to the Per- 
fetion of my Underſtanding > Words are pure- 
ly in order to Thought and Sexſe, and therefore 
are of no further vaJue than as they ſerve as helps 
either to Learn, or to Communicate the other. To 
affett them therefore for themſelves, is to turn the 
Aeans ir.to the End, than which nothing is more 
abſurd. And yet this vain piece of Pedan:ry has 
revailed all the World over, and with ſome to 
that degree, that they have confounded 1deas with 
Words, and have made all Science to terminate in 
the latter. Thus the Philoſophers of the Nominal 
way, and particularly Mr, Hobbs, who makes Rea- 
ſon to be nothing elſe but Sequela Nominum, a well- 
order'd Train of Words. Never certainly was there 
a groſler piece of Idolatry, nor a plainer Argu- 
ment of the great degeneracy of Mankind. And 
tho all the Multipliers of Tongues are not Com- 
prehended under this latter charge, yet it may 
concern them to conſider, how great a Folly ir 
muſt needs be, to place Learning in that, waich 1s 
one of the greateſt Cxrſes upon Earth, and which 
ſhall utterly Ceaſe in Heaven. 
XXXVIIL 
Again, it paſſes for an extraordinary part of 
Learning to underſtand Hiſtory, that is, in other 
words, to know what a company of ſilly Crea- 
tures, call'd Mer, have been doing for almoſt this 
6000 years. Now what is my Underſtanding the 
Perfeter for knowing this? I deny not that but 
that there are ſome matters of Fa&, as the more 
remarkable Turns of Eccleſsaſtical Hiſtory, toge- 
ther with the greater Revolutions of the Civz! 
World, that may be of Moment to be known ; not 
that the Knowledg of them as ſuch is Learning, or 
Fn Perfective 
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Perfeftive of the Underſtanding z but becauſe by 
diſcovering to us the ConduCt of Divine Provi- 
dence they ſupply us with occaſions of adoring 
and glorifying the wiſdom and goodneſs gf God. 
I am not therefore againſt the knowing theſe things, 
but only I wonld not have men think themſelves 
the Wiſer or more Learned for ſuch Knowledge. 
For 'tis one thing to ſay that a thing deſerves to be 
known, and another to ſay that 'cis Learning or 
Wiſdom to know it, For a thing may deſerve to be 
known, not as perfefting the Underſtanding, but 
meerly as toxching upon our Intereſt. I grant there- 
fore that it may be of Conſequence to know ſome 
Hiſtorical Paſſages, if we are any way concerned in 
them, and ſoit may to know the Clock has ſtruck 
One, if I have appointed an Aſignation at that 
time; but ſure the bare naked Theory of the Clocks 
having ſtruck One, can add but lirtle to the ſtock 
of my IntelleCtual Perfeftion. The moſt trivial 
matter of Fact in the World is worth knowing, if 
I have any concerz depending upon it ; and the 
greateſt without that is utterly inſignificant. So 
that ?cis not from the perfe&ing of our Underſtand- 
ing, but from the Relation they have to our Intereſ?, 
that theſe things deſerve to be known, 
RXXVIIIL 
This is ſufficiently plain from the Meaſure we 
have premiſed, by which no Truth is perfeftive 
of the Underſtanding bnt only Neceſſary Truth: 
But to addreſs my ſelf more Convincingly to the 
great Magnifiers of Hifory,l ſhall only deſire their 
Anſwer to this one Queſtion. Suppoſe ſuch and 
ſuch Matters of Fa&, on the Knowledge of which 
they Found their Title to Learning, and perhaps 
glory more in the XK.zowing them, than the AFors 
themſelves 
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themſelves did in the doing them, Suppoſe, 1 ſay, 
ſuch matters of Fact had never been doze ; ſuppoſe 
Fabius had never Weather'd out Hannibal by De- 
lay: nor Cyrus took Babylon by draining the Ri- 
ver into the Ditches, what loſs or diminution 
would this have been to the PerfeCtion of their 
Underſtandings? They cannot ſay it would have 
been any, And why then ſhould the knowing 
them now they are done, be reckoned as an In- 
telle&tual Improvement ? And yetwe find that 'tis 
ſo, and that Men ſtudy theſe things not only for 
their z/e, (for that I allow) but for their meer 
Theory, placing Learning in ſ«cþ Hiſtory, which 
has nothing to commend it, but only that it tells 
you ſuch and ſuch things were done. Of this 
impertinent ſort is the greateſt part of the Romar 
and Grecian Hiſtory, which (had not the World 
Voted it for Learning ) would no more concern a 
Man to know, than that a Bird has dropt a Fea- 
ther upon the Pyrezear Mountains. 
XXXXUR, 

Apain, it goes for a Notable Piece of Learning 
to underſtand Chronology, to be able to adjuſt the 
Intervals and diſtances of Time, to know when 
ſuch an Ation was done, when ſuch a Famous 
Man flouriſh'd, and who and who were contem- 
Porary, and the like, Now I deny not, but that 
while Men live in this World, they may be con- 
cern'd to have ſome acquaintance with theſe 
things, by reaſon of ſome intereſt or other that 
depends upon it. It may therefore, TI ſay, for 
ſome purpoſes, be convenient to know that. For 
inſtance, there is a twofold ers (or date) of the 
Victory at A#im,the one reckon'd from the Fight 
at the Promontory of A#ium, according to the 

= account 
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account of Dio and Xiphilinus; the other from 
the taking of Alexandria, and the Death of Cleo- 
patra, according to Ptolemy, Foſephus, Euſebius, ant 
Cenſcrinus. But however, eoncerning this may be, 
withreſpedt to its uſefulneſs, yet certainly as to 
any Intelleual Perfeftion that accrues by it, it 
mult needs be a very unedifying Stuffage of Mind 
and yet *is counted a great Accompliſhment and 
Enrichment of 1t. 
XL. 
Another thing there is which paſſes for won- 
derful Learning, which I cannot well reduce ei- 
ther to Neceſſary or Contingent Truth ; for indeed 
it does not belong to Trath at all, and that is our 
Sophiſtical way of Diſputation. And indeed. it 
may well be called ſo, for as *cis generally ma- 
naged, *tis nothing but meer Quibbling and Je- 
ſting, not Arguing but Punning. For ſuppoſe the 
Queſtion be, Whether he that has Faith ſhall be 
faved ? No, ſays the Opponent, If the Damned 
have Faith, then not every one that has Faith ſhall 
be ſaved ; But the Damned have Faith, There- 
fore, &c. Here *cis plain that the Word Faith, 
though it hath Something in Common in both 
Propoſitions, yet according to the zntire Idea, 
ſignifies one thing in one Propoſition, and ano- 
ther in another. And why then is not the 
whole Procedure to be rejeCted. as Idle and 
Impertinent ? As for down-right Fallacy and E- 
quivocation, where theres a Aarife Ambiguity 
(as between Dog and Dog, one ſignifying a Cele- 
{tial Sign, and the other a TerreſtrialAnimal ) this 
is every where deſpiſed and laught at as unbe- 
coming both the Acumen and the Gravity of a Di- 
ſputant. And we think we have ſufficiently dif 
| | charged 
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charged our Hands of ſuch an Argument, by Cry 
Ing out that there are Foxr terms in the Syllogiſm. 
But now I would fain know whether it be not 
the ſame to all real purpoſes in the foremention'd 
Inſtance, which is after the- common way of our 
Scholaſtick Diſputation ? Is not Faith and Faith 
there, as much an Ambiguity as Dog and Dog 
here ? For my part I can perceive bur this only 
Difference, that Dog and Dog have nothing in 
Common but the Name, whereas Faith and Faith 
have ſome Generical Part wherein they agree. Bur 
what does this mend the Matter ? For tho there 
be ſome Generical Agreement, yet take 'em ac- 
cording to their whole Ideas, that is, take the Ge- 
nerical part with its Contrafing Difference, and tis 
plain that they ſignife two different things, and 
conſequently that there is really as great an Am- 
biguity here as there. And this we plainly Confeſs 
when we come to Diſtinguiſh, For what is a 
Diſtinion- but a Pojnting out of an Ambiguity? 
What is it elſe but to ſay, that ſuch a thing is 
True in thzs Senſe, but not in chat, True in that 
Senſe wherein the Point of the Queſtion is not 
concern'd, but not in that wherein it «. No? why 
then, notwithſtanding the Generical Agreement 
the Procedure is as falleciovs and impertinent, 
as when the 2ueſtion being about Srar-Dog, the 
Oppoſition is about Land- Dog. And yet (tuch is 
the Inconſiſtency of Human Judgment) the one is 
counted Trifiing, and the other Serious Arguing. 
Whereas indeed no Arguing can be fo, but 
where the Terms of the Queſtion are firſt Defined 
(as is done in Geometry) and then always uſed ac- 
cording to the firſt Started Senſe. . All Diſputing 
any otherwiſe than ſo, muſt neceſſarily be nothing 
clle 
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( x91 ) 
elſe but meer Punning; only much worſe than 
what is in common uſe, becanſe *tis Punning when 
a Man Pretends to be Seriows, And yet this is 
made a conſiderable Part of our Academical E. 
ducation and Learning ;, and he is eſteemed the 
greateſt Proficient, who is moſt verſed in this 
Fallacious Trickiſh way of Diſputing, and is ar- 
rived to the greateſt Sleight of Haxd in this Phi- 
loſophical Fzggle, which notwithſtanding all that 
Credit and Reputation it has had among the Pro- 
feſſors of Learning, both in our own, and in other 
Univerſities, I take to be ſo far from being any 
real ſubſtantial part of Learning, that *cis one 
of the greateſt Abuſes and Corruptions of it, and 
is one of the firſt things that 1 ſhould offer to be 
Reformed at a Philoſophick Viſitation, 
XLI 


For this Scholaftick way of Diſputing may be 
conſidered, either as an Acquirement, or as an 
Exerciſe, and either way (as *tis uſually managed) 
It will be found to be no better than a Pompous 
Trifle. If you conſider it as an Acquirement, 'tis 
nothing elſe but an Habit, or rather a Trick of 
ſeeming to prove ſomething, when really you 
prove nothing, And I think Monſieur Gaſſends 
in his Paradoxical Exercitations has given a true 
Image and Repreſentation of it, when he tells of 
the Six Eggs which the Country-man Ordered to 
be provided for the Entertainment of his Son, 
when he return*d home from the Univerſity. The 
Father would have him boyl Six Eggs, two for 
him, two for his Mother, and two for himſelf, 
But the Son, having an Itch to ſhew a Proof of 
his Scholaſtick Improvement, boyl'd but three. 
When his Father asked him, Why he had not 
pro- 
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provided Six ? Why, ſays he, are there not here 
Six > How ſo? ſays the Father, I can ſee but 
three. No, replies the young Sophiſter, is not 
here one (telling them out) and is not there two, 
and is not there three? And don't 1, 2, and 3, 
make Six? Well, ſays the Father, then I'll take 
two, and your Mother ſhall have one, and you 
ſhall have the other three. And now I think all 
was right and as it ſhould be. The Son for his 
part gave a true Specimer of his Univerſity Learn- 
ing : (For in earneſt I don't take our vulgar way 
of Diſputing to be one Jot better than this piece 
of Egg-Sophiſtry) and the Father ſerved him ve- 
ry well, and in his kind; that is, ſhew'd him 
Trick for Trick. 
XLII. 


Nor is there any thing more in it conſidered 
as an Exerciſe. As the Acquirement has nothing in 
it, ſo the Exerciſe contributes to nothing. As the 
Former is an inſignificant worthleſs Habjr, ſo the 
Latter is an idle fruitleſs Employment, As it ſprings 
from Nothing, ſo it tends to Nothing, but is all 
over Shuffle and Legerdemain. It does not diſcover 
one Truth, nor enlarge any one Science. It ſerves 
neither to clear the Mind, nor to clear the Argu- 
ment, but rather to ſnarl and perplex both, The 
Truth is, I can find nothing in this ſo magnified 
Exerciſe but Panning and Canting, Punning 1 call 
uſing Words in various Senſes: Canting I call 
uſing Words without any real Senſe or Notion 
under them : And theſe two I believe will go 
near to divide our Scholaſtick Exerciſes between 
them, For as iar as I could ever obſerve for 
thirteen years together, this great Myſtery of 
Diſputation is nothing elſe but a meer Toſſing -_ 
Words 
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( 192 ) 
Words backward and forward, ſometimes with- 
out any meaning, which is Canting z and ſorhe- 
times with more Meanings than one, which is 
Punning. Upon which Conſideration I muſt needs 
own (whether it be my Ignorance or no, I can't 
tell) that I had ever a very mean Opinion of this 
fort of School Errantry, and that I always thought 
the Time ſpent at the Publick Schools to be as 
much Lojtering, as that in the Tenns-Court, 

XLIII, 

I could here run out much further, bat that I 
find my ſelf prevented by the Excellent Monſieur 
Rohault, who in his Preface to his Philoſophy gives 
this true Account of this whole Buſineſs, That 
it 1 not a way to the Acquiſition of New Truths, nor 
as ſuch intended, but only a ſort of Excrciſe or Sport 
of the Mind, whoſe end ts nothing elſc but only to mix 
and intangle Truth with Falſehood, by the help of ſome 
little Tricks and Quirks, by which either fide of the 
Queſtion may be maintain'd, and neither of the Liti- 
gants ſeem to yield, tho the Propoſitions they hold be 
never ſo Abſurd, and the Reaſon to the contrary never 
fo Strong. And truly this # the Ordinary Iſſue of all 
Publick Exerciſes, where oftentimes in the ſame Chair 
contrary Opinions are diſputed by turns, and are equal= 
ly Vitorious, while in the mean time the matter 15 not 
at all cleared, and Truth lies as near the bottom of the 
Well as it did before, This is the true ſtate of the 
matter, and I am glad to find ſogreat an Autho- 
rity on my fide, not ſo mach to Confirm the 
Truth, as to take off from the Singularity and Bold- 
neſs of the Cenſure. And to this 1 add this fur- 
ther Remark, that ?cis reckon'd a notable, Excel- 
lence to be able to Spin our an Argument to a 
great length, and he is counted the beſt Arguer 

| that 
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that can thus Pun longeſt. Whereas indeed did 
a Man ſpeak to the purpoſe, Brevity would be his 
greateſt Excellence. 

XLIV. 

There are many other things which the unac- 
countable humour of the World has :#r»'d up for 
Learning, which 7gnorazce will never be the bet- 
ter for, and which Wiſdom does not need. Thus 
*tis counted Learning to have tumbled over a 
multitude of Books, eſpecially if great ones, and 
old ones, and obſcure ones, but molt of all, if X4a- 
nRſcripts;, the recovery of one of which is recko- 
ned ſo much added to the Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing, as they cal] it. A Well-read Man ſignifies the 
very ſame as a Learned Man in moſt Mens Di#10- 
narics; and by Well-read they don*c mean one 
that has read well, that has clear'd & inprov'd his 
Underſtanding by his reading, but only one that 
has read a great deal, tho perhaps he has puzzled 
and confounded his Notions by doing ſo, Thus 
again it goes for Learning, to be acquainted with 
Mens Opinions, eſpecially of the Ancients, to know 
what this or that Philoſopher held, what this or 
that Author ſays, tho perhaps he ſays nothing 
but what is either Abſurd, or Obviouſly True. Thus 
for inſtance, What can be more Abſurd than that 
Fancy of Empeacles, that there are two Semicircles 
compaſſing betwixt them and the Earth, one 
whereof was compoſed of Fire, the other of Air, 
and that the former made the Day, and the latter 
Night? And yet to know this is Learning. And 
what again is more obvioully true, than that 
Grave Do&trin of Ariſtotle, that Privation mult 
£0 before the introduCtion of the Form in all Ge- 


neration ? And yet *tis Learning to know that 
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( 194 ) 
he taught thus, though it be a thing ſo plain, 
and fo near the Surface, that a Child can't miſs 
of it. To know the thing is nothing, becauſe 
fo plain and eaſiez but to know that Ariſtotle 
held it, that's the Learning. Nay, to inſtance 
in a matter of a greater difficulty, though I know 
very well, and am able to demonſtrate the 
grounds of the Atomical Philoſophy, or the Moti- 
on of the Earth, or the Circulation of the Blood, 
yet I ſhall not be admitted into the Order of the 
Learned, unleſs Iam able to tell that Moſcus the 
Phenician invented the firſt, and that Democritug 
and Lercippzs afterwards improved it, and that 
the two latter owe their Diſcovery to Copernicus 
and Harvey. So much more Learned an At- 
chievement is it to know Opinions than things; and 
accordingly, thoſe are. reckon'd the moſt Learn- 
ed Authors, who have given the greateſt Speci- 
mens of this kind of Knowledge. Thus is P:- 
cus Mirandula more admired for the Examinati- 
on. he has made of the DoQrin of the Pagans, 


than any of them were for what they delivered ; 


and Plutarch has got more Credit from the Hi- 
ſtory he gives of their Opinions, in the Second 
Tome of his Works, than from any of his Ra- 
tional and Moral Diiconrſes. And were he not 
accounted Learned for the Former, I queſtion whe- 
ther the Latter, (though far more excellent than 
they are) would ever have given him that Title. 
X[.V. 

Now (Madam) what an hard and unreaſona- 
ble Impoſition is this, that tho I am able to think 
and Write never ſo much like an Angel my ſelf, 
yet I muſt not be accounted a Man of Learning, 


unleſs I can tel} what every whimſical Writer 
has 
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has ſaid before me! And how hard will this fall 
upon thoſe, whoſe lot is to breath in the /aſ# A- 
es of the World, who mult be accountable tor all 
the Whims and Extravagancies of ſo triany Cen- 
turies? And yet this is made ſo great a part of 
Learning, that the Learning of moſt Men lies in 
Books rather than in Things ; and among Authors, 
where one writes upon Things, there are twenty 
that write upoh Books. Nay, ſome have carried” 
this odd Humour on ſo far, that *cis thought 


Learning to know the very Titles of Books, and. 


their ſeveral E4i:jons, with the time and place, 
when arid where they were Ptinted,”, And I have 


met with ſeveral my ſelf, that have valued them» 


ſelves not a little upon this Mechanical faculty, 
though they knew no more of what was in them, 
than they do of what is written in the Rolls of 


Deſtiny. 
| XLVI. 
From this placing of —_ in the Know- 


ledge of Books, proceeds that ridiculous Vanity 
of Multiplying Quotations, which is alſo reckon'd 


another plece of Learning, though they are uſed 


ſo unſeaſonably and impertinently,. that: there 
can be no other end in them, but only to ſhew 
that the Author has read ſuch a Book. And yet 
"tis no ſuch Convincing Evidence of that nei- 
ther, it being neither New tor Difficalr, for 
Man that's reſo/v*d upon it, to quote ſuch Au- 
thors as he never Read nor Saw. And were jt 
not too Odious, as well as Obvious a Truth, I 
could name to your Ladyſhip, ſome of thoſe Au- 
thor- Mongers, who yet paſs for Men of ſhrewd 
Learning, and vaſt Reading. 


O 2 XLVII, 
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XLVII. 
Theſe, and many other ſuch things (for *twere 
endleſs to reckon up all) are by the Majority of 
the World Voted for Learning, and in theſe we 
ſpend our Education, our Study, and our Time, 
hough they are all of them Contingent Truths, 
that are not Perfeftive of the Underſtanding, 
(nothing being ſo but only Neceſſary Truths, or 
the Divine Ideas, the Eternal aiy©-, the Word 
and Wiſdom of the Father) and alſo moſt of 
them impertinent and wunconcerning ones, So that 
In ſhort, the Charge of this Refleftion amounts 
to thus much, That Learning is generally pla- 
ced in the Knowledge of ſuch things, which 
neither the Intelleftual Perfeion, or any other 
Intereſt of Man is concern'd to know. 


ans 
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The Second Reflection. 


Wherein the General Condut# of Human Life 
is taxed, for uſing undue and irregular Mee 
thods, in Proſecuting what u really PerfeFive 
of the Underſtanding. 


I. 
| be the preceeding RefleCtion, the Intellefual 
Condudt of Human Life was cenſured for the 
general Miſplacing of Learning, for placing it in 
ſuch things as are not Perfe&ive of the Under- 
ſtanding. In the preſent Refleftion ſuppoſing it 
to be Free from that Fault, we ſhall conſider it 
aSChargeable with another, namely, with an z- 
due and irregular Method of proſecuting what is 
really perfective of it.. The firſt was an Error 
about the Ezd : This Second is an Error about 
the Means, which are the two Hinges upon which 

all Prudence, and all Impradence turns. 

II. 

That the Truth of this Charge may appear, 
we muſt here alſo propoſe a Meaſure, whereby 
we may proceed, as we did in the Former Refle- 
ftion, And as there we took upon us to deter- 
mine what that is which is Obje&ively perfeitive 
of the Underſtanding, fo we muſt here conſider 
what is the Right Merhod of Proſecuting what is ſo, 
Which being ſtated will be a Meaſure to us in 
this, as the other was in the former Refleftion. 

O 3 IL. 
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Wl. 

I deſign not here a juſt and particular Treq- 
tiſe concerning The Method of Study, or Inquiry 
after Truth, this Province being already Profeſ- 
ſedly undertaken, and Excellently adorn'd by 
two as great Maſters of Thinking as ever were, 
or are like to be in ths World, Carte ſins and 
Malebranche, of both which your Lad;jmp is ſo 
much a Miſtreſs, that a further Undertaking of 
this kind would be as needleſs to your betrer [n- 
formation, as to the Argument ir ſelf, after the 
Management of ic under ſuch Excellent Hands, 
However ſomerhing I muſt ſay, ir being impoſli- 
ble to ſhew that wrong Methods are uſed in this 
Grand Inqueſt, but by predefining which is the 


. Right. This therefore I ſhall do, but " ON- 


ly, and in General. 
I). 

Since therefore that Truth which is PerfeQtive 
of the Underſtanding is Neceſſary Truth, and ſince 
this Neceſſary Truth is the ſame with the Di- 
yine Ideas (both which being already proved, are 
here ſuppoſed) following the Thred of the ſame 
Hypotheſis, I find it neceſſary to affirm, that the 
right, and. Indeed only Method of Enquiry af- 
ter that Truth, which is perfective of the Un- 
derſtanding, is by Conſulting the deal World, 
where only it 1s, or the Divine. a5y&, who ſays 
of himſelf that ke isnot only the 774th, but alſo 
the Way. | 


V. 

, Here I ſuppaſe two things, Firſt that this 
Divine aiy&, or Ideal World is intimately 
united with, and preſential to the Mind. Se- 
condly, That 1 we ſee and underſtand all _ in 

im, 
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him, That ke is our Light and our Wiſdom, the 
Light by which we See, and the Light which we 
See, that he is the very a&y© «49%, the in- 


ward Word and ſubſtantial Conception of our £4. 
Minds, as he is of the Father, and that in this WL 
Senſe he enlightens every Man that comes into the 6 4. BY 
World, This I need not prove now, becauſe I Vid. Zea. vi ug 
have done it profeſſedly elſewhere, only I ſhall/®* and © 7 6 WG 
paſs one neceſſary Remark upon the manner of - "+1, 
our þeing enlightned by the Divine avy©, who 2 LOW 
may be ſaid to enlighten us in a double reſpect, i 


either Fundamentally and Potentially, by putting ** pi 
us into a Capacity of Illumination, by his inti- 48 
mate Union and Preſence with us; or elſe Efe- 2 « Hi | 
Eually and Attually, when we attend to his Di- " 204 | 
vine Light, which is always preſent to us, tho 8) 
we are not ſoro it. 'In the Former Senſe he en- 


lightens every Man, in the latter only thoſe who PR 
duly conſult him and attend to him. * LR 
VI, - 4,10 
For I conſider, that the Divine a:y@, is an a MR 
TInlightner in the ſame Proportion as he is a Re- AM 
deemer, Now he redeems us either by putting us WY 
in a Salvable and Reconcilable State, which is a « 4:1 8 
Redemption Univerſal Inconditionate and Antece- BEG: ff 
aent, or by acually reconciling and Saving us, 0 ot 
which depends upon, and tis conſequent to cer- Mt 
tain Conditions, and is conferr?d only upon *% vS tl 
thoſe who are qualified accordingly. And as bf MM 
his Redemption 1s double, fo is his:{umination, He 14: 08 
inlightens either by putting us. in a.ſtate or poſ- WR, | 
ſibility of lamination, by being intimately pre- » 7 / 
ſent with us, and ſurrounding us with his Divine 0 ove 


Ideal Light, which is a B enefit Common to all, CN 
or by aftually informing our Underſtandings p 
| O 4 when 
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when we apply our ſelves with due attention 


to his all-diffuſed Light, which is ever preſent to 
us, and to the whole Creation, and Shineth even 


John 1, 5 ju the Darkneſs, tho the Darkneſs comprehend it not, 
VII 


And I was not alittle glad to find the Grounds 

of this diſtinCtion in the Writings of that Ele- 
vated Heathen Hijerocles, which 1 ſhall give you 
in the Words of my own Tranſlation. This 
bright Heathen Commenting upon that Myſtical 
Prayer of Pythagoras, O Father Jupiter, either 
free all from their manifold Evils, or elſe diſcover to 
all what Demon they uſe, Moves this Queſtion, 
Since they that know God and themſelves are free 
from Mortal Paſſions, why then are not all freed, 
ſince all are ſufficiently aſſiſted with the Opportunities 
of this Knowledge * To which he firſt gives this 
general Anſwer, Becauſe the greateſt part of Men 
embrace evil of their own accord, ſince they neither 
ſee nor hear neighbouring good, Then a little af- 
ter he is more particular in this account. Sijzce 
therefore (ſays he) that any thing may be ſhewn to 
any one, ?t#s neceſſary that the Aftions of two Per- 
ſons concur ;, (for how can you ſhew what you have 
a mind ſnould be ſhewn, to a Blind Man, although you 
offer it to him a thouſand times ? Or how can you 
ew to one that ſees, if you offer nothing to his 
fight ?) both theſe muſt be preſent, ſome good propo- 
ſed by him that ſhews, and an Eye capable of ſeeing 
3n him to whom it #s tobe ſhewny ſo that from a vi- 
ſible Objeft, and a faculty of ſeeing, may reſult a 
Manifeſtation. This beg ſo, let us ſuppoſe that 
all would be freed from evil, if their Maker did 


fhew to all the knowledge of his own Nature, and 


what Demon they themſelves uſe. But we find that 
CLE all 
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all are not delivered from evil; it follows therefore © 


that he does not make this diſcovery to all, but to 
thoſe only who of their own accord endeavour to free 
themſelves from evil, and voluntarily fix their Eye 
upon what # ſhews by the intention of Contemplation, 


And again alittle after, Thus every Illumination P. 148. 


of God by the Concurrence of our Viſion, becomes 
a Diſcovery. 
VIII. 

In all which Proceſs this refined Heathen ſuppo- 
ſes that God is ready on his part to enlighten all 
Men's nay, that he does enlighten them all ſo 
far, as to-put them in the way, and within the 
Poſſibility of Illumination, which then becomes 
Aeual and Effeftual when they yield due At- 
tention to the Divine Light. He does not in- 
deed deſcend to ſo much Nicety and Particula- 


rity as to aſcribe this Illumination to the Divine 


avy@&, or Ideal World, but only to God in gene- 
ral; nor does he determin whether God does en- 
lighten us only Effciently, by infuſing Afts or 
Habits of Knowledge (as is more vulgarly held, 
than underſtood, and indeed 1s-no way intelligi- 
ble) or formally by being himſelf the very Formal 
Light of our Minds, and the immediate Object 
of our Knowledge. This I lay he Joes not de- 


termine, nor do | cite him to this purpoſe, ha- 


ving ſufficiently Explained 'and Eſtabliſht this 


Theory elſewhere, bur only to ſhew his Concur- Reaſon aud 
rence with me in this Diſtintion of the doxble 1I- Religion. 


lumination of God. | 
Theſe Suppoſals being premiſed, Firſt, that 
that Truth which is Perfetiy of the Un- 
derſtanding, is Neceſſary Truth : ThenSecondly, 
| that 


Col, 2. 3. 
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that this Neceſſary Truth is the ſame with the 
Divine Ideasz then Thirdly, that the Divine 
avy©or Ideal World, is intimately united with, 


and Preſential to the Mind; then Fourthly, that 


we ſee and underſtand all things in him, and 


_ «that *cis he that is our Inlightner; and thatlaſt- 


ty, thongh he-inlightens all Fandamentally and Po- 
rtentially, yer this Illumination 1s not reduced to 
Act, and made Efe&ual, but by the intervening 
of ſome Condition on our parts, which is duly 
to conſult and apply our ſelves to-him. Frem 
«theſe Premiſes the ſame Concluſion which we 
tonched on before, neceſſarily and evidently 
follows, that the Right and only Method of En- 
quiry after that Truth which is Perfective of the 
Underſtanding, is to conſult the Divine avy©, 
or Ideal World. For this is'the Region of Truth, 
and here are hid all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and 
Knowledge. ' This is that great and Univerſal O- 
racle lodged in every Man's Breaſt, whereof the 
Ancient VUrim and Thumminz was an Expreflive 
Typeor Emblem. This is-Reaſor, this is Conſci» 
ence, this is Truth, this is that Light Within ſo 
Darkly Talked of, by ſome who have by their 
aukward, untoward, and Vnprincipled way of re- 
preſenting it, diſcredited one of the Nobleſt 
Theories in'the World. But the thing in it ſelf 
rightly underſtood is true ; and if any ſhall yer 
call it Quakeriſm; or Enthuſiaſm, I ſhall only 
make this reply at preſent, 'that''tis ſuch Qua- 
keriſm as makes a good part of Saint John's Go- 
ſpel, and of Saint A»ſfin's Works. But to re- 
turn, this, I {ay;'is that Divine Oracle which we 
all may, and muſt conſult, if we would inrich 
our Minds with Trath, that Truth which _—_ 
ective 
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feftive of the Underſtanding: And this is the 


true Method of being truly wiſe, And this is no PL 
other Method, than what is adviſed us by this Fl. 
Divine aiy©, the Subſtantial Wiſdom of God: Wy 6 
Bleſſed is the man that heareth me, watching daily at Prov. 8.34. ee 5a ] 
my Gates, waiting at the poſts of my doors, And a- ” el » 
gain, ſays the ſame Subſtantial Wiſdom, Who ſo ©. 9+ 4: ky 1 BY 
& ſimple, let him turn in hither. And again, 1 am the ©. 6 
light of the world, he that follows me, or (as the Joh. 8.12. bh py "4 
word more properly ſignifies) he. that conſorrs * 2.508 
or keeps Company..with me, walketh not in dark- OBE 6 || 
meſs, This therefore is /1a Intelligentie, the Way kk! | 
and Method of true Knowledge to apply our THEO) | | 
ſelves to the Divine a*y©, to conſult the decal *, © 208 
World. Pn 
| X, &N.; 
Thus in general. If now it be further deman- | 
ded how this is to be done; I anſwer, that there ; FI 
are three ways of doing it, and Ican think of . * 4 
no more, The Firſt is by Attention, The ſe- «48 
cond is, by Purity of Heart and Life, And the © +88 
Thirdis, by Prayer. Upon each of which I ſhall .', 1%: 08 
beſtow few Remarks, ſuch as may rather give 1m 
hints than full entertainment to your thoughts, be» i; "® 
cauſe I know your Ladyſhip loves to have ſome- TING: Pf 
thing left to work out by your ſelf in your own WES 
private Meditations. Which Conſideration has Bs; 
made me all along uſe leſs Prolixty than the 55E 
Luaintneſs and Werghtineſs of my Argument would Wet: 
otherwiſe juſtifie. Ra 15 08 
DON. hg - 3. 71 
The Firſt Methad aſſigned, is Attention, or Ap- lt 08 
plication of Mind to the Intelligible World, the Nl 6 


World of Truth,. which Mr. 24alebranche calls "a 
the Natural Prayer of the Soul $o-God for _ | 
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ther Illumination. For indeed it is a filent Ad- 
dreſs and Application of the Soul to the Foun- 
tain of Light and Truth; *cis an Interrogation 
of the Divine Oracle, the Eternal Word of God, 
and a patient and quiet waiting upon him for an 
Anſwer; 'tis in one Word, a Vertual Mental 
Prayer, an aft of IztelleFual Devotion to the 
Father of Zighrs, and ſuch as, if more expreſly 
utter'd and unfolded, beſpeaks him in the Words 
of the Royal Supplicant, Give me Wiſdom that 
fitteth by thy Throne. This is the ſame with Think- 
ing or Specnlating, which if intelligibly accounted 
for, will be found to be nothing elſe but the 
Converſion of the Mind to the Ideal World, or 
Omniformity of the Divine Eſſence; which as 
itis the Firſt, ſo is it alſo the Dire&eſt and moſt 
Compendious Method of Science, For this is to 
go dire&ly to the Spring-head, to the Lucid Foun- 
tatn of Good, ?tis to take hold of Eſſential Truth 
nakedly as It is in it ſelf (as a very Contempla- 
tive Perſon expreſſes it) ®cis to fix the Eye of 
the Mind upon the Intelle&ual Sur, upon him who 
is Subſtantial Truth, and the Light of the World. 
Which muſt needs be the moſt ready way to be 
enlightned. For the more heedfuily we attend 
to the Ideal World, the more we ſhall ſee and 
diſcover of it ; and not only ſo, but alſo more 
clearly diſtinguiſh what we do diſcover. For ſoa 
Man that caſts a ſhort careleſs Glance upon the 
Galaxy, ſees only a Confuſed Whiteneſs ariſing 
from the numerous mixture of little Splendors : 
Bot when the ſame Perſon fixes his Eye with 
ſteadineſs and delay of Application, he begins to 
diſcern ſomthing more diſtintly, a new Star ever 


and anon ariſes under his inſpeftion, not difco- 
vered 


it 
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vered before, and ſtill the longer and harder he 
looks, the more he diſcerns, till at length he has 
diſcovered as much as he can well attend to at 
once, and has fatiated his Faculty with the 
Brightneſs and Aultitude of Light. The Appli- 
cation is as Obvious, as the Figure is Pertinenr, 
and therefore I ſhall only remark this one thing 
more upon this part, that this was the Method of 
the firſt Inventors of Arts and Sciences, who made 
their way into the Coaſts of Learning by meer 
dint of Thinking s and further, that this is the 
very Method that has been uſed by the greateſt 
Improvers of them ever ſince, ſuch as Bacor, 
Boyle, Deſcartes, Galilews, Harvey, Merſennus, 
Digby, Malebranche, Poiret, and (whom I name 
with particular Honour and Reverence) our Ex- 
cellent Friend Dr. More. All theſe muſt be al- 
lowed, and I think are to be, great Improvers of 
Learning, and that 'twas by this Metbod they did 
it. And I dare Propheſie, that if ever any extra- 
ordinary Advancement be for the future made in 
the World, "twill be _ by Thinkng. 
I 


This as to Thinking in General, But now as to 
the Order of Thinking, if your Ladyſbip can be 
ſuppoſed to need any Inſtruftion about ir, I can- 
not recommend you to a better Tutor than your 
Friend 24, Malebranche, in his Second Part of 
his Sixth Book of Inquiry after Truth, where he 
purpoſely deſcribes the Method of Thinking, which 
you may remember he reduces to theſe few fol- 
lowing Rules. 

XIII. 


The firſt Law is, That Evidence be maintained 
in our Reaſonings, Frem this Principle on 
CAIS 
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this general Law concerning the Matter of our 
Studies, That we ought not to Reaſon but only of theſe 
things whereof we have clear Ideas, and by Necel- 
ſary Conſequence, That we ought always to begin 
with the moſt ſimple and eaſie things, and alſo to 
dwell long upon them, before we advance to the jn- 
quiſition of things more Complex and Difficult, | 
XIV | 


Upon the ſame general Principle, depend the 
Laws concerning the manner whereby we are to 
Proceed in the Solvtion of Queſtions, The 
firſt of which' Laws is this, That the ſtate of the 
Queſtion to be ſolved, us to be moſt aiſtinfly Concei- 
ved. Belides,?the Ideas of the Terms ought to be 
diſtin&t, that they be compared with one ano- 
ther, and that the Relations which are ſought 
for, may be Known, 

XV. 

But when the Relations of things to one ano- 
ther cannot be Known by immediately Compa- 
ring them, then the Second Law is, that we ſhould 
employ our thoughts to find out one or more middle 
Ideas, which we may uſe as a common Meaſure to 
Know by their Help the Relations tha: are between 
thoſe things. And withal he adviſes that we ſhould 
ſtudy to have thoſe Ideas clear and diſtinct, pro- 
portionably to the Accuracy and Numerouſneſs 
of thoſe Relations which 'we endeayour to de- 
prehend. | 

”” -- 

But when the Queſtions are Difficult, and re- 
quire along Examination, then the third'Law js, 
that from the matter in hand all thoſe things ſhould 
be removed whoſe examination 16 not neieſſary to the 


diſcovery of the ſought for Truth, Becauſe the Ca- 
pacity 
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pacity of the Mind 1s not to be without rea- 
ſon divided, but all its force 1s to be imploy- 
ed about thoſe things from which it may per- 
ceive Light. And all thoſe things waich can 
be removed, and which be removed, the Que- 
ſtion remains intire z they are the things that do 
not belong to the Queſtion. 

XVII. 

When the Queſtion is included within a few 
Terms, then the Fourth Rule is, That the matter 
of our Meditation is to be divided by parts, and 
thoſe parts to be handled ſingly according to their 
Natural Ortler, by beginning with the more Simple, 
that ts, with thoſe whico include feweſt Relations. 
And that we ſhould not paſs on to the more Complex, 
rill the more Simple be diſtinfly known, and rendered 
familiar. 

XVIIT, 

When by Meditation theſe things become Fa- 
miliar to us, then the Fifth Rule is, That the 7- 
deas- of all theſe are to be Contrafted, and diſpoſed 
in the Imagination, or to be written down in Pa- 
per, that they may no longer fill the Capacity of the 
AMind. This Rule, . though always uſeful, yet he 
makes it neceſ[ary only in the moſt difficult Qne- 
ſtions, which require a great Capacity of Mind, 
And he ſays withal, that the uſe of this and the 
following Rules, is not to be Accurately known 
but only in Algebra, 

XIX. 

When the Ideas of all things neceſſary to be 
conſider*d, are clear, familiar, contract, and or- 
derly digeſted in the Imagination, or expreſſed 
in Paper ; then the Sixth Law is, That all things 
are to be Compared or Collated according to the 
Laws 
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Laws. of Combination, alternately among one another, 
either by the ſole Intuition of the Mind, or by the mo- 
tion of the Imagination, joyn'd with the Intuition of 
the Mind, or by the Calculation of the Pen, joyn'd 
with the Attention of the Mind and of the Imagina- 


tion. 
RX, 

If none of all thoſe Relations which reſult 
fro all thoſe Collations, be that which is ſought 
after, then again from all thoſe Relations thoſe are 
ro be removed which are of no uſe to the Solution of 
the Queſtion : And the others are to be made Famili- 
ar, to be Contratted, and to be orderly» diſpoſed in 
the Imagination, or expreſſed in Paper, and to be 
compared with each other, according to the Laws of 
Combination, And then we are to ſee whether the 
Compound Relation which i ſought for by any one of 
all thoſe Compound Relations which reſult from theſe 
new Compariſons, 

XRKXl, 


If none of thoſe found Relations include the 
Solution of the Queſtion, then again from all thoſe 
Relations, the unſerviceable are to be caſt away, the 
other are to be made familiar, &c, And by pro- 
ceeding in this manner, the Truth or Relation 
ſought for, be it never ſo Complex, will at laſt 
be found, provided we are able ſufficiently to 
extend the Capacity of our Mind, by Contract- 
ing Ideas, and that in all our Operations we al- 
ways attend to the End and Scope which is to be 
arrived at. For inevery ſtep of this Intellectual 
Progreſs, we ought to have our Eye perpetually 
fixed upon the State of the Queſtion, To all 
which he adds one Caution more, that we ſhould 


beware leſt we ſhould ſit down Contented with 
a falſe 


_ 
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a falſe Light or Appearance, and ſo bedeceived, 


And that therefore our Collations in order to the 
finding out the Truth we look after, be fo often 
repeated, til] we can no longer withhold our 
aſſent without being ſecretly chid and reprehen- 
ded by a certain Maſter Anſwering from within 
to our Queſtions, that is, to our Labour, Appli- 
cation of Mind, and Deſire of Heart, By which 
AMafter within this admirable Theoriſt can mean 
nothing elſe but the Divine aiy©, or Ideal World, 
that Univerſal Oracle of Mankind, and of all 
the Intelligent Creation, 

This tis a ſhort View of thoſe Laws which the 
Excellent M. Malebranche has given concerning 
the Method of Thinking, And I believe if an 
Angel had been ingaged in the undertaking, he 
could not have given Better, They areal] Natu- 
ral, Clear, Diſtin&t, Eaſje, and depending ; few 
enough not to burther or diſtraf the Mind, and 
yet many enough to inform it. And therefore I 
ſhall not be guilty of ſo much Preſumprion and Im- 
pertinence as to preſcribe any other, thinking it 
ſufficient to conſider and practiſe theſe. And ſo 
much for the firſt way of Conſulting the Ideal 
World, which is by Thinking. 

XXII. 

The ſecond way is by Purity of Heart and 
Life. This I confeſs has a more immediate and 
ſpecial influence upon the Knowledge of Spiritu- 


aland Moral Truths, according to that of our- 


Saviour, If any man will do his will, he ſhall know 
of the Dofrin, &c. andthat of his Prime Apoſtle, 
The Animal man perceiveth not the things of God, 


Joh.7. 19. 


1 Cor.2, 


&c. But its Efficacy is not confined here, but has 14. 


2 larger Sphere of aCtivity, and ſerves to the diſ- 
P covery 
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covery even of all Ideal or Neceſſary Truta, For 
( as Viciouſneſs not only proceeds from Ignorance, 
i but alſo cauſes ir, by beſotting and clouding the 
[A Underſtanding ; ſo Purity of Heart and Life nat 
o f only proceeds from Light and Knowledge, but 
þ; alſo produces it, and helps the Soul to ſee more 
Clearly and Diſtintly. Hence the Pythagorick 
and Platonick xavagr:z?, the Method of Purih- 
cation and Purgation ſo much ralk*d of by Por 
phyry, Tamblichus, Plotinus, and particularly by 
Hierocles in his IntroduQion- to his Noble Com- 
q ment, where he has theſe Words, As a blear Eye 
Ter i cannot behold a very bright Objett till it be Purged, [9 
J ; a Soul not yet Clarified and refined by Vertue us uot 
' 44 
. 
Fg 


> 2 


qualified to gaze upon the Beauty of Truth. And 
the lame Method is no leſs recommended in Scri- 
1 Wiſd. 4. pture, Wiſdom will not enter into a Pollnted Spirit, 
Dan. 12. ſays the Wiſe Man. And ſays the Angel to Da- 


i" T. 1% mel, Many ſhad be Purified and waade white, and 
vey | none of the wicked ſhall underſtand, but the wiſe ſhall 
: Plal.119, #nderſkand. And ſays the Pſalmiſt, / am wiſer 


than the Aged, becauſe I keep thy Commandments. 
E And to this purpoſe alſo is that of our Lord to be 
b'2 Toh. 8. 12, underſtood, He that follows me, that 1s, that lives 
| | after my Example, Walketh not in Darkneſs. The 
Purity of his Heart will be a Light to his Un- 

derſtanding, | 

2 XXIV, 

/ But to repreſent this more diftin&ly, there 
'Þ are two ways whereby Purity of Heart ſerves to 
4 the acquirement of Knowledge. By Natural Ef- 
His ficacy, and by the Divine Grace and Beneadiior. 
| And Firſt, It does it by Natural Efficacy, either 
by clarifying the medium, or by aſſiſting the faculty. 
The former I conceive and repreſent afcer this 
| manner. 


WES 0-0 > Gs. 
—=2. >, iD6-- 


Can} - 
I ſuppoſe in the firſt place that the 


manner. 
Soul ſees through a Aedinm: Secondly, Thar. 
this Medium is our Terreſtrial Vehicle : Thirdly, 
That the Groſneſs of this Medium hinders the YVi- 


ſion of the Soul. Al] which I gronnd upon thoſe 
Words of the Apoſtle, Now we ſee through a 


Glaſs, darkly. 
XXV. 


This Suppoſed, it follows that whatſoever cla- 
rifies this Medium does alſo help ti.e Viſion of the 
Soul, And this Parity does, eſpecially that more 
Eminent part of it, which conſiſts in Chaſtity and 
Temperance, For firſt, It compoſes the Paſſions, 
eſpecially that of Luſt, by that the Animal Spi- 
rits, and by that the Blood, For the Motion of 
the Paſſions Ferments the Spirits, and the Fer- 
mentation of the Spirits agitates the Blood, and 
by agitation raiſes all the feculent and droflie 
parts of it; and makes it Jike a troubled Foun- 
tain thick and muddy. And ti is I take to be one 
true reaſon why Men in any Paſſion can't reaſon 
ſo clearly as when they are in more quiet and ſz- 
lence of Spirit.  Bnt now by Purity of Heart all 

this diſturbance is allay'd and compos'd, the Paſe 
ſions are becalm'd, the Spirits fix'd, the Fountain 
of the Blood clears up, and ſo all the immer part of 
that Glaſs the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, becomes more 
bright and pellucid, more apt to tranſmit the 
Rays of the Ideal Light, and conſequently we ſee 
more clearly through it. Tho ir be ſtill but Darkly 
in compariſon of what we ſhall do hereafrer. 
XXVI. wy 
But this is not all; This Purity does alſo Cla- 
rifie the outward part of the Glaſs too. Firſt, By 
Conſequencebecauſe the finer the Spirits and Blood 
| SY are, 


I Cor. 13. 
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are, the finer will be the Threds of the outward 
Veil alſo. Then more dire&#ly, becauſe Temper- 
ance does refine and ſubtilize the Texture of the 
Body.dimiaiſhes from ics Bulk and Groſlneſs, and 
unloads the Soul of a good part of that Burthen, 
which not only preſſes down her Aſpirations, but 
alſo hinders her Sight : And belides, it refines the 
inner part too, by bringing in freſh Supplies of 
fine Spirits. This was thar Temperance which 


Pan. 1.15. made the Faces of Daniel, Hananiah, Miſhael,and 


Azariah, look Clear and Fair, and which made 
them Wiſe too, gave a quick and delicate Air to 
their Countenances, and let in the Light of the 
Ideal World upon their Souls. This was that 
Philoſophical Temperance of the Pythagorean:, 


which (to uſe the Words of Dr. More Comment- ; 
ing upon that Place) # the Mother of that Wiſdom 
. which makes the Face to ſhine, and nouriſhes the Lu- 


ciform Vehicle of the Soul. 
XXVII. 

And as this Purity does Clarifie the Medium, 
ſo does It alſo Aſiff the Faculty. And this it 
does by the ſame general way whereby it clarifies 
the Medium, that is, by compoſing the Paſlions. 
For the Paſſions not only trouble and thicken the 
Medinm (as was noted and explain'd, before) but 
alſo divide and diſperſe the Faculty. For the more 
things a man deſires, the more things he will be 
engagcd to zhjrk upon; and the more things he 
thinks-upon at once,the more languid and confuſe 
will his Conception be. But now this Purity by 
compoſing the Paſſions contracts the Deſires, 
and by contracting the Deſires, it contracts alſo 
hy conſequence the Thoughts, and by this the 
Man 1s reduced to a greater Vrity, Simplicity, and 


fe 
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Recolletion of Mind ; and” having but few 
Thoughts to divide himy/he is the better ena- 
bled to think elcarly and-agfemily. 
_ + XXVIEE 
And thus have Lgivena clear and diſtin& Ac- 
count how PuritfoQHeart ſerves to the Acquire- 
ment of Knowladtehy 2 Natural Efficacy. This 
it does alſo Seconadtyy” by the Divine Grace and. 
Benedi&ion. > Purity of Heart is that Heavenly 
Lere which invites not only the Holy Spirit, but 
alſo the Divine a:yS; to come and dwell in the 
Soul, and toenrich it with his Jdeal Communica- 
tions. This we may be aſſured of from his 
own month, He that loveth me, ſhall be loved of Joh. 14.2. 
my Father, and I will love him, and manifeſt my ſelf 
to him, And again, If a man love me, my Father Ver, 24, 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him. The pure, chaſte and good 
Soul ſhall noc only be loved by the Divine a:y&, 
but be alſo of his Council and Privacy, For this 
is the Spouſe of the Word Eternal, who firft aſſu- 
med Innocent Nature, and then aſlumes innocent 
Perſons, the firſt by a Natural, the ſecond by a 
Myſtick Union. This is the Beloved Diſciple who 
has the priviledge to lean upon the Boſom of his 
Lord, and to be admitted to his molt ſecret Com- 
munications. And therefore ſays the Pſalmiſt, 
The ſecret of the Lord ts with them that fear him, and Pſal.25.13 
ke will ſhew them his Covenant, And ſays our Lord 
himſelf, Bleſſed are the Pure in Heart, for they ſhall 
fee God, And concerning the Four Children that 
refuſed to defile themſelves with the Portion of 
the Kings Meat, it is ſaid, that God gave them Dan. 1.17 
Knowledge, and Skill in all Learning and Wiſdom z 
and that Daniel had underſtanding in all Viſtons and 
P 3 Dreams, 


vas. 
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Dreams. For they were not only Pure and Tem- 


perate, but Religiouſly fo, in obedience to the 
Law of their God, the God of 1ſracl, Which the 
ſaid God rewarded with Knowledge and Skill in all 
Learning and Wiſdom in them all, but in Daniel 
peculiarly, with a faculty of interpreting e/Enigmatical 
Dreams and Viſions ; as the Learned Dr. More ob- 
ſerves in his excellent Comment upon that place, 
XXIX, 

The third and laſt way of conſulting the Ideal 

World is by Prayer, This is a method which 


Jam.r. 5. the Scripture alſo adviſes us to: If any of you lack 


wiſdom, let him ack, of God, that giveth to all men li- 
berally, and upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given 
him. And this we know was the method where- 


1Kiug.3c9, by the Wiſeſt of Men attain'd his unparallel'd 


Wiſdom. For as Wiſdom was his Choice, ſo the 
method of his ſeeking and gaining, it was by 
Prayer, And *tis further obſervable that he ad- 
dreiſed himſelf to the Divine a:y©;, or Ideal 
World in particular, as you may ſee in that ſo- 
lemn Prayer of his recorded in the Book of Wil- 
dom, give me Wiſdom that ſitteth by thy Throne, &Cc. 
Which Icommend to your Laayſhp's peruſal at 


letſures 
0.9.6 

And thus (Madam) have I Defined and by Scri- 
pture and Reaſon Proved, what is the Right Me- 
thod of proſecuting that Truth which is perfe- 
Ctive of the Underſtanding, This in general ] 
have ſhewn to conſiſt in Conſulting the Ideal 
World; the manner of doing which I have alſo 
ſhe«n to be, Firſt, by Thioking ; the Order of 
which is alſo defined, Secondly, by Purity of 
Heart and Liſe ; and Laſtly by Prayer, This I 
take 
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take to be Via Intelligentie, the Way and Method 
of Wiſdom, whoſe Hoxſe IT think is New Built, 
tho not upon Sever, yer upon Three Subſtantial 
Pillars, and 1 ſhould be glad if any one would 
be ſo kind as to ſhew me the Weakneſs of the 
Ground upon which they ſtand. 
XXX 
And now ( Madam) 1I think I need not uſe ma- 
ny Words to ſhew, that as Learning is generally 
placed in ſuch things as are not perfective of the 
underſtanding, ſo that what is ſo is generally pro- 
ſecuted by undue Methods, For "tis but to com- 
pare the Merhods in common uſe with that which 
we have premiſed and demonſtrated, and you 
will immediately perceive the falſeneſs and irre= 
gularity of them. For Firſt, whereas the Firſt 
and general Method of Wiſdom and Knowledge, 
is by conſulting the Divine a5y©&;, or Ideal 
World, the World of LZ:ght, that Light which 
inlightens every Man that comes into this World, 
the generality of Students don't ſo much as Dream 
of this, nor make any ſuch Application, but ap- 
ply themſelves altogether to the Efypal World, 
tothe World of Darkneſs and Obſcarity, I call it 
the World of Darkneſs and Obſcurity, for '*cis 
molt certain that this material World is not in it 
ſelf either Yi/ible or Intellipible, nor can any way 
act upon our Minds, much leſs can it teach or in- 
form them. Body can never enlighten Syirir, IC 
cannot repreſent it ſelf ro ir, much leſs can irre- 
preſent other things. For not being intimately 
unired to the 1nd, whatſoever Repreſentation 
iT ſha!l be ſuppoſed ro make, muſt be tranfated 
by Ideas. But now Corporeal Ideas can never 
repreſent Inteileual Objets, nor can Bodies be 
P 4 {vp- 
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ſuppoſed/ to ſend forth any that are 1ncorporeal. 
W hatever comes from Body muſt be of a Materi- 
al Nature, and what is ſo, can be no apt Inſtru- 
ment to llluminate the Mind. This Material 
World therefore (notwitihitanding all that a Late 
Author has pleaded for our receiving our Ideas 
from our Senſes) may be very truly and properly 
calPd the World of Darkneſs, as having no Light 
in it, nor being capable of producing any. The 
Ideal World is the true and only World of Light, 
andis therefore with a particular Emphaſis call'd, 
The Intelligible World. As for the other, it is all 
throughout Darkneſs and Obſcurity ; and tho 
God has placed a Senſible Light in it, or rather 
ſomething that may be an occaſional Cauſe of 
ſuch a Senſation, yet as to any purpoſe of Intel- 
lectual Illumination, it is ſtill a blind confuſed 
Chaos, and Darkneſs does til] fit upon the Face 
of the Deep. And yet to this dark obſcure 
World, which in it ſelf is every whit as unintel- 
ligible as a Nor Exs, do Men generally apply 
themſelves for Light and Knowledge, without 
having any recourſe to the true World of Light, 
the Ideal World: So verifying that complaint 
of God by the Prophet, Ay People have forſaken 
me the Fountain of Living Waters, and have digg d 
to themſelves broken Ciſterns, that will hold no Water, 
XXXI1I, 

Then again, whereas another more Particular 
Method is by Attention and Thinking, this is ge- 
nerally ſo little regarded, that no ſort of Men 
think ſo little for the moſt part as they that are 
ingaged in the Profeſt Study of Learning and 
Knowledge. This they don'c reckon as any part 
of Study, nor as any Progreſs in the Stage of 

Learning, 
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Learning, but only as a Graver way of being Jdle, 
*Tis then only they Study, when they are hang- 
ing their Heads over an Old Muſty Folio, and are 
Making buge Common-places, and ſtuffing their 
memories with Grey Sentences, and Venerable 
Sayings: And thus they ſpend their Time and 
their /xk, and having Scambled through a com- 
pany of Books (moſt of which perhaps were 
Written to as little purpoſe, as they are Read) 
they. think themſelves Learned Men, and the 
World is too often their Opinion, tho they have 
not made themſelves Maſters of any Senſe or No- 
tion, nor are able todemonſtrate one ſingle Truth 
vpon ſolid Principles, and in a Conſequential 


Proceſs, 
XXXlII, 

And this is the Method not only of thoſe who 
Miſplace Learning, but alſo of the moſt of thoſe 
that place it arighr, For even thoſe that place it 
In Ideal Truths, do not generally. Think for it, 
but Kead for it; ſeek it not in their Souls, but in 
Books, And this methinks l can never ſufficient- 
Iy Wonder at, Indeed as for thoſe that place 
Learning not in being able to frame Clear and 
Diſtinct Conceptions of ones Own, but in Know- 
ing the Opinions of Others, *tis no wonder that 
they take this Method ; for tho it be Not a Means 
to the End they ſhould propoſe, yet 'tis a Means 
to the End which they do propoſe. But the 
wonder is, how thoſe that place Learning as 
they ſhould, in the Clear Conception of Ideal 
Truths, ſhould think to find this meerly by 
tumbling over Books. 


XXX1V, 
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XXXIV, 

I deny not but that Reading is One way of 
Knowing (otherwiſe I ſhould not be at the Pains 
to write this to your Ladyſhip) but then *cis on- 
ly by Accident that it is ſo, as it gives hints and 
occaſions for Thinking. And therefore Thinking 
is the only thing to be regarded even in Reading, 
(for Reading as ſuch is Nothing) and then we 
Read to moſt purpoſe, when we are thereby 
moſt enabled to Think, So that Thinking is the 
End of Reading, as Underitanding is the End of 
Thinking. We ought therefore to Read only in 
order to Thinking, And yet this Method is ge- 


\ nerally ſo much inverted, that the main ſtreſs is 


laid upon Reading. Nothing but Read, Read, as 

long as Eyes and SpeRacles will hold, not regard- 

ing whether the Head be Clear, fo that it be full. 
XXXV, 

As to the particvlar Order in Thinking pro- 
poſed by M. Malebranche, | refer your Ladyſhip 
£9 the ſame Exccilent Author, to ſhew you how 
much 1 15 77aſpreſſed., Which he does at large, 
and to Wonder fi] Satisfaction, ſhewing fir ſt that 
the School- Philoſophers do not obſerve that Gene- 
ral Law concerning the matter of tidy, which is 
the cauſe of a great many Errors in their Phyſt- 
ology. Then ſhewing rhar the ſecond part of 
tie General Law 1s not obſerved by the Com- 
mon Philoſophers, and what extraordinary ad- 
vances Carteſius made in Learning by the exaCt 
obſervation of if. Then he proceeds, to explain 
the Principles of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, where he 
ſhews that he never odſerved the ſecond Branch 
of the General Law, and reflefts upon thoſe Er- 
rors of his Piloſophy occaſioned by his not doing 
{0 
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ſo. But for a fuller account in theſe things I refer 
you to the Author himſelf. 

XXXVI. 

Then again, whereas Purity of Heart and Life 
is another Method of arriving to the Light and 
Knowledge of Ideal Truth, your Ladyſhip can- 
not but know, and 'cis a ſad as well as a true Ob- 
ſervation, that this 1s. not only neglected among 
that part of Mankind that fit down contentedly 
in Ignorance, and afpire to no greater ſtock of 
Knowledge than what they brought with them 
into the World, but alſo among the generality 
of thoſe few that additt themtelves to the Culti- 
vation and Improvement of their Minds, Nay 
theſe in proportion to their Number ſeem more 
onilty of this neglect than the other, and no- 
thing ſo common as to fee Men of Curious and 
Inquiſitive Tempers, and of famed Learning, 
whoyet are very Corrupt in the Moral ſtate of 
their Minds, and live very 1l] Lives. Whence 
ſome have taken occafion to repreſent Learning, 
as an Enemy to Religion, and have cry*d up I2no- 
rance as the Mother of Devotion, And tho the 
Concluſion of theſe Men be notoriouſly weak and 
abſurd, yet it muſt be confeſt that the Ground 
upon which they build it 1s too true, Men fa- 
med for Learning, are oftentimes as infamores for 
Living 3; and many that ſtudy hard to furniſh 
their Heads, are yet very negligent in purifying 
their Hearts, not conſidering that there is a Afo- 
ral, as well as a Natural Communication between 
one and the other, and that they are concern'd 
to be pure in Heart and Life, not only upon the 
Common Account, In order to a happy ſtate here- 
after, but alſo in purſuance of their own parti- 
cular way ans end here, KXAVHE, 
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XXXVII. 

Then again Laſtly, Whereas another Method 
of Wiſdom is Prayer z I do not find that the ge- 
nerality of Students do at all apply themſelves 
to this Method. Pray indeed (*tis to be hoped) 
they do for other things, which they think lie 
more out of their reach but as for Learning and 
Knowledge, they think they can compaſs this 
well enough by their own proper Induſtry, and 
the help of good Books, without being beholden 
to the aſſiſtance of Heaven : And this, tho they 
do place Learning in the knowledge of Neceſſary 
Truth, Which procedure of theirs I cannot re- 
ſolve into any other Principle, (I mean as to 
thoſe that aft by any) but the meer want of 
knowing or conſidering that this Neceſſary 
Truth is really the ſame with God himſelf. For 
did they attentively conſider, That God «© Truth, 
and that ſo much as they poſſeſs of Truth, fo 
much they have of God. *tis not to be imagined 
they ſhould be ſo indifferent in uſing Prayer, or 
any of the other preceding Methods of Conſult- 
ing God for his own Light. 


T he End of the Second Reflef1on. 
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The Third Reflection. 
Wherein the General ConduF# of Human Life 


& taxed with a too importunate, and over- 
earneſt Purſuit after Kpuowledge in Gene 
ral. 
Ip 

Aving paſſed over the two firſt Stages of 
the Intelle&tual Conduct of Human Life, 
that of the End, and that of the ears ; and re- 
flefted upon the Irregularities of each, by ſhew- 
ing how both are generally miſtaken and miſpla- 
ced; I am now arrived to the Third and Laſt, 
which conſiſts not in the choice of the Object, or 
of the Herhod to it (that belonging to the two 
former) but in the Degree of Afﬀettion where- 
with they are proſecuted. Which part of our 
Intelleftual Conduct, as it is equally Capable of 
being faulty, fo I ſhall here make ir my buſineſs 
to ſhew that it is a#ually as favlty and irregu- 
lar, if not more than either of the two former. 
And the fault thar I tax it with, is, 4 too im- 
portunate, and over-earneſt purſuit after Knowledge 

in General. 

II. 

The Charge of this Refle&ion is of a larger 
compaſs and extent than either of the two Pre- 
ceding ; thoſe being dire&ed againſt ſuch as el- 
ther miſplace the Obje&#, or elſe miſtake the 24e- 
thod of Learning and Knowledge ; but this takes 
in both together, and others alſo not concerned 
in 
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in either of the former. For not only thoſe thar 
err in the placing of Learning, or inthe method 
to it, but alſo thoſe who are Kzzht in both, come 
under the Cenſure of the preſent Refletion, 
they all agree in this, in being too importunate 
and vehement in the Purſuit of Knowledge, 

Il. 

Now in -the making ont the Truth of this 
Charge, we muſt here alfo, according to the 
Method obſerved in the two former RefleCtions, 
Firſt lay down a common meaſure of proceeding, 
by ſtating the due Bounds of our preſent Afﬀecti- 
on to, and ſearch after Knowledge : Or, How 
far it becomes Man to imploy himſelf in the 
Proſecution of Learning and Knowledge? The 
due ſtating of which Queſtion, will. be a certain 
direCtion to us in the Determination of this, 
Whether our general Inqueſt after Knowledge be 
immoderate or no. Now for the Determination 
of the firſt, it will be neceſſary to draw up the 
true State or Hypotheſis of Man, according to 
the Poſture wherein he now ſtands. Which I 
ſhall do diſtinQtly in theſe following Conſidera- 
tions. 

IV, 

Firſt I conſider, that the utmoſt Pitch of 
Knowledge Man by his atmoſt Endeavours can 
arrive to in this World is very inconſiderable. 

God indeed has given us Reaſon enough to 
diſtinguiſh us from the Brute part of the Creati- 
on, and we may improve it ſo far as to diſtin- 
guiſh our ſelves from One another, and ſo one 
Man may deſerve to be call'd Learned and Know- 
ing in compariſon of another that is either Na- 
turally more ignorant, or more #nimproved; = 
QaYyz 
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abſolutely ſpeaking, the molt that any or all of 
us either know, or can know, here, is of little 
or no Conſideration, What we know of God is 
but {zetle, for as the Apoſtle ſays, We ſec through 
a Glaſs, darkly : What we know of our ſelves 
perhaps is leſs, and what we know of the World 


abont us is zot much, We have ſeen but a few of Eccleſ.43. 


God's wbrks, as the Wiſe Man obſerves, and we 
underſtand yet fewer, There are almolt an infi- 
nite number of things which we never ſo much 2s 
thought of, and of moſt things we conceive very 
darkly and ancertainly, and there is not ore thing 
from the greateſt to the /eaſt, which we do or 
can underſtand thoroughly. Thoſe that apply 
their whole ſtudy to any one thing, can never 
come to the End of that one thing ; for not on- 
ly every Science, but every particular of it has 
its unmeaſurable depths and receſſes; and cis 
confeſſed by a great Inquirer into the Nature of 
Antimony (as tis related by the Honourable Mr. 


Boyle ) that "tu impoſſible for one man to underſtand nat Hiſt, 
throughly that one ſingle Mineral only, And if aP- 13 


Man cannot underſtand Al! of fo httle, how little 
muſt he underſtand of 47! Suppoſe further, thar 
all the Knowledge of the Learned were put to- 
gether, **would weigh but Light; for what one 
Art or Science is there that is brought to any to- 
lerable Perfettion > And if the Common Stock be 
ſo little, how ſmall a Pittance ts jt that muſt fall 
to every particular Man's ſhare! And where is 
that Man, who after all his Poring and Study- 
ing, isable to anſwer all the Queſtions, I will not 
ſay which God pnt to Job, but which may be 
askt him by the nex 1dr he meets ? 


V. 


Job. 38, 
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V. 

"T'were an endleſs undertaking to repreſent at 
large the little that we know, or are capable of 
knowing. Nor do I deſign to turn a ſecond 4- 
grippa, and entertain your Ladyſhip with along 
Harangue about the Yarity of Humane Sciences ; 
only give me leave to touch upon two notorious 
inſtances of our Ignorance, and in that very 
Science which is pretended to be at the very Yer- 
tical Point of Improvement, ?*Tis concerning 
the Maximum and the Minimum Naturale, the 
Greateſt and the Leaſt thing in Nature. As tothe 
firſt, the Queſtion is, Whether the Extenſion of 
the Univerſe be Finite or Infinite ? If you ſay 
*tis Poſitively Infinite, beſides the difficulty of 
conceiving how any thing can be ſo extended, 
**will follow, that God himſelf cannot add the 
leaſt further Dimenſion to it, If you ſay 'tis 
Finite, ſuppoſe your ſelf in the utmoſt extremi- 
ties of it, and try whether it be poſſible for you 
todiſ-imagin further Extenſion. Then as to the 
Second, the Queſtion is, whether every, even 
the leaſt aſſignable Part of Matter, be infinitely 
Diviſible or no? If you ſay Yes, then *twill un- 
avoidably follow, that the leaſt Atom will have 
as many Parts as the whole World. If you ſay 
no, then you muſt ſay that Matter may be Divi- 
ded ſolong, till at laſt you come to a Part that 
does not contain more other Parts; if ſo, then I 
enquire, has this z»rcontainzng Part Figure, or has it 
not ? If not, then *cis Infinite, Figure being only 
the Termination of Quantity. But- if it has, 
then it has more otiier Parts above, below and of 
each ſide, and conſequently may again be divi- 
ded, contrary to what you ſuppoſed. So that 
you 
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ybu ſee here are Deſperate Difficulties on both 
ſides, ſay what you will you are equally baffled ; 
and yer tis moſt certain that one only can be 
true, they being two oppoſite parts of a Contra«- 
diction, but which is ſo, is beyond the Capacity 
of Human Underſtanding to determin. 

"eh, VI. 

.- Fhe like Difficulties we meet with, when we 
inquire concerning Time, whether it be Infinitely 
diviſible, or:only into doments ? And fo again 
-in the Buſineſs of Xoriov, whether there be any 
fuch- thing as the- Extream Degree of Swiftneſs 
and Slowneſs, or no? Neither of which can be de- 
fined- without manifeſt : Abſurdity. But *cis ſu- 
'Perfluous, as well as endleſs, to diſplay the par- 
ticulars of our Ignorance, tho iindeed when all 
:Accompts are caſt up, that will be found to be 
our: beſt Knowledge, This only in General, car 
'Life is ſo ſhort, our Progreſs in Learning ſo ſlow, 
and Learning in it ſelf ſolong and tedious, and 
what we do or can know ſo very little, that the 
Patrons of Scepticiſm had much more reaſon to 
conclude from the Diſability of our Faculties, 
.and the ſtigbtneſs of our Attainments, than from 
the uncertainty and inſtability of 77#th, that there 
iS 20 Knowldge. 
VII. 

Secondly, I conſider, that as we can here know 
but Little, ſo even that very little which wedo, 
ſerves more to our Trouble and Diſquiet, than 
to our Pleaſure and Satisfa&tion. And here comes 


in that experimental Reflection of the Wiſe Man, Ec'« 148. 


In much Wiſdom is much Grief, and he that increa- 
ſes Knowledge, increaſes Sorrow. This Propoſiti- 
on is not true, Abſolutely conſider'd, Knowledge 

be- 
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Col. 3: 10. being the Perfeftion of Human Nature, the Image 


of God, and the Principal Ingredient of our Fu- 
ture Happineſs, but only with relation to the pre- 
ſent State and Poſture of Man. And in this re- 
ſpect it is abundantly true, Firſt, Becauſe the 
more we know, the more we ſhall diſcover of 
our Ignorance, { that being the chiefeſt thing we 
learn by our ſtudy ) which we ſhall find to be of 
an infinitely larger Sphere than ovr Knowledge, 
and conſequenly ſhall be more troubled for what 
we do not know, than pleas'd with what we do. 
Secondly, Becauſe the ProfpeCtt of what yet fur- 
ther remains to be known will inflame our Thirſt 
after it. For Wiſdom ſays of her ſelf, They that 
Eat of me ſhall yet be Hungry, and they that Drink, 
of me ſhall yet be Thirſty. Which tho it be a great 
Commendation of Wiſdom, and an Argument 
of her inexhauſtible Excellence, yet cis withal a 
great Inſtrument of Puniſhment to thoſe who 
can attain fo little of it, as cannot ſatisfie that 
Thir## which it has inflemed. Thirdly, Becauſe 
the more a Man improves his thinking Faculty, 
the more apt he will be to be diſguſted and of- 
fended with the follies of Society ; as the moſt 
delicate Touch is the ſooneſt put to Pain. There 
being a thouſand Impertinences that will ſtrike 
very diſagreeably upon a diſcerning Mind, which 
won't ſo much as affect a groſſer Underſtanding. 
VIII. 

But the Principal Ground of this Aſſertion, 
and which, did not the quickneſs of your Lady- 
ſhip's Apprehenſion oblige me to Brevity, I could 
be Yoluminous upon, is this : ?Tis moſt certain 
that Man is now placed in the Midſt of Vanities 
and unſatisfying Objeas, and, that his True 
Good 
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Good is not within his reach, and conſequently 
whatever Pleaſure he takes in thoſe things that 
are, is purely owing to his Ignorance of their Yani= 
cy." Well, if fo, then Ye Sapienti, Wo be to the 
Wiſe Man. This is not a place to be Wiſe in. 
There is nothing here Solid enough to endure 
the Teft of Wiſdom. The Wiſe Man cannot find 
a Paradice here, tho the Foo! can. The more he 
knows, the more he diſcovers the Vanity of all 
Pretended Enjoyments; and the more he does 
this, the more he ſtreightens and retrenches his 


Þelights; and the more he dees this, the more. 


he retires and withdraws himſelf from all World- 
ly Diverſion,and this ſets him the more a Thinks 
ing and Muſing z and this again preſents to his 
Mind a freſh and more lively Convi&ion of the 
Worlds Vanity s and this makes him again re- 
trench his Delights, and ſo on in this returning 
Circle, till at length he finds nothing but his bare 
Wiſdom to delight in. And a little more Think- 
ing makes him ſee the Vanity of that roo, And 
now all*'s gone. 'To diſpatch this part in one 
word, this is the Fruit of being Wiſe, to be able 
to taſte nothing that's Preſent, nor to flatter ones 
ſelf with the Proſpe& of what is to come, which is 
a ſtate of horrible Privation and Steriliry. This 
is the thorough Wiſe Man*s Lot, and every ad- 
vance in Wiſdom is a ſtep towards this Conditi- 
on. So true is it, that he who increaſes Wiſdom, 
increaſes Sorrow, while in the mean time the Fool 
Lavghs and is Merry. « 
IA. 

Thirdly, I conſider, that if our Knowledge could 
yield us more Satisfaftion than it occaſions Trou- 
ble, yet our Life is ſo ſhort, and ſo incumber'd, 
Q 2 that 
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that we can make but little of the enjoyment 3 ſo. 
lictle, thar *cis not anſwerable to the meer. La- 
bour we undergo in acquiring it. All the 2orm- 
ing of our days is ſpent in the Preliminaries of 
Learning, in Learning Words and Terms of Art, 
wherein there.is nothing but toil and drudgery z 
and before we can taſte any of the Fruits of the 
Tree of Knowledge. before we can reliſh what is 
Intelleual and Rational 'in it, our Sun is got in- 
to the eridiar, and then It preſently begins to, 
decline, and our Learning with it z our Light, our. 
Streng:h, and our Time make haſte to conſume z 


nothing increaſes now but the Shadows, that is, 


our Ignorance and Darkneſs of Mind ; and while 
we conſider and look about us, the Sun Sets, and 
all is concluded in the Darkneſs and Shadow of 
Death. But oftentimes the Sun is intercepted by 
a Cloud long before it Sets, and we live backward 
again, grow weak and childiſh, filly and forget- 
ful, and unlearn faſter than we learnt; or if it 


chance to ſhine bright to the laſt,then we improve: 


too much, and grow too wiſe for our ſelves, and 
reject the greateſt part of what we learnt before, 
as idle and inſignificant. So that we are under a 
Neceſlity of unlearning in a ſhort time moſt of 
what we have ſo dearly learnt,cither thr'o forger- 
fulneſs, or improvement of FJudement, 


Fourthly, 1 conſider, that there is no Neceſſity 
of our being ſo wonderfully Learned and Know- 
ing here. Tis neither Neceſſary, as injoy'd by 
God, nor as a Means to any conſiderable End, 
We can be Good, and we can be Happy without it, 
And as to the Intereſt of Communities add Pub- 
lick Societies, *tis Civil Prudence and Honeſty, 
and 
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and not LZearning, which makes them Happy. 
Rome for the firſt five hundred years was without 
any Figure or Character for Learning, and yet 
it Flouriſh'd in all that time, and was a Pattern 
to the reſt of the World both of Yertue and YVa- 
lour. And leſt any advantage in our afrer-State 
ſhould be alledged for its Neceſlity, this makes 
it more unneceſſary than any Conſideration be- 
ſides, For tho we are never ſo unlearned now, 
provided we know enough to do our Duty, and 
live well, we ſhall in a ſhort time arrive to ſuch 
a Degree of Knowledge as is requiſite to our Su- 
pream Perfeftion, to which our Preſent Learn- 
ing cannot add, and from which our Preſent Igno- 
rance will not Diminiſh, I do not ſay this will be 
immediately upon our diſcharge from the Body, 
there being ſome reaſonable Controverſie about 
that, ( which would be too great a Digreſſion at 

preſent to purſue) tho 'tis moſt certain that even 

then there mult needs be great inlargements of Un- 

derſtanding : However *tis moſt unqueſtionable 

that this our 7ztelleual Accompliſhment can be no 

further off than our enjoyment of the BearifickY1- 
ſion, We ſhall then commence inſtantaneouſly. 
Wiſeand Learned, and be fully poſſeſs'd of the 

Tree of Knowledge, as well as of the Tree of Life. 

For then that Glaſs throngh which we now ſee 

Darkly, ſhall be laid afide, and there ſhall be no 

other but the Speculuwm Deitatis, the Glaſs of the 

Divinity, which is no other than the 7deal World, 

which ſhall be now more intimately united to us, 

and more clearly diſplay'd before us, And tho 
even now there ſhall be Degrees of Knowledge, 
according to the various Participation of the Ide- 
al Light ; yet the yariety of this Diſpenfation 
AY Q 3  _fhall 
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ſhall not not proceed by the degree of our Know- 
ledge in this Life, but by ſome other Meaſure. 


For, 
XL. 


Fifthly, T conſider, that tho there is no neceſ- 
ſity of our being ſo very Learned and Knowing, 
yet there is an Abſolute Neceſlity of our being 
Good and YVerrnous. This is Neceſſary both ways, 
as Commanded by God, and as a Means to our 
Final PerfeCtion. And beſides, *tis neceſſary ow, 
there being no other opportunity for it. If we 
don't know here, we may know hereafter, and 
ſhall infallibly do ſo if we are but Good here ; but 
if we be not good here, we ſhall neither be Good, 
Happy, nor Knowing, hereafter, The Main Op- 
portunity for Knowledge is after this Life, but 
the ozly opportunity for being good is Now. And 
if wetake care to improvethis, we are ſufficient- 
ly ſfecureof the other, and of whatever elſe ap- 
pertains to the Perfe&ion of our Natures. But 
if this be negleRed, all is loſt. This therefore 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary, and*cis the only thing 
that is ſog and *tis neceſſary Now, neceſſary not 
only to our Happineſs in General , but alſo 
to that of our IntelleFual Part in Particular. 


-For, 
XII, 

Sixthly, And Laſtly, I conſider, that thus ſtands 
the Cate berween God and ax. Firſt, Man is 
ſuppoſed to be made in a ſtate of Innocence and 
Perfection, in perfe&t Favour and Communion 
with God, his true Good, and in a Capacity ſo 
to continue.From this Excellent ſtate he is ſuppo- 
ſd to Fall, and by his Fall ſo to diſable himſelf 
that he cannot by his own ſtrength Reperr = 

ive 
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Live well, and ſo to proveke God, that tho he could 
and did Repent, yet he would not be Pardon'd and 
Accepted, without Satisfaftion made to Divine 
Juſtice. This Satisfaftion Man is ſuppoſed not 
able to make, nor any other Creature for him. 
Whereupon God in great Mercy and Pity is ſup- 
poſed to ordain a Mediator, his own Son, God 
and Man, between himſelf and his Laps'd Creature, 
who by the Sacrifice of himſelf ſhould Effect 
two things, anſwerable to the double Neceſlity 
of Man, firſt make Repentance available, which 
otherwiſe would not have been ſo ; and ſecondly 
Merit Grace for him, that he might be able to 
Repent, And this is what we are to underſtand 
by the Reſtoration or Redemption of Man, which 
thus far is Univerſal and Inconditionate. 

XIII. 

But ſtill notwithſtanding all that this Media- 
tor hath done for him, Man is ſuppoſed only fo 
far reſtored, as to be put in a Pardonable and Re- 
concilable State ( for as for our being a&ually 


and immediately reconciled by the Death of Chriſt, - 


that's a filly, fond, Avntinomian conceit, and no 
way conſiſtent with the Great Myſtery of Godli- 
neſs) I ſay Man is yet only in a Capacity or Poſli- 
bility of Pardon and Reconciliation, which 1s 
then, and then only reduced to at, when he aCtu- 
ally performs the Conditions of Reconciliation, 
when he Believes, Repents, and leads a good 
Life, with which he may, and without which he 
ſhall not be Pardon'd and Saved, notwithſtanding 


that Chriſt has Dy*d for him. The Deſign of 


whoſeDeath was not to make a good Life #unne- 
ceſſary,but only to render it Effcaciow and Avail- 
able, not to procure a Privilege of being ſaved 
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without it.cas ſome fancy) but that we might be ſa. 


ved withit, If this Qualification be wanting, we 
ſhall be ſo far from being any thing advantaged 


from the Redemption purchas'd by our Media- 


tor, that we ſhall be Accountable for it, tothe 
great aggravation both of our Guilt and Miſery, 
It therefore highly concerns Man to improve 
with all diligence this ſhort and only opportuni- 
ty of making his Great Fortune, to adorn his Mind 
with all Moral and Religious PerfeCtions, and his 
Life with all good Aftions, ſince with this he 
may be Happy in all his Capacities, and without 
it he ſhall not only fall into a ſtate of unuttera- 
ble Miſery, but be alſo accountable for the Poſ- 
bility he had of eſcaping it, for negle&ing ſo great 
Salvation, ſo great an Opportunity of being ſa- 
ved. ; 
XIV. 

Theſe things being premiſed concerning the 
preſent Hypotheſis, or ſtate of Man, Firſt, that 
he can there know but very {ttle. Secondly, that 
even that little Knowledge which he can attain 
to, ſerves more to his Trouble than Satisfaftion, 
and fo is not only Yarity, but alſo Yexation of 
Spirit. Thirdly, that ſuppoſing ir as Pleaſant 
as may be, yec ſuch is the ſhortneſs and incum- 
brance of his Life, that the enjoyment of it is 
not anſwerable to the Labour of acquiring ir; 
Fourthly, That there is no Neceſliry of ſuch a 
deal of Learning and Khowledge, either as to 
this World, or to the next, and that ere long, 
he ſhall have his fill of Knowledge in the Beatifick 
Viſion of the 1des! World, one Glance whereof 
jball inſtru& him more, than an Eternal poring 
ypon all the Books in this, and andiftinguiſh the 
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greateſt Do&or from the moſt ignorant Peaſant. 
Fifthly, That there is an Abſolute Neceſſity of 
his being Good and Fertuows, this being the con- 
dition not only of his Happineſs in general, bur 
alſo of the accompliſhment of his Underſtanding 
in particular. And that Now is the only oppor- 
tunity for it. - Sixthly and Laſtly, That the At- 
tainment of Happineſs and IntelleCftual PerfeCti- 
on upon this Condition was the Purchaſe of his 
Saviours Death, who has alſo Merited Grace for 
his aſſiſtance in the Performance of it. Which if 
he neglect, he ſhall not only miſs of Happineſs, 
but be alſo anſwerable for ſo Great, and ſo Dear 
an opportunity of gaining itz From theſe Premi- 
ſes *twill, I think, follow with no leſs than a- 
thematical Evidence, 
'.». RV. | 

Firſt, that Learning and Knowledge is not the 
thing for which God deſign'd Man in this Stati- 
on, nor conſequently the End or Reaſon of his 
beſtowing upon him thoſe IntelleAual and Ratio- 
nal Powers which'he has. For had this been the 
End and Deſign of God, he would have made ic 
more Poſſible for him, and withal more his Intereſt 
and Cancers to attain it. 

Secondly, *twill. follow that the End for which 
God intended Man here, and the Reaſon why he 
made him- a Rational Creature, ' was that he 
might live vertuoufly and well ; /o ſerve him here, 
that he might be rewarded with Happineſs and 
perfe& Knowledge hereafter; having furniſh'd 
him with Intelleftual Abilities ſufficient for thzs, 
tho not for the other, Thirdly and Laſtly, *twill 
follow, that the principal care and concern of 
Man both becauſe of his own Intereſt, and out of 
com- 
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compliance with the Deſigns of God, ought to be 
to Live a good and regular Life, to accompliſh 
the Moral Part of his Nature, to ſubdue his Paſſi- 
ons, to reaifie his Love, to ſtudy Purity of Heart 
and Life ; in one word, to perfett Holineſs in the 
fear of God, and ( which is what we have been 
hitherto enquiring after ) that he ought to bnſie 
himſelf in the Study of Learning and Knowledge 
no further, than as 'cis conducive to the Intereſt 
of Religion and Vertue. 

XVI, 

- This therefore is the Meaſure to be obferv'd in 
ovr proſecution of Learning and Knowledg, We 
are to Study only that we may be Good, and con- 
fequently ought to proſecute ſuch Knowledge 
only as has an aptneſs to make us fo, that whick 
the Apoſtle calls the Truth, which is after Godlineſs. 
For that's the only buſineſs we have to do in this 
World. Whatever Knowledge we proſecute be- 
fides this, or further than *cis conducive to this 
end, tho it be abſolutely conſider'd, never ſo ex- 
cellent and perfe&tive of our Rational part, yet 
with reſpe& to the preſent poſtnre and ſtation of 

Man, 'tis a Culpable Curioſity, and an unaccount- 

able Vanity, and only a more ſolemn and labori- 

ous way of being 1dle and Impertinent. 
XVII, 

And this will be found (if well examin'd ) to 
be nothing different from the Cenſure of the 
Wiſe Preacher, And I gave my Heart to know Wiſ- 
dom, ſays he, and I percesv'd that this alſo is Vani- 
ty and Vexation of Spirit. Not that he now firſt 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Wiſdom, No, 
he had been inſpired with that before, and by 
the help of it had diſcover'd the Vanity of = 
otner 
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other things. But that Wiſdom which ſaw thro? 
all other things, did not as yet perceivethe Vani- 
ty of it ſelf. He therefore now gave his Heart 
to Know Wiſdom, that is, to refle& upon it, and 
Conlider whether this might be excepted from 
his general Cenſure, and ſtruck out of the Scroll 
of Vanities. And upon deep refleCtion he found 
that it could not, and that even this alſo was as 
much a Vanity as any of the reſt. Now this Pro- 
poſition of Solomons cannot be underſtood Abſo- 
lutely, ( Knowledge being an undoubted PerfeCti- 
on of Human Nature ) but only with reſpect to 
the preſent poſture of Man in this World. Nei- 
ther can it be underſtood of al kind of Know- 
ledgeeven in this Life, ſome kind of Knowledge 
being neceſſary to qualifie him for Happineſs in the 
next. It muſt therefore Neceſſarily be under- 
ſtood of all that Knowledge which contributes 
not to that great End. So that from theſe two 
Neceſſary Limitations the Senſe of Solomon's 
Propoſition ( if it have any ) moſt be this z that 
to Man in this preſent jun&ure, all Knawledge 
that. does not contribute to the intereſt of his Af- 
ter-ſtate, is downright Yarnity and Yexation of Spi- 
rit, XVIIL 

For, to what purpoſe ſhould we Study /o much, 
conſidering that after all we are able ro know /o 
little? Conſidering that even that /irc/e is enough 
to trouble and diſquiet us, conſidering that our 
Life is as much too. ſhort for the enjoying what 
Knowledge we have, as for compaſling what we 
would havez and withal conſidering that there 
lies no manner of Obligation or Neceflity upon 
us to do thus. But ( which is what I would moſt 
of all inculcate ) to what purpoſe imaginable 
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ſhould we be ſo buſie, and vehement in the pur- 
ſuit of Learning, of any Learning, but whar is of 
nſe to the Moral Conduct of our Life, conſider- 
ing theſe two things, Firſt, that *cis but to ſtay 
a little while and we ſhall have all that Know- 
ledge Gratis, from the Communications of the 
1deal World, which we ſo unſucceſsfully drudge for 
here, to the negleC&t of more important and con- 
cerning exerciſes. And Secondly, conſideting 
that there is ſuch an abſolute neceſſity of being 
Good, and of Living well, and that this ſhort un- 
certain Life is the only time for it, which if neg- 
leted, this great work muſt lie nndone for ever. 
Upon the former conſideration,this Srudjozes Book- 
i Humour, is like laying out a great Sum of 
Money to purchaſe an Eſtate, which after one 
Weak dropping Life will of Courſe fall into hand. 
And I am ſure he would be reckon'd Fool or Mad, 
that ſhould do ſo. And upon the latter, *cis as 
if a Man that was Riding Poſt upon Buſineſs of 
Life and Death, ſhould as he paſſes through a 
VVood, ſtand ſtill to liſten to the Singing of a 
Nightingale, and ſo forget the main and only bu- 
lineſs of his Journey. | 


*Tis moſt certain that the two Caſes here ſup- 
poſed, are as great inſtances of Folly and Imper- 
tinence as can well be conceiv?d, and yet ( how- 
ever it comes to paſs that we are not ſenſible of 
It) 'tis certain, that they are very applicable to 
the Intelletual Conduct of Human Life as 'cis ge- 
nerally managed, And tho we are all ready 
enough to call ſuch Men Fools as ſhall do as in 
the two mentioned inſtances is ſuppoſed, yet 'ris 
molt certain that we do the very ſame or worſe, 
- | that 
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that we are too much concern'd.in the Application 

of the Parable, and that of moſt of #« it may be 

truly ſaid, Thou art the Man. 

: d,0.6 

For I demand, what difference is there be- 
tween him that now labours and toils for Learn- 
ing and Knowledge, which .in a little time he 
ſhall be eaſily and fully poſſeſt of, 'and him that 
dearly 'buys an. Eſtate which would otherwiſe 
come to him after a ſhors Interval? VVhat diffe- 
rence is there, : but only this.? That he that buys 
the Eſtate, tho he might have ſpared his Mony, 
yet however he gets what he laid out his Mony 
for ; his expence indeed was veedleſs, but. not in 
vain, VVhereas he that drudges in; the purſuit of 
Knowledge, not only t0ils for that which in a 
ſhort time he ſhall have with eaſe, and in aban- 
dance, but which after all he can't compaſs in any 
conſiderable meaſure, and ſo undergoes a vaiz as 
well as unneceſſary Labour ; and is therefore the 
greater Fool. 

XXl. 

Again I demand, VVhat difference is there be- 
tween him who when he is employ'd upon buſ- 
neſs of Life and Death ſhall alight from his 
Horſe, and. ſtand Idling to hear a Nightingale 
Singing in the VVood, and him who having an 
Eternity of Happineſs to ſecure by the right or- 
dering of his Life and Manners, and having on- 
ly this Pozrrt of time to do it in, ſhall yer turn 
Vertuoſo, and ſet up for Learning and Carioſity. 

*Tis true indeed, the Nightingale Sings well, and 
"were worth while to ſtand ſtill and hcar "bim, 
were I dilingaged from more concerning Aﬀairs ; 


but not certainly when I am upon Life and Death, 
And 
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And ſo Learning and Knowledge are excellent 
things, and ſuch as would deſerve my Study, and 
my Time, had I any to ſpare, 'and were more at 
leiſure 5 but not certainly when I have ſo great 
an Interelt as that of my Fina} State depending 
upon the good uſe of it, My Bulineſs now is not 
to be Learned, but to be Good, 

| XXII. © L) 

' For is my Life ſo long, am I fo over-ſtock'd with 
Time, or is my depending Intereſt fo little, or 
is it fo eafily ſecured, that I can find leiſure for 
wnneceſſary Curioſities ? Is this ConduCt agreeable 
tothe preſenr ſtation and poſture of Man, whoſe 
entrance into this VVorld, and whoſe whole ſtay 

in it, is purely in order to another ſtate? Or 
would any one imagin this to be the Condition 
of Man by ſuch a Conduct ! Shall a Prifoner who 

has but a few days allow'd him to make a Prepa- 
ration for his Trial, ſpend thatlittle opportuni- 
ty in Carting and Carving, and ſuch like Aecha- 
2ical Contrivances ?Or would any one imagin ſach 

a Man to be in ſuch a Condition, near a doubtful 

Trial of Life and Death, whom coming into a 


Priſon he finds ſo employ'd ? And yet is there . 


any thing more Abſurd and Impertinent in this, 
than in the preſent Suppoſition, to have a Man, 
who has ſo great a Concern upon his Hands as 
the Preparing for Eternity, all buſie and taken 
up with Quadrants, and Teleſcopes, Furnaces, Sy- 
phons, and Air-Pumps ? 

XXIII. 

When we would expoſe any Signal Imperti- 
nence, we commonly illuſtrate it by the Example 
of Archimedes, who was buſie in making Mathe- 
matical Figures on the Sands of Syracuſe, _ 
Lac 
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the City was taken by Marcela, and ſo, though 
there were Particular Orders given-for his Sate- 
ty, loſt his Life by his «»ſcaſonable Study. Now 
I confeſs there. was impertinence and abſurdity 
enough in this inſtance to conſign it over to Po- 
ſterity. But had Archimedes beena Chriſtian,; or 
otherwiſe aſſured of the Great Concerns of ano+ 
ther World, I ſhould have ſaid, that the Main-of 
his Impertinence did. not lie here, in being-Mathes- 
matically employ*d when the Enemy was takin 
the City, but.in laying ont his Thoughts on 
Time upon ſuch an- infignificant unconcerning 
Study, while-he had no leſs a concerg.upon him, 
than the ſecuring; his Eternal Intereſt: Which 
muſt be done now or never. Nothing certainly 
is an Jpertinence, if this be not, -to hunt after 
Learning and Knowledge in ſucha jun#are as this. 
"XXIV. | F 
Sure I am, and: your Ladyſhip too very well 
knows, that many other Proceedings in the Con- 
duct of Life are condemn'd of Vanity and Imper- 
tinence. upon the very ſame Grounds, tho not 
half ſo inconſiſtent with the Character of Man, 
nor ſo diſagreeable to his preſent Poſture in this 
World. For is not the World full of Inveftives ? 
And have not the Pens of Moral Writers been all 
along employ'd againſt thoſe that apply them- 
ſelves to Secular Acquirements, ſpend their ſhort 
and uncertain Lives,which ought to be employ'd 
in the Purſuit of an infinitely higher Intereſt, in 
gaping up and down after Honours and Prefer- 
ments,in long and frequent attendances at Courr, 
in raiſing Families, getting Eſtates, and the like ? 
Theſe things I ſay, and ſuch like, are condemn'd 
and cenſur*d, not only upon the ſtock of their 
, parti- 
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particular Viciouſneſs, as Crimes of Ambition or 
Covetouſneſs reſpe&ively, but for what they have 
in Common, as they are miſpendings of Time, 
and unconcerning org employments..” 
:- But now would fain know, whether any of 
theſe M/conditts of Life be--more- expenſive of 
our Time, more remote and alien-from the main 
buſineſs of it, more yrrelating toour Grand Con- 
cern, and'conſequetitly more Jmpertinent, than 
to be buſily employ'd in the Niceties and Curiofie 
ties of Learning : And whether:a'Man that loi- 
ters away Six Weeks in Court- Attendances for a 
place of Honour, be not every whitas acconnta- 
bly'employ'd:with reſpeCt to'the End of Man in 
the other VVorld, and his Buſineſs in this, as he 
that ſhall ſpend ſo much timen the Solution of a 
Mathematical Queſtion, as M. Deſcartes I remem- 
ber confeſſes of himſelf in one: of his Epiſtles, 
And why then the Proſecution of Learning ſhould 
be the only thing excepted from the Vanities and 
Impertinences of Life,I have not Head enough to 
underſtand, - 
XXVI. 

And-yet ſo it is. All other Excentrical uncon- 
cerning Occupations are cried down meerly for 
being fo, as not according with the preſent Cha- 
raCter and State of Man. This alone is not con- 
tented with the reputation of Jnnoecnce, bur 
ſtands for poſitive merit and excellence, for Praiſe 
and Commendation. To ſay a Man is a Lover of 
Knowledge, and a diligent Inquirer after Truth, 
is almoſt as great an Encomium as you can give 
him, and the time ſpent in the Srzady, tho in 
the fearch of anedifying Truth, is reckon'd al- 


moſt | 
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moſt as l«udably beſtow'd as that in the Chapel ; #-0 

and ( ſo inconſiſtent with it ſelf is Human Judg- , 

ment ) *cis Learning only that is alow'd not only Ph 

to djvide, but to devorr the greateſt part of our Gt 1; 

ſhort Life, and is the only thing that with Crediec LOL | 

and Publick allowance ſtands in Competition with or. | 

Religion and the ſtudy of Vertue, Nay, by the SLE | 

molt is preferr'd before it, who would rather be b | 

counted Learned than Pijows. 

XXVII, Fl 

But is not this a ſtrange and unreaſonable}Com- Fi 

petition ? It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that the 

Perfecion of Man is dowble, of the Intellectual as 

well as of the Moral Part, and that Knowledg is 

a very Divine Excellence. But cercainly Re&irude 

of Will is a greater Ornamear and Perfection than 

Brightneſs of Underſtanding, and to be Good is 

more Divine than to be Wiſe and Knowing, that 

being the Principal, perhaps only difference be- 

tween an Agel and a Devil. And tho Solomon's 

Choice be univerſally applauded, yet [ think that 

of ary is to be preferr'd before it, and ( to uſe 

the Expreſſion of the Excellent 1onfienr Poiret ) Cogitat. 

that *cis better like an Infant without much reaſoning tion. de 48 

20 lovemuch, than like the Devil to Reaſon much with- "*22:522+ . ; KY 
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XXVIIE. ib FG 
But ſuppoſe Xnowledge were a much Diviner =. 
Excellence than 'tis, ſuppoſe it were more perfe- Tad} 
Ctive of, and Ornamental to Human Narure, than F 
the Habit and Prattice of Yertue ; yet ſtill this 4: 18 
Competition would be utterly againſt Reaſon, RE 
For *tis to be conſider'd ( as I have already ſug- | 
geſted ) that the Former we can't have now in KT 
any Meaſure, and ſhall haye it hereafter without " 
R Meaſure ; vo 
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Meaſure z but the latter we may have now ( for 
we may Love much tho we can't kzow much )and 
cannot have it hereafter, Now the Queſtion is, 
whether we ought to be more Solicitous for that 
Intelletual Perfeftion which. we can't have here, 
and ſhall have hereafter ; or for that Moral Per- 
fefion which we may have here, and cannot here- 
after ? And I think we need not conſult an Ora- 
cle, or conjure up a Spirit to be reſoly'd of this 


Queſtion. 
XXIX, 


And this one Solitary Conſideration(much more 
in Conjunction with the other parts of the Hu- 
man Charatter ) I take to be ſufficient to juſtifie 
the Truth of what meaſure we have preſcribed to 
our Intellectual Condud, that we ought to pro- 
ſecute Learning and Knowledge no further than 
as *tis conducive to the great Ends of Piety and 
Vertue. And conſequently that whenever we ſtu- 
dy to any other Purpoſe, or in any other Degree 
than this, we are unaccountably impertinently, 
I may add Sirfully employ?d. For this is the whole 
of Man, to fear God and keep his Commandments; 
the whole of Man in rh Station, and conſequent- 
ly this ought to be the only Scope of all his Studies 
and Endeavours. 

| XXX, 

And accordingly *tis obſervable that the Scrip- 
ture, whenever it makes mention of Wiſdom: with 
any mark of Commenaation, it always means by 
it either the very Practice of Religion and Ver- 
tue, or ſuch Knowledge at leaſt, that has a near 
and ſtrong influence upon it ; thereby implying 
that that is the only Wiſdom which becomes the 
Study of Man. Remarkable above the reſt to this 
purpoſe 
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purpoſe is the 28th Chapter of Job, where ha- 

ving run thro ſeveral Inſtances of Natural Know- 
ledge, atlength, ſays he, But where ſhall Wiſdom be V. 12: 
found ? And where ts the place of Underſtanding ? 

As much as to ſay, that in none of the other things 
mention'd did conſiſt the Wiſdom of Mar, Then 

it follows, fan kroweth not the price thereof, nei- y 13; 
ther is it found in the Land of the Living: The Depth v. 14. 
ſaith, it 1s not in me, and the Sea ſaith it i not in | 
me, Not in the Depths of Learning, nor in the 
Receſles of Speculation, ſeeirg it is hid from the 

Eyes of all Living, and kept cloſe from the Fowls of V. ar. 
the Air, from Men of high and Towring Notions, 
and ſublime Theories. Deſtrn&ion and Death . 
ſay, we have heard the Fame thereof with our Ears. * 
As much as to ſay, that after this Life, and then 
only, unleſs perhaps about the Hour of Death, 
Men begin to have a true Senſe, and lively ſavou- 
ry Reliſh of this Wiſdom. But in the mean time, 
God underſtandeth the way thereof,, and he knoweth v. 23, 
the place thereof. And unto Man he ſaid, behold the V. 28+ 
Fear of the Lord,\that is Wiſdom, and to depart from 

Evil, that is Underſtanding, To Man he faid 

Had it been to another Creature, ſuppoſe an An- 
gel, ina ſtate of Security and Confirmation, he 
would perhaps have recommended for VvViſdom 

the Study of Nature, and the Curioſities off Phi- 
loſophy, but having to do with Mar, a pobatio- 

nary and urfixt Creature, that ſhall be either Hap- 

py or Miſerable, according as he demeans him- 

ſelf in this ſhort time of Trial, the only VViſdom 

he adviſes to /uch a Creature in ſuch a Station, is 

to look well to his oral Condit, to ſtudy Re- 
ligion and good Life. 
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XXXI1, 

And now ( Madan ) ſince we are upon Scrip- 
ture Authority ( for indeed ſo little has this mat» 
ter been conſider'd, that I have ſcarce any other 
to follow ) will your Laadyſhip give me leave in 
further Confirmation of the Meaſure propos'd, 
to commend to your Conſideration two great 
Scripture-Examples,both of Men Eminently V Viſe, 
and of a Learned Education, The Men I inſtance 
in are Moſes and St, Paul. Thelatter of which 
profeſſedly declares, that he determin'd 10 know 19» 
thing, but Jeſus Chriſt, and him Crucify'd, that is, 
nothing but what concerns either the Faith or the 
PraCtice of Chriſtianity, And the former com- 
Plaining of the groſs Ignorance of the People 
committed to his Charge, and deſiring they 
would become wiſer, breaks out into this Paſlio- - 


' nate VViſh, O that they were wiſe, that they under- 


ſtood this, that they would conſider their latter End. 
RXXIIL 

Moſes had been bred a Scholar, as well as a 
Courtier, and was well inſtructed in all the Secrets 
of the egyptian Philoſophy, which was then the 
beſt in the VVorld. Beſides, he was himſelf a 
wiſe Man, a Man, that beſides the Advantages 
of Pharaoh's Court, had the Divine a:y@& him- 
ſelf for his Tutor, and convers'd perſonally with 
his Maker, and therefore muſt needs be ſuppoſed 
to know what was true VViſdom.But now this he 
does not make to conſiſt either in the Accompliſh- 
ments of CourtlyEducation,or in the deep Myſte- 
Ties of Philoſophy, but in the conſideration of our 
latter End. He wiſhes that his People were Wiſe, 
and to this End he does not wiſh that they were 
as WWell-bred as he, or as Learned as he, but only 
that 
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that they underſtood this, this one thing, that 
they would conſider their latter End. VVhich 
he makes the Summary and Abſtract of all VViſ- 
dom, Mauch like that of Plato, when he defines 
Philoſophy to be The Theory of Death. 

XXXIIL, 

And here, if your Ladyſhip will diſpenſe with a 
ſhort Digreſſion, a Digreſſion from the immediate 
Thred of my Diſcourſe, tho not from the General 
Deſign of it, would upon this occaſion briefly re- 
preſent to you what an excellent part of Wiſdom 
it is for Man ſerionſly to conſider his latter End. 
To make this diſtinftly appear,l ſhall proceed up- 
on theſe two grounds : Firſt, That the Conſidera- 
tion of Death is the moſt proper Exerciſe that a 
wiſe Man can be employ'd about. And Second- 
ly, that this is the moſt compendious way of ma- 
king him wiſe that is not ſo. 

XXX1V. 

And Firſt, it is the moſt proper exerciſe that 
a wiſe Man can employ himſelf about. For Wiſ- 
dom conſiſts in a due eſtimation of things ; and 
then things are duly eſtimated, when they are 
meaſured and rated, firſt as they are abſolutely in 
themſelves z and ſecondly, as they ſtand in Rela- 
tio tows. If they are great and extraordinary, 
then they deſerve to be conſider'd for their own 
ſakes; and if they nearly relate to us, then they de- 
ſerve to be confider'd for ors. And upon both theſe 


accounts, Death and its Conſequences are highly ' 


deſerving aWiſe Man's Thoughts and RefleCtions. 
RXXXYV., 

For firſt, they are great and extraordinary 
Tranſactions, barely as in themſelves confider'd, 
and as ſach NING engage the moſt 
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attentive conſideration, even of a ſtander- by, of 
any other indifferent Being, ſuppoſe an Angel, that 
can be no otherwiſe concerned in it, than as 'tis 
a great Event, a Noble Scene of Providence, a mat- 
ter of Wonder and Cxrioſty. I ſay, upon this ſin- 
gle Account,Death with its Conſequences is as fit 
a Subject for the Contemplation of a Wiſe Man 
as any in Nature. XXX VI. 

Or if there be within the Sphere of. Narare 
things of a greater and more Bulky appearance, 
yet certainly there is nothing wherein Man is fo 
nearly concern'd, ſo highly intereſſed as inDeath, 
Since upon the manner of this depends his Eter- 
nal Happineſs or Rxin. There is therefore no- 
thing that ſo much deſerves to be conſider*d. by 
him, Whether therefore we regard the Abſolute 
greatneſs of the thing, or its Relative greatneſs 
with reſpeCt to us, as we are intereſſed and con- 
cerned in it, but eſpecially if we weigh both, the 
conſideration of Death is asproper an Exerciſe as 
a Wiſe Man can be employ'd about, 

XXXVII. 

And as 'tis fo fit an employment for him-that 
is VViſe already, ſo: ſecondly, is it the 'moſt 
compendious way of making him wiſe; traly 
wiic, that is not ſo, For all VViſdom is in Or- 
der to Happineſs, and to betruly wiſe, is to- be 
Wiſe unto Salvation. YVYhatever Knowledge con- 
tributes not to this, is quite beſide the Mark, and 
is, asthe Apoſtle calls it, Science falſly. [o called, 
The Knowledge it ſelf is vain, and the Study of 


it is impertinent. 
XXXVII. {| 
Now the only way to Happineſs is agood Life, 


and conſcquently all Wiſdom being in Ovder to 
| maps 
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Happineſs, that's the only Wiſdom that ſerves 
to the promoting of good Life, according to that 
of Fob before cited, And to man he ſaid, behold the 
fear of the Lord that is wiſdom, and to depart from 
evil is underſtanding. That therefore is the moſt 
compendious way of making a Man wiſe, that 
ſooneſt makes him good, and reduces his Mind to 
a moral Regularity. And nothing does this ſo 
ſoon and ſo well as the ſerious and habitual 
conſideration of Death. And therefore, ſays the 
wiſe man, Remember Death and Corruption, and 
keep the Commandments, The ſhorteſt Compendi- 
um of holy living that ever was given, As if he 
had faid, Many are the Precepts and Admoniti- 
ons left us by wiſe and good Men, for the moral 
Condu of Life ; but would you have a ſhort and 
infallible Dire&ory of living well ? why,remember 
Death and Corruption, Do but remember this, 
and forget all other Rules if you will, and your 


Duty if you can, 
XXXIR, 


And what is here remarked by oze wiſe Man is 
conſented to by, a/, Hence thoſe common Practi- 
ces among the Ancients, of placing Sepulchres in 
their Gardens, and of uſing that celebrated Mot- 
to, Memento mori. Hence alſo that Modern as 
well as Ancient Cuſtom of putting Emblems of 
Mortality in Churches, and other Publick places, 
by all which 'tis implied, that the Conſideration 
of Death is the greateſt ſecurity of a good Life. 
As indeed it muſt be upon this general ground, 
becauſe it does that at a Blow, which other Con- 
fiderations do by Parts,and gives an entire defeat 
to the three great Enemies of our Salvation at 


once. It ſets us above the Temptations of the 
R 4 World, 
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World, the Fleſh, and the Devil, For how can the 
World captivate him, who conſiders he is but a 
ſtranger in it, and that he muſt ſhortly leave it ! 
How can the Fleſh inſnare him, who has his Se- 
pulchre always in his Eye, and reflefts upon the 
cold Lodging he ſhall have there ! And how can 
the Devil prevail upon him, who remembers al- 
ways he muſt aje, and then enter upon an un- 
changeable State of Happineſs or Miſery, accor- 
ding as he has either reſted or yielded to his 
Temptations! Of fo vaſt conſequence is the con- 
ſtant Thinking upon Death above all other things 
thar fall within the compaſs even of «ſcf#l and 
Prafical Meditation, and ſo great Reaſon had 
Moſes for placing the Wiſdom of Man in the Cor- 
ſideration of his latter End. 
| XL, | 

But to return ( if being ſtill in purſuit of my 
General Deſign, I may well be ſaid to be out of 
the way ) I now perſwade my ſelf that from the 
CharaQter I have drawn of Man and his preſent 
Circumſtances, together with thoſe Refle&ions 
built uponit, and interwoven with it ; and laſt- 
ly, from Divine Authority, the Meaſure we have 
given, is ſo wel] Eſtabliſtd, that if your Lady- 
ſhip be not yer, you ought to be convinc'd, that 
however Naturally defirous we may be of Know- 
ledge, yet that this Apperire is to be govern'd as 
well as thoſe that arc Senſual ; that we ought to 
indulge it only ſo far as may tend to the Morali- 
Zing our Souls, and the conducting our Lives, 
and the fitting us for that Happineſs which God 
has promiſed not to the Learned, but to the 
Good, And that if it be gratify'd to any other 
purpoſe, or in any other Afcaſure than this, our 
5 ; Curioſity 
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Curioſity is impertinent, our ſtudy immoderate» 
and the Tree of Knowledge ſtill a forbidden Plant. 

- -XLI, 

And now ( Madam) having fix'd and ſtated 
the Meaſure of our preſent AﬀeCtion to, and In- 
quiry after Learning and Knowledge, which I 
think is eſtabliſh'd upon irrefutable Principles, I 
may leave it to your Ladyſhip to conſider how 
mach *cis obſerv'd in the general Condutt of our 
Studies. *Tis plain that "cis not obſerv'd at all. 
For theſe two things are too Notorious to need 
any more for their Proof,than only to look abroad 
into the World. Firſt, that very little of that 
which is generally made the Subject of Study, 
has any manner of Tendency to Living well here, 
or Happily hereafter. And Secondly,that theſe ve- 
ry Studies which have no Religious or Moral in- 
fluence upon Life,do yet devour the greateſt part 
of it. The Beſt and Moſt of our Time is devoted 
to Dry Learning, this we make the Corſe of our 
Study, the reſt is only by the by, and *tis well if 
what is Devotional, Practical, or Divinely-reliſh- 
ing, can find us at leiſure upon a Broken piece of 
a Sunday or Holiday, Rut the main Currezt of our 
Life r«ns in Studies of another Nature, that don't 
ſo much as glance one kind Aſpect upon good Liv- 
ing, 'tis well if ſome of them don't hinder it. I 


am ſure St. A»ftin thought ſo, and makes it part Confef.jib: 


of his Penitentials, 
XLII, 

And becauſe the Authority of ſo Great and ſo 
Good a Man may convince ſome, whom the clea- 
reſt Diſcourſe would leave unperſwaded, it may 
be of ſome Uſe and Conſequence to let the Rea- 
der ſee haw he expreſſes himſelf upon this _ 

ION. 
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fion. Speaking of the Inſtitution and Diſcipline 
of his Youth, ſays he, 7 learnt jn thoſe things ma- 
ny uſeful Words, but the ſame might alſo be learnt in 
matters that are not vain, and that indeed is the ſafe 
way wherein Children ought to be train'd up. But Wo 
unto thee thou Torrent of Human Cuſtom ! Who ts 
able to reſiſt thee ? How long will it be before thou wilt 
be dried up ?* How long wilt thou roll along the Sons of 
Eve into agreat and formidable Sea, which they can 
bardly paſs over ? Have not 1 read inthee Japiter both 
Thundering and Fornicating at the ſame time ? &C. 
Ard yet O thou Helliſh Torrext, the Sons of Men arc 
ſtill toſedin thee, and are invited by Rewaras to learn 
theſe things. Your Pretence indeed is, That this is 
the way to learn Words, and to get Eloquence, and the 
Art of Perſwaſion. As if we ſhould not know theſe 
Words, Golden Showr, Lap, Cheat, the Temple of 
Heaven, &Cc. unleſs Terence had brought in a lewd 
young Manpropoſmg Jupiter to himſelf as a Preſident 

for Whoring, while he beheld in a Wall a Piece repre» 

ſenting how Jupiter conveigh*d bimſelf into the Lap of 

Danae in 4 golden Showr,, and ſo cheated the poor 
Woman. But ſee how the young Man incourages bim- 

ſelf to Luſt by this Heavenly Preſident : What God 
2s this, ſays be> Even he that ſhakes with Thunder 
the Temple of Heaven ; and ſhall I then a poor Mor- 
tal ftickto do the ſame> Now this Immorality does 

20t at all advantage the learning of the Words, but 
the Words do greatly encourage the committing of the 

Immorality. Not that I find ſuch fault with the 

Words themſelves, they are pure and choice Veſſels, but 

with that Wine of Error which in them is handed and 

commended to us by our ſottiſh Teachers : And yet un- 
leſs we drankof it we were beaten, nor had we any ſ0- 
ber Judge to appeal to. And yet I, O my God, mn 
whoſe 
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whoſe Preſence I now ſecurely make this Recolle&jon, 
willingly learnt theſe things, and like a Wretch was de- 
lighted with my Exerciſe, and for this I had the Name 
of a Good, Towardly, Hopeful Boy. 

By this you may ſee what the Judgment of this 
Holy and Venerable Perſon was in his private Re- 
tirements, and at the moſt ſerious Intervals of 
his Life, concerning the general Courſe of thoſe 
Studies, which draw out the Firſt Rannings of our 
Age, and which are of ſo great Credir and Au- 
thority in the World, as to go under the Name 
of Ingenuous and Liberal Education. You ſee he 
not only condemns and diſparages them, but rec- 
kons them among thoſe Sins and Irregularities 
of his Youth, whereof he thought himſelf obliged 
to make a particular Confeſſion in this his Great 
Penitential. 

XLIII. 

And here let me not be thought Immodeſt, if 
upon great Conſideration and full Conviftion, I 
preſume to tax the Management of our Publick 
Schools in the Inſtitation of Youth. Many Miſ- 
carriages I might note, but I ſhall concern my ſelf 
only with ſach, as from the Principles laid down, 
I am led to condemn : Which I comprehend 
under theſe two General Heads of Complaint. 

I, That: they take up ſo much Time in their 
Education. | 

II. That they teach them ſuch frivolous and 
unprofitable things as they do. 

In relation to the firſt,l can'c with any Patience 
reflect, that out of ſuch a ſhort Compaſs of time, 
as that of Human Life, conſiſting it may be 'of 
$00r 60 Years, ( for where one tives longer Hun- 
dreds- come ſhort) 19 or 20 ſhall be ſpent be- 
tween 
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tween the Di&1onary and the Zexicon, in. ham- 
mering out a little Latin and Greek, and in learn- 
ing a Company of Poetical Fiftions and Phanta- 
ſtick Stories. If theſe things were never ſo fit and 
neceſſary to be known, yet *tis Barbarous and In- 
human to make People ſpend fo much of their lit- 
tle ſtock of Time upon them, This is to make a 
Cure of Human Ignorance, and to deal with the 
Infirmities of theA474,as ſome il] Surgeons do by 
the Wounds of the Body : And, it may be, for 
the ſame Reaſon. If one were to judge of the 
Life of Man by that Proportion of it that is ſpent 
at School, one would think - the Antediluvian 
Mark were not yet out, and that we had a Prof. 
pect of at leaſt goo or a x000. years before us. 
The Truth is, *cis an intolerable Abufe that it 
ſhould be ſo ; and I wonder that the Wiſdom and 
Authority of this improv'd Age of the World 
will letit beſo; eſpecially conſidering what late 
Examples we have had of more compendious Me- 
thods beyond the Seas. It does not become me, 
nor am I fo fond of the Office of an Vndertaker, 
as to project a Scheme of School-Diſcipline g I 
leave this to more contriving Heads. Only in the 
mean time I may venture to ſay, that the com- 
mon way is a very great Tax upon Human Life : 
For certainly the ſhort Life of Man can very ill 
{pare ſo largea Portion of it to be laviſh'd away 
upon the firſt Elements of Eearning ; and I be- 
lieve, when all things are computed, this will be 
found to be the moſt chargeable part of Education. 
But my greateſt Quarrel againſt the Wiſdom 
of theſe Seminaries, is the frivolouſneſs of the 
things they teach. I blame them not only for 
taking too great a Compaſs for the —— 
0 
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of Youth in the things they teach them, but for 
teaching them ſuch things at all. Men may make 
Mony of Leather if they will, by giving it a Cur- 
rent Stamp : But ſetting aſide Opinion and Fancy, 
what real Improvement or Perfection is it to the 
Mind of a Rational Creature, to be overlaid with 
Words and Phraſes, and to be full charged with 
Poetical Stories, Dreams and Fancies > How ma- 
ny excellent and uſeful things might be learnt in, 
the athematicks, and other ingenious and pro- 
fitable Sciences, while Boys are Thumming and 
Murthering Heſiod and Homer, which then they 
do not underſtand, and which when they do, they 
will throw by and deſpiſe : And that juſtly too ? 
For of what ſignification is ſuch Sr as this, if 
the Humour of the World had not tr dit up for 
Learning, to the real Accompliſhment of a Rea- 
ſonable Soul ? What Improvement or Perfection 
can it be to my Underſtanding to know the 
Amours of Pyramus and Thyſbe, or the Adventures 
of Hero and Leander ? Do Men retain any value 
for theſe things when they grow up ard know 
better, or endeayour to preſerve the Memory of 
them ? Do they not rather ſtudiouſly forget them, 
and caſt them aſide ? And is it not reckon'd an 
ungenteel piece of Pedantry to make uſe of them 
either in Writing or Converſation ? And why 
then muſt Poor Boys be condemned with ſo much 
Pains and Drudgery to learn ſuch things, which 
when they are Men they muſt and will unlearn 
again ? I ask again, and 'tis a very pertinent 
Qneſtion, why mult Boys be forc'd with ſo great 
expence of Time and Labour, to learn ſuch things 
as are of no ſtanding conſtant uſe ? So far from 
that, that they are dangerons and hurtſu], " 
wel 
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well as unprofitable. For I appeal to the com- 
mon Senſe and Experience of Mankind, whether 
It be adviſable to entertain the gay Catching Fan- 
cies of Boys with the Amorous Scenes of the Poets: 
Whether it be convenient or ſafe to ſeaſon their 
green Imaginations with ſuch impure and obſcene 
Images as are there ſet forth to the Life : Or is 
not this rather the direCt way to corrupt them, 
to ſow in their tender Minds the Seeds of Impuri- 
ty, and to lay a ftanding Foundation for Debau- 
chery ? Let any Man but conſider Homan Nature 
as it comes down to us from Adam, and tell me, 
whether he thinks that a Boy is fit to be truſted 
with Ovid de Arte Amandi. For my part I ſhould 
as ſoon and ſooner truſt him with a Conjuring- 
Book. Fer I think he were better raiſe the De- 
vil without him, than raiſe a Devil within him, 
I do not condemn this ſort of Learning out of Ig- 
norance; for I my ſelf had my Education in a ve- 
ry eminent School, that of Wincheſter, where I 
made no ſmall Proficiency in Claſſick, Learning, 
as 'tis call'd z and I have fince plied it very hard, 
and rua through all the Criticiſms of it. But up- 


. on a ſerious Review I take no SatisfaCtion either 


in thoſe Studies, or in thoſe Acquirements : Nay, 
I am ſo far from that, thar I heartily wiſh that 
ſort of Vain Learning ( after all my pains in it) 
were quite out of Credit, and that the Books that 
contain it had the ſame Fate in ozy Common- 
wealth, that the Authors of them had in Plato's. 
For I do not underſtand upon what Principle, ei- 
ther of Prudence or Piety, ſuch Books as theſe 
ſhould be read by ary,but eſpecially by Boys; nor 
why ſach Pains ſhould be taken, and ſo much Di- 


ligence uſed to make them underſtand 'em. I 
think 
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think they were better continue Ignorant, than 
! toaccompliſh their Underſtandings with the ha- 
an- © Zard of their Morals, upon which ſuch Studies as 
15: theſe can derive no very wholſom Influence, 
eir | And yet to theſe our Youth is dedicated, and in 
ne | theſe ſome of us employ our riper Years; nor do 
is we ſeethe Vanity and Impertinence of it in old 
m, | Age. And then when we die, this very thing 
ri- | makes one great part of our Funeral Elegy, that 
1u- | we were ſodiligent and indefatigablein our Stu- 
re | dies, and ſo inquiſitive in the ſearch of Knowledg, 
1e, | perhaps that we procured an early interment by it, 
ed # when, according to the Principles before laid 
1d | down, we were as impertinently employ*d all 
g- | the while, asif we had been ſolong picking Straws 
Je. | in Bedlam. I ſay as impertinently, tho perhaps not 
m, ſo i*nocently. The Sum of all comes to this: The 
g- meaſure of proſecuting Learning and Knowledge 
e- | is their uſefulneſs to good Life. Conſequently 
I all Proſecution of it beyond or beſide this End, is 
og, | impertinent and immoderate.This has been fully 
| proved by evident Principles. But now of this 
p- | fort is the general Proſecution of Learning and 
er | Knowledge, asis plain by appealing to the gene- 
y, | ral Conduct of Study. The Concluſion therefore 


it & unavoidably follows, That the Intelletual Con- 
) | dud of Human Life is juſtly chargeable with an 
ir | immoderate and impertinent purſuit of Know- 
1- ledge. Which was the Propoſition to be made 
s. out, and I am ſorry to ſee it ſo well proved. 


The End of the Third Refle&ion. 
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The Concluſion. 


AN now ( Madam ) having finiſh'd my 
Threefold Refleftion upon the Intelleual 
Conduft of Human Life, I have a double Appli- 
cation to make, one to your Ladyſhip, and ano- 
ther to my ſelf, That to your Laayſbjp is this, 
that you would conſider to what a parrow com- 
paſs, by vertue of the preceding Diſcourſes, theſe 
three things are reduced, which before uſe to 
take up ſo large a room, viz. Learning it ſelf, the 
Method of Learning,and the Deſire and Proſecution of 
Learning. The firſt of which is comprized with- 
in the Limitsof Neceſſary Truth the ſecond with- 
In thoſe of Thinking, Purity and Prayer ; the third 
within its «ſefulneſs to the furtherance of good Life. 
Theſe indeed are great retrenchments, but I think 
ſuch as are juſt and neceſſary tothe Regulation 
of our Intelleftual Condutt, which I am glad to 
find ſo compendious and diſincumber'd, that be- 
ing a Mark of no ſmall Probability to confirm me 
in the Truth of it, as the Righteſ# Line is always 
the Shorteſt, cs 

And ſince both' Learning it ſelf, its ethod, 
and limits of Proſecution are all ſo reduced, I 
would further commend to your Ladyſhips Con- 
ſideration, whether from this great Abridgmen: 
you can forbear deducing theſe two Corollaries : 
Firſt, That this Bookiſh Humour, which every 
where ſo prevails, is one of the Spiricual Diſcra» 
fies, or Moral Diſeaſes of Mankind, one of the 
moſt Malignant Reliques of Original Depravati- 
on ; it carrying in it the very Stamp and Signa- 
tre of Adam's Tranſgreſſion, which owed ” 

Birt 
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Birth to Curioſity, and inordinate deſire of 
Knowledge. Secondly, that thoſe who have Eyes 
may in great meaſure /pare them, and that thoſe 
who have nor, ſhould not, upon the account of 
Learning, much lament the want of them, which 
is therefore addreſſed to the Private Conſidera- 
tion of all thoſe that labour under that ſad 
Misfortune, 

Now as to my own particular Concern, the 
Reſult of what I have written is this : I am ſo i7- 
wardly and throughly convinc*d of the certainty of 
thoſePrinciples I have here laid down,thatl think 
I am not only under a particular Ob/igation,but al- 
moſt under a Neceſſity of condufting my Studies 
according to the Meaſures propoſed. The /a#t 
of which has left ſuch a ſtrong influence, ſuch a 
deep impreſſion upon me, that I think I ſhall now 
follow the Advice of the Heathen ( 1. Antoninus 
as I remember ) # Ie Br&aloy av jilov, rid my ſelf 
of the Thirſt after Books, and ſtudy nothing bur 
what ſerves to the adyancement of Piety and 
Good Life. 

I have now ſpent about Thirteen years in the 
moſt celebrated Univerſity in the World, and, 
according to the ordinary Meaſures, perhaps not 
amiſs, having accompliſh'd my ſelf in a compe- 
tent degree, both with ſuch Learning as the Aca- 
demical Standard requires, and with whatever elſe 
my own Private Genius inclined meto, But tru- 
ly I cannot ſay that I have order'd my Stndies in 
that Theatre of Learning, ſo much to my own Satis- 
faltion, as to my Reputation with others. To be 
free with you; 1 muſt declare, that when I reflect 
upon my paſt Intelletual Condut, I am as little 
ſatisfied with it as I am with that of my am 
I an 
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and that I think I have nigh as much to anſwer 
for the Former , as I have for the Latter, be- 
ing very Conſcious, that the greateſt part of 
it has been employ*d in Vnconcerning Curioſities, 
ſuch as derive no moral influence upon the Soul 
that contemplates them. 

But Ihave now ( if I ſufficiently underſtand my 
ſelf ) a yery different Taſte and Apprehenſion of 
things, and intend to ſpend my #ncertain remain- 
der of time in ſtudying only ſuch things as make 
for the Moral improvement of my Mind, and 
the Regulation of my Life, not being able to give 
an account upon any rational and conſiſtent Prin- 
ciples, why I ſhould ſtudy any thing elle; 

More particularly] think I ſhall cbieflly apply 
my ſelf to the Reading of ſuch Books as are ra- 
ther Perſwaſrve than I,ſtruftive, ſuch as are Sapid, 
Pathetick and Divinely-reliſhing, ſuch as warm, 
kindle and inlarge the Interiour, and awaken the 
Djvine Senſe of the Soul, as conſidering with my 
{elf that I have now, after ſo much Reading and 
Speculation, more need of Heat than of Light, 
Tho if I were for more Light till, I think this 
would prove the beſt Method of Illumination, and 
that when all's done, the Love of Gad is the beſt 

Light of the Saul. For 1 conſider with the Ex- 

Via Com- Cellent Cardinal Boza, That 4 Man may bave 

pendii ad Kyowledge without Love, But he that Loves, altho 

Deum, he wants Sciences humanly acquired, yet he will know 

P.172 morethan Human Wiſdom can teagh him, becauſe he 

has that Maſter within him who teaches Man Know- 
ledge. Purity of Heart and Life being one of the 
Methods of Conſulting the Ideal World, as was 
ſhewn in the Second Part, | 3 
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And now ( Madam) I cannot well preſage how 
your Ladyſhip will reliſh this Renunciation of all 
Studies AMeerly Curious, from one whom you ap- 
prehended ( perhaps upon too juſt grounds) to 
have been ſo naturally diſpoſed to them, and ſo 
deeply ingaged in them. Perhaps you'll ſay I am 
already Countryfy'd ſince I left the Univerſity. 
How far that Metamorphoſis may ſeize upon me, 
I can't yet tell; if Solitude and Retirement be 
enovgh to bring it, I am, I confeſs, in great 
Danger, being now got into a l;ttle Corner of the 
World, where I muſt be more Company to my 
ſelf than I have been ever yer. Bur the beſt on't 
is, I have not been ſo great a Stranger to my own 
Company all along, as to fear any great alteration 
by itnow. Nor do[think the Management of 
the Preſent Undertaking a ſign of any ſuch change. 

Whether I ſhould have had the ſame Thoughts 
in the Vrniverſity or no, I can't ſay ; I rather be- 
lieye they are owing to my Comntry-Retirement 
C asT hinted inthe Beginning ) but however that 
be, ſure I am they were entertain'd upon the 
deepeſt and ſevereſt Conſideration ; and l believe 
are ſo well grounded, that the more your Ladyſhip 
conſiders, the more you will be convinc*d hoth;of 
the Truth of what 1 have Diſcoursd, and of the 
Reafonableneſs of what I deſign ; which is to devote 
my felf wholly to the accompliſhment of my 240- 


ral part, and of my IntelleCtual, only ſo far as is. 


Subſervient to the other. 

And now ( Madam ) having bid farewel to all 
anconcerning Studies, all the dry and unſavoury 
parts of Learning, *tis high time to take _ 
Leave of your Ladyſhip too ; which I do witl 
this Hope, that you are by this time in ſome mea- 
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ſure Convinc'd, as well as Entertain'd, by what 
has been ſuggeſted to your Conſideration in the 
foregoing Diſcourſes. And with this Aſſurance, 
that if theſe Diſcourſes be too Weak to bring you 
over to my preſent Opinion, they will however 
prove ſtrong enough to work you into a Better, 
which is to believe, that I ſtill continue in all Re- 
ality, 
Your Ladyſhips 


Moſt Faithful Friend 


and Servant, 
Newton St. Loe, 
Sept. 2.1689. 


Fobn Norris. 


POSISCRIPT. 


TDEing inform'd that the Quakers took great 


hold of the former Edition of this Book, giv- 
Ing out that it made for their way, I think it con- 
venient in a few Words to undecetve them, leſt 
they ſhould reckon vpon more Proſelytes than 
they have. Iſuppoſe, if the Quakers underſtood 
their own Notion, and knew how to explain it, 
and into what Principles to reſolve it, it would 
not very much differ from mine. But as they 
uſually repreſent it, the difference I conceive to 
be very great ; and he that thinks I ſymbolize 
with the Quakers in my Notion of the Divine 
Light, underſtands neither Me nor Them, as 
us may 
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may appear by theſe following Inſtances of Dif- 
ference. 

I. The Quakers uſually talk of this Light 
within, as of ſome Divine Communication or 1a- 
nifeſtation only, whereas I make it to be the very 
Effence and Subſtance of the Deity, which I ſup- 
= Vertually to contain all things in it, and to 

e intimately united to our Minds, 

II. The Quakers repreſent this Light within, 
as a ſort of Extraordinary Inſpiration ( whence 
they have the Name of Enthuſiaſts) whereas I 
ſuppoſe it to be a Man's Natural and Ordinary 
way of Underſtanding. 

II, The; Quakers (if I miſtake not ) confine 
their Light within, to ſome certain Objects, 
namely Moral and Spiritual Truths, in order 
only to the DireCftion of PraCtice, and according- 
ly make it a Supplement to Scripture, which they 
ſay is not ſufficient without it, nor indeed any 
more than a meer Dead Letter : But now I do not 
appropriate this Divine Light to Moral or Spi- 
ritual things, but extend it as far asall Truth ; 
yea, as far as all that 1s Intelligible, which I 
ſuppoſe to be perceiv'd and underſtood in this 
Divine Light, as I have explain'd ir, 

IV. The Quakers make their Light within, a 
ſpecial Priviledge of a certain Order of Men, 


their own Party. Not indeed as to the Poſſibili- . 


ty, becauſe they ſuppoſe all Men to be indiffe- 
rently capable of this Divine iſlumination, as 
may appear from their contending againſt Pre- 
deſtination, and for univerſal Grace. But-tho 
they do not make it a ſpecial Priviledge as to 
the Poſſibility, yet they do as to the AF, making 
none but thoſe of their own Way to be actually 
S:3 en- 
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enlightned by it, Whereas according to my Prin- 
ciples this is no ſpecial Priviledge, but the com- 
mon and univerſal Benefit of all Men ; yea, of 
all the Intelligent Creation, who all ſee and un- 
derſtand in this Light of God, without which 
there would be neither Truth nor Underſtanding. 

V. The Quakers by their Light within, un- 
derſtand ſome determinat, Form'd DiQtate or 
Propoſition, expreſly and poſitively directing 
and inſtratting them to do ſo or fo : Whereas 
my Light is only the Eſſential Truth of God, 
which indeed is always preſent to my Underſtan- 
ding, as being intimately united with it, but 
does not formally inlighten or inſtru me, but 
when I carefully Attend to it and Conſult ir 
and read what is written in thoſe Divine Ideal 
Characters. 

VI. And Laſtly, The Quakers do not offer any 
rational or intelligible Account of their Light 
within, neither as to the thing, nor as to the 
Mode of it, but only Cart in ſome looſe general 
Expreſſions about the Light, which they confirm 
with the Authority of St. Fohz*s Goſpel, though 
they underſtand neither one nor t*other. Where- 
as I have offer*d a Natural, Diſtinct and Philoſo- 
Phical way of explaining both, namely by the 
Omniformity of the Ideal World, or the Divine 
atyG@, who has in himſelf the Eſſences and Ideas 
of all things, and in whom the ſame are perceiy'd 
by us and all Creatures, 
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John 21. 'v. 15. 


So when they had Dined, Jeſus [aith to Simon 
Peter, Simon Son. of Jonas, Loweſt thos 

_ . me more than theſe? He. ſaith unto him, 
Tea Lord ; Thou knoweit that I Love thee. 
He ſaith unto him, Feed my Lambs. 


—_ Words confiſk of Three conſiderable 
parts. Firſt, of aQueſtion put by our Lord 
to St. Peter, Secondly, of - St. Peter's Anſwer. 
Thirdly, of a Command by way of inference 
from-it. The Queſtion was, Whether St, Peter 
Loved him beyond the reſt of his Diſciples then 
preſent, This Demand of our Lord was not ſo 
high'as were St.. Peter's former Profeſſions and 
Pretenſions. This warm and Zealous Apoſtle had 
always profeſs?d a more than Ordinary Adheſion 
to his'Lord and Maſter,-and pretended to as 
great a Supremacy of Love, as his Succeſſors do of 
Knowledge and Furiſdition, He ſeem?d to be 
among the Apoſtles what the Seraphim are among 
the Angels, to outſhine and out-burn not this or 
that vulgar Diſciple only, but the whole Apoſto- 
lical Order in'Zeal, Courage, and Flames of Dj- 
vine Love. Fornoleſs can that Eminent Profeſ- 
ſion of his import, Tho all; Men ſhonld be offended 
becauſe of thee, yet will I never be offended, But 
not having made good his high Prerenſions, our 
Lord now puts the Queſtion to him in terms more 
mode- 
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moderate than thoſe wherein he had before yo- 
luntarily boaſted of his own Fidelity;and whereas 
he had before made ſhew of a Swperlative Love,be- 
yond Al the Diſciples, our Lord only asks him 
this Modeſt Queſtion, Loveſ# thow me more than 
theſe ? 

The good Apoſtle having now partly from the 
late experiment of his own frailty, and partly 
from the manner of our Lords Queſtion, learnt 
more Humility and Modeſty, returns fuch an An- 
ſwer as was ſhort, not only of his former Profeſſi- 
0175, but even of the Queſtion too. He does not 
reply, Lord, thou knoweſt that I love thee more than 
theſe. No, he dares not venture any more ſo 
much as to determin any thing concerning the 
Meaſure of his Love, but is contented barely to 
aver the Truth, and Sincerity of it. And for this 
he fears not to appeal at laſt to the Divine Om- 
niſcience, Lord thou knoweſt all things, thou knoweſt 
that I love thee, 

Our Lord takes the Anſwer, and does not at 
all queſtion the Truth and Sincerity of it, only 
he gives him a Teſt whereby it might be tried and 
juſtified, both before God, bimſelf, and the World, 
by ſubjoyning this Illative Command, Feed my 
Lambs, as it is in the Text, or as in the two fol- 
lowing Verſes, Feed my Sheep. 

This whole intercourſe between our Lord and 
and St. Peter, may I conceive, as to the full ſtreſs 
and ſcope of it, fitly be reduced to this ſhort Hy- 
potherical Scheme of Speech, 1f thou loveFF me, feed 
ny Sheep. Like that of our Saviour, upon ano- 
ther occaſion, to his Diſciples in common, If ye 
love mg, keep my Commandments, This under a 
ſhorter vieſy takes in the full force of the Words, 

| and 
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and I ſhall accordingly diſcourſe upon them, as if 
they had ſtood in this Poſture, 

Hence then ſhall I take occaſion to conſider 
theſe three things, as naturally ariſing from 
the Words, and as no leſs pertinent to our pre- 
ſent Concern, 

Firſt, The great Love of our Lord Chriſt to 
his Church, which he here calls his Lambs, and 
hzs Sheep, which he here commands St. Petey as he 
loved him, to feed ; and which laſtly, he would 
not abſolutely and finally commit to his Charge, 
till after three diſtin& Inquiries whether he truly 
loved him. ; 

Secondly, I ſhall conſider the Command here 
given, and ſhew the great Obligation that lies 
upon all ſpiritual Paſtors and Guides of Souls to 
feed this Flock of Chriſt, which is ſo dearly be- 
loved by him. 

Thirdly, T ſhall conſider the Connexion and De- 
pendance that is between the Prattice of this Com- 
mand and the Zove of Chriſt. 1f thou loveſt me, 


feed my Sheep. 


Laſtly, I ſhall cloſe all with an earneſt exhor- 
tation to the Conſcientioos Practice of the Duty 
enjoyned. 

The firſt thing I ſhall conſider is the great 
Love of Chriſt to his Church. © And certainly if 
there be any Secret in Religion fit for Angels to 
Contemplate, and too high for them to comprehend 
if there be any Love that has Breadth and Length, 
and Depth, and Heighth; if there be any Love 
that paſſes Knowledge ; if there be any love that is 
ſtronger than Death, and dearer than Lifezif there 
be any, laſtly, that is erzuly wonderful, and that 


paſſes love not only of Women, bur of he whole 
Creation, 
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Creation, *tis this Love of our Lord to his Church, 


We have no Line long enough to fathom ſo vaſt 
a Depth,nor can Mortality furniſh us with Ideas 
to conceive, or with Words to utter ſo deep 
a Myſtery; If there be any words that can reach 
it, they muſt be ſuch as St. Pal heard in his Rap- 
ture, ſtrange Words, appn]e pgiuele, Words that 
cannot be pronounc'd by an Human Tongue, and 
that would be meer Barbariſm to a Moral Capa- 
City. 

But however, that we may take fome Meaſure 
of that which really has none, and be able to 
frame ſome Notion of this Love of Chriſt, which, 
as the Apoſtle tells us, paſſes knowledge, we will 
exhibita Proſpect of it in a Double Light : Firſt, 
in thoſe verbal Repreſentations which the Scrip- 
ture gives of it: And Secondly, in thoſe real and 
attual Proofs whereby Chriſt himſelf has expreſt 
this his moſt excellent, and otherwiſe zncredible 
Love, 

As to the Firſt : The Scripture we know is full 
of great things, and thoſe ſer forth with as great 
and magnificent Expreſſions. The Rhetorick and 
Style of Scripture runs incomparably high, be- 
yond that of any other Writings, in whatever it 
treats of. But there are three things more eſpe- 
cially, in the deſcription of which the Holy Spi- 
rit ſeems to Labour,and be at a Stand for Expreſ- 
fron, And theſe are the Glories of Heaver, the 24- 
ſeries of Hell, and the Love of Chriſt to his Church. 
Theſe the Scripture repreſents under all the va- 
riety of Symbols, Figures and Images that can 
be ſupplied either from the [ntelleftual or Materi- 
al World ; that ſo what is wanting in each fin- 
gle Repreſentation, might be made up from the 
Multitude 
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Multitude and Combination of them, that if one 
ſhould miſs, another might ftrike us, to make, 
if poſſible, ſome impreſſion of ſo ſtrange and 
ſo concerning Truths upon the Minds of 
Men, 

But the laſt of theſe, as "tis moſt wonderful 
and myſterious (it being a greater Wonder that 
God ſhould Love Man, than that either there 
ſhould be ſo much Happineſs in the Enjoyment of 
God, or ſo much miſery in the Loſs of him ) ſo 
it is more frequently inculcated, and more ſtrongly 
repreſented. So frequently inculcated is ir, thar 
were it not for the Myſtery of the thing, and that 
there is no Tautoldgy in Love, the Scripture would 
ſeem Chargeable with vain Repetitions, Every 
Page almoſt in Holy Writ breaths forththis My- 
ſtery of Divine Love z and beſides that, there ls 
one whole Book particularly imploy'd in the re- 
preſentation of it, by all the Flowers and Delica- 
Cies of the moſt exalted Poetry ; it may be ſaid 
of the whole Sacred Volume, that 'tis but one 
continued Expreſſion of Love from Chriſt to his 
Church, one Larger Canticles. 

And as *tis thus frequently inculcated, fo is it 
no leſs ſtrongly repreſented. *Tis repreſented 
by that which is the moſt proper Efe#, and the 
laſt End and Accompliſhment of all Love, by Union. 


For there are three moſt admirable Unions pro- 


poſed to our Faith in the Chriſtian Religion, 
The Unity of Eſſence in the Trinity, the Unity 
of Perſon. in Jeſus Chriſt, and the Union that is 
between Chriſt and his Church. The firſt of theſe 
is an Example and Prefiguration as it were to the 
Second, and the Second to the Third. For we 
cannot better repreſent the Union of Chriſt _ 
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( 270 ) 
his Church, than by the ZHypoſtatich, Vnion, or the 
Union of the aiy@- with Human Nature, 

For Firſt, as in this Myſtery the Plurality of 
Nature is conſiſtent with the Unity of Perſon, ſo 
does Love effect the ſame Miracle in the Union 
between Chriſt and his Church. For here alſo 
we meet with a new Theanthrophy, a ſtrange Com- 
poſition of God and Man, two vaſtly different 
Subſtances, which without Confuſion of either 
Natures or Properties, make up one and the ſame 
Body. For if Chriſt be Head of the Church, he 
is alſo one Body with it. And ſo St. Auſtin, To- 
tus Chriſtus ſecundum Eccleſiam & Caput & Cor- 
pus et, 

Again, as in the Myſtery of the Hypoſtatick 
Union there is a Communication of Idioms or 
Properties whereby what primarily and abſtraCt- 
ly belongs to one, may ſecondarily and concrete- 
ly be attributed to the other, as that God is Man, 
and Man is God, ſo has Love introduced the like 
Communication between Chriſt and his Church, 
which may be ſaid to be happy and glorified in 
Chriſt, as he is ſaid to ſuffer in his Church. 

Again, as in the Myſtery of the Hypoſtatick 
Union the Word uniting it ſelf to Human Nature 
adorn'd and exalted it, not only by the Privilege 
of ſo ſacred a Confederacy, but alſo with many 

diſtinft Graces and Excellencies, whereby it was 
neceſſarily tho not forcibly determin'd to love the 
Divinity, and highly fitted to be loved by it, ſo 
Is it alſo in this Union between Chriſt and his 
Church. He has not only ennobled her by ſo ſa- 
cred an Alliance; but is ever conferring upon 
her his Gifts and Graces, and will never ceaſe to 
do ſo, till at length he preſent her to himſelf - 
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Glorious Church, without. ſpot or blemiſh, and make egpher. 5. 
her in ſome meaſure worthy of ſo great a Love, 27. 


and ſo intimate an Vniov, For ?tis obſervable, 
that in. Scripture Jeſus Chriſt is ſer out as the 
Author and Diſpenſer of all Grace; to him is af- 
cribed.the Work of the Second as well as of the 
Firſt Creation ; from his fulneſs we all receive ; 


and the Apoſtle ſays expreſly, that ro every one of Epheſ 4.7. 


us 1s given Grace according to the meaſure of the gift 
of Christ, 

But-not to purſue this Metaphyſical Parallel any 
further, let us return to conſider this Union, as 
"tis repreſented in Holy Scripture. Now there 
are but two ſorts of Union in the World, Natu- 
ral and oral. And the Holy Spirit has made 
Choice of the Cloſeſt of each, whereby to Figure 
out to us theUnion betweenChriſt and hisChurch. 
The cloſeſt of Natural Unions is that between 
the Head and the Body ;, and the cloſeſt of all Mo- 
ral Unions is that between the Husbazd and the 
Wife, And both theſe are by the Holy Spirit ap- 
plied to this Myſtery, 

_ "Thus is Chriſt oftentimes calPd the Head of 
the Church, and the Church the Body of Chriſt. 
Thus again is he ſtyled the Bridegroom, and the 
Church honour'd with the Name of his Spouſe. 
And becauſe this Latrer Figure carries in it more 
of ſenſible endearment, therefore is it of more 
frequent uſe, ana withal of more Ancient Date, 
For beſides that Adam firſt open'd this Myſtery, 
and by his Miraculous Marriage typified to us 
that of Chriſt with his Church, which came out 
of the Wounded Side of our Lord, as Eve was 
taken out of Adam's ; the Prophets have alſo gi- 
yen our Lord the Title of Bridegroom in the Old 
| | Telta- 
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Teſtament. The 45th P/alm. is a plain Spiri- 
tual Epithalamium, and ſo is the whole Book of 
Canticles, and the Holy Baptiſt, in whom both 
Types and Propheſie expire, calls him expreſly 
by the Name of Bridegroom, 

Strange Miracle of Humility and Love ! That 
everGod ſhould come down to feek aSpouſe upon 
Earth ! Was it not enough, O Bleſſed Jeſu, that 
thou waſt one with the Father and Holy Spirit, 
in the Eternal Trinity ? Was it not enough that 
thou hadſt made thy ſelf one with our Mortal 
Fleſh, by aſſuming our Nature, but that thou muſt 
yet heap Myſtery upon Myſtery, as if thou wert 
not yet near enough allied to us, muſt alſo make 
thy ſelf one with thy Church? But ſuch is thy 
Love to Man, as not to be contented with oe 
ſigle Union with him? And ſo.great thy Conae/- 
cention, as if thou need'ſt a Partner, to compleat 
thy Happineſs, and as if it were no more” pood 
for the ſecoxd, than 'twas for the firſ# Adam to 
be alone. 

Theſe are the two Principal Figures, under 
which the Scripture Pictures out to us the Love 
of Chriſt to his Church, and his Union with it, 
Not that they riſe up to the heighth of the My- 
ſtery, but becauſe they come the neareſt of any 
to it, For indeed they fall vaſtly ſhort, and give 
but a faint ſhadowy reſemblance of what they are 
intended to repreſent, And therefore as we have 
hitherto repreſented the dearneſs between Chriſt 
and his Church, by that between the Head 'and 
the Members, and the Husband and Wife, fo we 
may, and with better reaſon; invert the Order, 
and propoſe the Former as an Example and Mea- 
fure for both the Latter. And *cis RY 
that 
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that St, Pax! does ſo : For, ſays he, Huſbands lovep 
your Wives, even 4s ChriSt loved the Church. And 2 
again, No Man ever yet hated his own Fleſh, but Ver. 29+ 


nouriſhes and cheriſhes it, even as the Lord the Church. 
Where you ſee the Love of Chriſt to his Church 
is not, as before, ſet out by that of Married 
Perſons, and that of a Man to his own Fleſh, but 
theſe are ſet out and illuſtrated by the other. So 
ereat and tranſcending all Love ; yea, even all 
Knowledge, is this Love of Chriſt to his Church. 
But ?cwill appear yet greater, if we take a 
Proſpect of it in the Second Light, namely in 
thoſe Real and Actual Proofs whereby Chriſt 
himſelf has expreſs'd this his moſt excellent and 
otherwiie incredible Love. And certainly they 
are ſuch as never were, will, or can be given by 
any other Lover. For (to make the Proſpect as 
ſhort as may be) was it not an amazing inſtance 
of Love for the great and ever-bleſſed God, who 
could neither be advantaged by our Happineſs, 
nor damaged by our Miſery, to come down and 
aſſume our Nature in its meaneſt Circumſtances, 
to live a needy and contemptible Life, and die a 
painful and execrable Death, and all this to re- 
concile a Rebel, to reſtore an Apoſtate ? Indeed 
the work of Man's Redemption, if we deeply 
conſider the whole Method and Contrivance of 
It, is ſuch an Heroick Inſtance of Love, and fo 
much exceeding that of his Creation, that *cis 
well Man was Created and Redeem*d by the ſame 
good being, ſince otherwiſe his obligations to his 
Redeemer being ſo much greater than thoſe ro his 
Creator, he would be very much divided and di- 
ſtrafted in his returns of Love and Gratitaae, 
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But let us refleCt a little upon the Lzfe, before 
we further conſider the Death of our Redeemer. 
It was one conſtant Argument, one continued 
Miracle of Love, He lived as one purely Devo- 
ted to the good of Mankind. All his Thoughts, 
all his Words, all bis Ations were Love, His whole 
bulineſs was to Glorifie his Father, and ( which 
was his greateſt Glory ) to expreſs his Love to 
Man, which tho at all times exceeding wonder- 
ful, yet toward the Evening of his Life it thick- 
en'd and grew ſtronger, like Motion within the 
Neighbourhood of the Center, and as then he 
Prayed, ſo he Loved yet more earneſtly. 

For *twas then that he wept over Condemn'd 
Jeruſalem, and bedew'd with Tears the Grave of 
Lazarus, *Twas then that with deſire he deſired 
to eat the Paſſover with his Diſciples, inſtituted 
a perpetual Monnment of Love, his Holy Supper, 
and left another of Humility, by 'condeſcending 
to waſh their Feet, 'Twas then that he comfort- 
ed his Diſciples with the variety of the Heaven- 
ly Manſions, with a Declaration that he himſelf 
was the Way, the Truth and the Life, with an 
aſſurance that their Prayers in his Name ſhould be 
effetual, with a Promiſe of the Holy Spirit, and 
with a Legacy of his own Peace, to compenſate 
for the Tribulation they ſhould meet with in the 
World, *Twas then, laſtly, that he recommen- 
ded the ſtate of his Apoſtles, together with his 
own Glorification, in one and the ſame ſolemn 
Prayer to his Father, that he would preſerve 
them in Unity and Truth, and at length Glori- 
fie them with the whole Body of true Believers 
with himſelf in Heaven. And all this at a time 


when one would have thought his own concern 
ſhould 
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ſhould have been his only 2eairation, and Fear 
his only Paſſion; for now was he within view of 
his amazing ſufferings, and the ſhade was juſt rea- 
dy to point at the dreadful hours and yet even 
now his Love was truly ſtronger than Death, and 
the Care of his Diſciples prevailed over the Hor- 
rors of his approaching Agony. 

Which he further ſhewed, by giving up him- 
ſelf toa cruel and ſhameful Death, for the Life 
and Salvation of the World, A Death ( to ſay 
no more of it ) of ſuch ſtrange Sorrow and An- 
guiſh, that the very Proſpect of it put him into a 
Sweat of Blood, and the indaring it made him com- 
plain of being deſerted of his Father, And then 
that his Redemption might prove efetnal, after 
his ReſurreC&tion, he gives Commiſſion to his Diſ- 
ciples to go and publiſh it with its conditions 
throughout the world, and orders them all, as he 
does here St. Peter, to feed his Sheep. And leſt 
the Benefit of his Death ſhould be agair fruſtra- 
ted for want of Power to perform the Conditi- 
ons, preſently after his Aſcenſion he ſent down 
the Spirit of Conſolation upon his Apoſtles, and 
does continually confer Grace upon, and make 1z- 
rerceſſion for his Church. So tenderly affeted was 
he toward this his Spouſe, that even the felicities 
of Heaven could not make him forget her, as he 
further ſhew'd by complaining in behalf of his 
Church, when from the midſt of his Glory he ſaid, 
Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou me? Which words 
ſhew him as much concern'd for the Wounds gi- 
ven to his Myſtical, as for thoſe he felt in his Na- 
tural Body, 

And now ſince the Love of our Lord to his 
Church is ſo exceeding grear, it certainly con- 
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cerns all Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe whom he has 
intruſted with the care of his Church, to be alike 
minded. Which leads me in the ſecond place, 
to conſider the Command here given, and to 
ſhew the great Obligation thar lies upon all ſpiri- 
rual Paſtors, to feed this Flock of Chriſt, which 
is ſo nearly beloved by him. 

Feed my Sheep, ſays our Lord to St. Peter, and 
in him to allthe Paſtors of the Chriſtian Church, 
who are equally concerned both in the Command 
and in the Duty. 

And that they are ſo, is already ſufficiently 
concluded from what has been diſcourſed con- 
cerning the great Love of Chriſt to his Church. 
To make you therefore more ſenſible of this Du- 
ty, I need only propoſe to your Meditation 
* how afteCtionately our Lord loves his Church, 

,, and how dear her Intereſts are to him, that out 

* of this his abundant Love, he has ſet apart a 
** diſtinCt Order of Men on this very purpoſe, to 

*, promote and further her in the way of Salva- 

'Tion; that he has intruſted the care of her in 

( their hands, and has made them his Vicegerents 

_ Truſtees; that *tis a Charge worthy their 

** greateſt Care, for which there needs no other 

& Argument, than that *tis committed to them, 
* by him who knows the worth of Souls ; that he 
” . ſtrialy commands them, as they have any Love 

*or Regard for him, to feed his Sheep ; that 
© *cwas the very laſt Command that he gave them, 

** when he was juſt leaving the World, and upon 

© the very Confines cf Glorification : ; and that 
* laſtly, as this is the greateſt Truſt that was 
* ever by God repoſed in Men, ſo there will be 
© the ſevereſt account taken of it at the laſt day, 


* 
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« at the Great Y;ſeratiov of the Biſhop of Souls. 

This is enough, if duly weighed, to ſhew the 
Obligation of this Command, and to conclude 
this part, were it not neceſſary to add ſomething 
concerning the manner of diſcharging it. Feed 
my Sheep, is the Command given by Chrilt to the 
Paſtors of his Church, and we have ſeen the ob- 
ligation of it : But howare they to Feed them? I 
. anſwer, Firſt, by Prayer for their reſpeCtive 
Charges both in Publick and in Private, This is 
the Firſt thing belonging to the Paſtoral Office, 
and accordingly with this St. Paz! begins his Ad- 


monition to his Son Timothy, I exhort therefore that ? Tim. 2.1. 


firſt of all, Supplications, Prayers, Interceſſions and 
giving Thanks be made for all Men. 

Secondly; by Preaching, with private Inſtru- 
tion and Admonition, as occaſion ſhall ſerve and 
require: And here their firſt care ſhould be to. 
Preach nothing but what is True. Secondly, to 
confine their Diſcourſes to V/eful Truths, ſuch as 
tend to the promotion of good Life, that which 
the Apoſtle calls the Truth which i after Godlineſs, 
Thirdly,to deliver only Plain Truths.For there are 
many Truths which are highly uſeful, and have a 
yery Practical aſpect when they are once under- 
ſtood, which are not ſo eaſie and obvious to be ſo. 
Theſetherefore ovght as much to bewaved as thoſe 
which arenot uſeful, becanſethouſefal, ſimplyſpeak- 
Ing, yet reſpefively they are not. And upon theſe 
two latter accounts we ſhould not trouble our 
Unlearned Auditors, either with Thorny Que- 
ſtions and Knotty Controverſies which in them- 
ſelves have no Practical Uſe, or with more re- 
finedTheories and School Niceties,which to them 
are as uſeleſs and unpractical as the other. To 
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Feed them with the Former, would be to give 
them Stones inſtead of Bread ; And to Feed them 
with the Zatter, would be like placing a Man in 
the Region of pure Ether z why, he can't breath 
in it, and will ſtarve by reaſon of the over-fine- 
neſs of his Diet. 

Nor is it enough that the Truths we Preach be 
Uſeful and Plain, unleſs in the Fourth place they 
be deliverr'd in a Plain and Intelligible Manner. 
For what ſignifies it that the things are in them- 
ſelves Plain, if we make them obſcure in our ex- 
preſſing them; we are all ready enough to laugh 
at the Poor Frier for going about to Preach the 
Goſpel to Beaſts and Trees; and are not they alike 
ridiculous, that order Diſcourſes ſo as nor to be 
underſtood by thoſe that hear them ? Don't theſe 
alſo Preach to Beaſts and Trees? We ought there- 
fore to conſult the Capacity of our Hearers, and 
conſider to whom, as well as what we ſpeak, 

And to this Plainneſs of Expreſſion we would 
do well to joyn ſome degrees of Warmth and Con- 
cernedneſs, And this I rather recommend, becauſe 
there are ſome that affe&t a cold, dead, careleſs 
and heartleſs way of Delivery. But certainly 
this bas as little Decorum in it as it has of Devo- 
7100. For ſince the things we ſpeak are ſuppoſed 
not only to be Truths, but Concerning and Impor- 
tant Truths, what can be more abſurd, than to 
ſee a Man deliver a Sermon as drily and indiffe- 
rently as one would read a Mathematical LeFure ? 
"Tis ſaid of oh the Baptiſt, that he was a Burn- 
ing, as well as a Shining Light. And truly we 
have need of ſuch in this Cold Frozen Age. Plain 
Sermons, Preached with Warmth and AﬀeCtion, 
do more than the Beſt, Coldly deliverd. ow 
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know the Story in Euſebizs, of the Heathen Phi- 
loſopher coming into the Council of Nice, who 
was baſfled into Chriſtianity by the meer Warmth 
and Heartineſs wherewith the good Old Man ad- 
dreſs'd him. Hecould have reſiſted his Arguments, 
but not the Spirit and Zeal wherewith he ſpake. 
And this is all I ſhall think proper to remark to 
you upon the Preaching part. 

The next way whereby the Paſtors of the 
Church are to Feed the Sheep of Chriſt, is by du- 
ly adminiſtring to them the Holy Sacrament, 
which is their true Spiritual Food, the anna 
that muſt ſuſtain them in this Wilderneſs, This 
is the moſt proper way of Feeding them, for the 
Body of Chriſt is Meat indeed, and his Blood is 
Drink indeed. 

There remains yet one way more of Feeding 
the Flock of Chriſt, without which the reſt will 
ſignife but little, and that is by a good Example, 
Among the other Properties of a good Shepherd, 
our Saviour reckons this as one, that he goes before 
bis Sheep, and leads them by his Steps, as well as 
with his Voice, There ought to be a Connexion 
between Hear and Do, but much more between 
Preach and Do. And he that is not careful of 
this, as he cannot expect to do much good to 
others, ſo he will certainly Condemn himſelf. To 
be ſhort ( for I hope I need not inlarge, ſpeaking 
to Wiſe Men )a good Preacher, who is an ill Li- 
ver, is ſuch a Afoyſter as cannot be Match'd in 
all Africa. And for his State hereafter, I may 
leave it to be confider?d how great a Condemna- 
tion awaits him, whom not only the Book of God, 
and of Conſcience, but even his own Sermons ſhall 


Judge at the laſt Day. 
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Theſe are the ſeveral ways of diſcharging this 
Precept, Feed my Sheep ; to which however | think 
it neceſſary to add one thing more, and that is, 
that we Feed them our ſelves, and not by Proxy, 
or Deputation, For our Lord does not ſay to St. 
Peter, do thou get ſome body to feed my Sheep, 
bur do thou Feed them thy ſelf. 

For however St, Peter's Shadow might do Cures 
upon the Body, it muſt be his Perſor that muſt do 
good upon the Souls of his Charge. To ſpeak 
out plainly what I intend, Non-reſidency is one of 
the greateſt ſcandals of the Reform'd, yea of the 
Chriſtian Religion, contrary to all Reaſon and 
Juſtice, as well as Primitive PraCtice; '. And who- 
ever are guilty of it, plainly ſhew, that they are 
Lovers of Eaſe, Honour or Profit more than Lo- 
vers of Chriſt. For certainlv he that Loves 
Chriſt as he ought, will not think himſelf roo 
good to feed his Sheep. Which leads me in the 
Third and Laſt place to conſider the Connexion 
and Dependance that is between the Prafice of 
this Command and the Love of Chriſt, Now this 
I briefly make out upon a double ground. 

The Firſt Ground is, becauſe the Love of Chriſt 
will naturally ingage us to Love whatever he 
Loves ; and conſequently ſince his Church is ſo 
exceeding dear to him, *cwill ingage us to Love 
his Church ; and if to Love it, then conſequent- 
ly to be diligent in Feeding it, that being the 
moſt proper inſtance of ſhewing our Love tot, 

The Second Ground is, becauſe the Perſon of 
Jefus Chriſt confiſting of a Double Nature, ' God 
and Man, the [Love of him/ muſt include the 
Love of his Humanity, as well as of his Divinity. 
If therefore we Love Chrift, we Love the Hu- 
man 
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man Nature'as well as the Divine; and if fo, then 
we Love Manas Man, conſequently al] Men ; 
and if we Love all Men, we ſhall deſire and en- 
deavour their Salvation, and accordingly take 
care to Feed them with the Bread of Life. 


Upon theſe two Grounds it plainly appears, - 


that there is a ſtrong Connexion between the Lo- 
ving of Chriſt, and the Feeding of his Shcep, and 
that ſuch Paſtors as do not well diſcharge the Lar- 
ter, have no right of pretending to the Former. 
This is the Te$# whereby both St. Peter's, and 
every Spiritual Paſtor's Aﬀeftion to our Lord 
muſt be tried, I1f you Love me, Feed my Sheep. 

Let me therefore exhort you all, as you love 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and as you defire to be 
Loved and Approv'd of by him, 'to a ſincere and 


conſcientious Diſcharge of your Paſtoral Duty, to AR.20,28. 


take heed unto your ſelves and to all the Flock over 
which the Holy Ghoſt has made you Overſeers, to Feed 
the Church of God, which he has purchaſed with his 
own Blood. Let me beſeech you to conſider what 
you are, and what you ſhould be. What you are 
by your Charafer and Profeſſion, and what you 
ſhould be in the Exerciſe of it, ard thereſore to 
take heed to your ſelves, to your Dofrin, and, 
above all, to your Publick Eife and Converſation, 
For certainly it cannot be an Ordinary Meaſare 
of Religion that will ſerve our turn, who are 
concern*d not only to be Good, but Exemplary, 
and muſt Live well for others as well as for czr 
ſelves ; what therefore is Perfe&jon in others, will 
be but ſtrift Duty in us. The Devotion of our 
Ordinary Days ought to excced that of their Feſti- 
vals; and we ſhould Live in as much Warmth of 
Religion as they Die. ol rer|e Tags y5111 © 0820- 
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Toy Turey xaMov tear, In all things ſhewing thy ſelf a 
Pattern of good Works : That's our Rule, we ought 
to be Patterns and Examples of aHoly and refined 
Converſation, Let your Lamps therefore be al- 
ways trimm'd, and your Lights always burning, 
and that with ſuch Brightneſs, as to ſhame thoſe 
that will not be allured by the Glory of the Flame. 

And that you may the better do all this, let 
me defire you all frequently and ſeriouſly to me- 
ditate upon the Excellent Example of the great 
and good Shepherd Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe Life was 
wholly employ'd, and at laſt laid down for the 
good of his Sheep. Ipray you ( My Reverend 
Brethren ) conſider this, and all that has been 
ſaid, that ſo when this great Shepherd ſhall re- 
turn to viſit his Flock, you may all give up the 
ſame Account to him, that he did to his Father, 
Thoſe that thou gaveſt me I have kept, and none of 
them u loſt. Amen, 
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Oo F 
; CONTINUED: 
BEING 
A Juſtification of the Author of Chr:- 
ftian Bleſſedneſs for his Charging the Se- 


paratiſts with SC HIS M, notwithſtand- 
ing the Toleration. 


In a Letter to a City-Friend, 
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S I RB, 

HE Information you give me concern- 
ing the great Clamour that is made by 
ſome in the City againſt our Friend the 
Author of Chriſtian Bleſſedneſs,for con- 

tinuing the Charge of Schiſm at this time againſt 
the Separatiſts from the Church of England, Iam 
the more ready to believe, becauſe I find he meets 
with a great deal of the like Treatment in the 
Country, as far as the Sphere of my Acquaintance 
or Intelligence reaches. I can hardly put my 
Head into any Company, but where I hear him 
either Paſſionately rail'd at by Popular uneduca- 
ted Tongues, or gravely condemn'd by thoſe of 
more ſober and improved Underſtandings; who, 
though no Enemies to his Perſon, have yet bur 
little Charity for his Cauſe. Nay, ſeveral who 
know nothing at all of the Book, and ſo cannot 
direftly and expreſly condemn it, do yet ſhew 
how ready they would be upon occaſion to do ſo, 
by declaring their Judgments againſt the Propo- 
ſition maintain'd in it. 

For I find 'tis a thing generally taken for grant- 
ed, that the Diſſenters are now no longer under 
the gnilt of Schiſm, however they might be charg- 
ed with it before. For, ſay they, the Tables are 
now turn?d. They have now an Authentick Pa- 
rent for their Separation, and may divide from 
you by Authority. And therefore let your In- 
ditmentran never ſo high, and be otherwiſe ne- 
ver fo well proved, their Liberty will be their 
Im- 
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immediate Diſcharge. For, Sir, you muſt know 
that the Toleration is generally ſuppoſed to lay 
all in Common, to put the Church and the Con- 
venticles upon a ſquare, and to acquirt thoſe that 
Separate, not only from the Penalty, but from the 
Fault of Non-conformity. 

This Notion, I perceive, has found entertain- 
ment, not only in Vulgar Heads, ( who ſeldom 
think diſtin&tly about any thing, but confound all 
things, whoſe Difference is not to be fele and hand. 
led, ) bur alſo among thoſe of good Natural ſenſe, 
and who have taken a Turn or two of Sholaſtick 
Education, and underſtand ſomething of the 
Meaſures of Reaſon and Conſequence. Particu- 
larly I find this Conceit paſſes very current among 


Ladies and Gentlemen, who, for want either of 


Leiſure or Ability, or Attention, ſeldom exa- 
mine things to the bottom, but judge according 
to Outſide and Appearance. 

But this I do not ſo much wonder at, when I 
obſerve that Men of profeſs*d Study and confide- 
Table Learning are carried away with the ſame 
Fancy, which I find gets ground every day ; and 
let me tell you, Sir, among ſome others, beſides 
thoſe whoſe Intereſt is concern'd to have it true. 
I find ſome of theſe begin to talk very odly and 
untowardly in this matter, and not according to 
their uſual Clearneſs, and accuracy of Judgment, 
which they ſtill retain in their other Diſcourſes. 
Bur as for the Intereſted Parties, they catch at 
this Popular Plea of the Toleration with all the 
greedineſs imaginable, and inſiſt upon it mighti- 
ly, ( an Argument, by the way, that they di- 
ſtrult their other Defences, ) and are become 
down-right impatient of the Charge of Schiſm, 
and 
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| and think themſelves not only highly Aﬀronted, 
but greatly Wrong'd and Injured whenever they 


are tax'd with it, and as you know, Sir, are ve- 
ry angry with our Author for continuing the 
Charge. What ? Charge us with Schiſm ar this 
time of day, Now we are in Favour, Now the 
Government ſmiles upon us, Now we have the 
Law on our Side ? 

How far they have the Law of their Side, will 


| be better underſtood from what is to follow. In 
| the mean time I wiſh that ſome of thoſe who are 
| ſo incens'd againſt our Author, and ſo free in 


their Cenſures vpon that part of his Book, would 
have took the Courage to appear againſt him in 
publick, which would have been a much fairer 
and more manly way than either to rail at him 
in Corners,/ ( which, by the way, are as little 
ſought for by Charity as by Truth, ) or to peſter 


{ him with Scurrilous and Abuſive Letters without 


Names. This argues their Fear to be as great as 
their Malice, and that they diffide either to their 
Cauſe, or to their Skill in managing it. Fhe 
truth is, they ovght for their own Credit, as well 
as In Juſtice to the Author, either to have Sup- 
preſs'd theirReſentments, or to haveVented them 
in Publick. Which if they had done, I dare un- 
dertake they ſhould not have been diſappointed 
of an Adverſary. | 
But it ſeems they have thought fit to make uſe 
of another Method, which though not equally de- 
clarative of their Senſe, yet with the help of a 
little Spelling and Collating things together may 
ſerve to pick out enough of their Meaning. For 
as far as [ can gather from what I obſerve, and 
from what I hear, the Sum of all that they ſay 
againſt 
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againſt our Author ( bating impertinent Cavils 


and Foul-mouth'd Refleftions ) may be reduced 
to theſe three Heads - 

1. The Falſneſs of his Charge. 

2. The Uncharitableneſs of it, 

3. The Unſeaſonableneſs of it. 

Which Treble Cenſure is grounded upon one 
Common Argument, becauſe, ſay they, the Dif. 
ſenters are Now, by Vercue of their Toleration, 
upon Equal Terms with the Church, 

But, Sir, in the Firſt place, how can that be, 
when One is Eftabliſh'd, and the Other only To- 
lerated? Is not Eſtabliſhment more than Liberty ? 
If by Liberty here were underſtood Allowance or 
Warrant to aCt ( which is the higheſt Senſe of the 
word that the Perſons concern'd ſtand for ) it 
would yet fall much ſhort of Eſtabliſhment, which 
does not only Allow or Permit, but Enjoyn and 
Require. Much more then if Liberty here be 
found ( as [ believe it will ) to ſignifie only a Ca- 
pacity of ating without Puniſhment. Liberty of 
Allowance is much ſhort of Eſtabliſhment, much 
more Liberty of /mpunity, And how then are the 
Church and the Diſſenters upon Equal Terms ? 

Some therefore, who better underſtand what 
they ſay, chuſe to expreſs themſelves thus, That 
the Diſſenters have as much Authority for their 
Liberty,as the Church has for her Eſtabliſhment. 
Which implies not Abſolute Equality, but only 
Equality of Proportion, Now this I readily admit. 
But what then ? Therefore they are not guilty of 
Schiſm in Cauſeleſly dividing from her Commu- 
nion. I interpoſe the Term © Canſeleſly ) not 
without reaſon, For if they ſay they have ſuff- 
cient Cauſe for dividing from us, then they no 
longer 
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longer ſtand to their Plea of Toleration, but put 
their Cauſe upon another Iſſue, which I think has 
been already ſufficiently examin'd and expoſed. 
But that which they ſtand for now by the nature 
of their Appeal, ſeems to be this, That they are 
not goilty of Schiſm, becauſe of the Liberty they 
have by the Toleration, which muſt therefore 
be ſuppoſed to excuſe them from Schiſin, though 
they Cauſeleſly divide from us, For if they had 
juſt Cauſe for their Separation, then they would 
be' excuſed from Schiſm without a Toleration, 
which then need not be pleaded. But this is the 
Plea that is now generally infiſted upon for their 
diſcharge from Schiſn, which muſt therefore be 
underſtood with this Snppoſal, though they do 
Cauſeleſly divide from the Communion of the 
Church. This therefore is the true and explicite 
State of their Plea. 

The Diſſenters' have now as much Avthority 
for their Liberty as the Church has for her Eſta- 
bliſhment ; And therefore they are not guilty of 
Schiſm in Cauſelefly Separating from her, Now 
this Conſequence I'utterly deny, and Afirm that 
ſuch Separatiſts are as much guilty of Schiſm now, 
after the Toleration, as they were before. 

To make this Clear, we muſt, in the Firſt 
place diſtinguiſh berween the Law it ſelf, and 
the San#ionof the Law. By the Law itſelf here 
I underſtand the bare Simple Propoſition, where- 
in either the doing or the not doing ſuch a thing 
is enatted. By the Sanition of the Law I under- 
ſtand thoſe External Motives which are propoſed 
and folemnly annex'd by the Law-giver to his 


Law as an ingagement to Obedience, that ts, 


Rewards and Poniſhments. Theſe Sanftions, tho 
| y they 
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they are ſometimes made a part of the Law, as 
when we ſay the Penal Part by. way of Contra- 
diſtinction to the Preceptive z yet properly ſpeak- 
ing, they are no part of the Lawat all, but on- 
ly Acceſſories or Appendixes prudentially added 
to it, as Expedients for the better inforcement 
of Obedience, The Law it ſelf is wholly com- 
pleated in the Propoſition, 'from which the San- 
Ction is as much diſtin& asthe Hedge is from the 
Incloſure, or the Ground which it iacloſes. 
This Diſtin&tion naturally leads us into ano- 
ther, as being dependent upon it. For if the 
Sanction be a diſtinct thing from the Law, then 
we muſt alſo, 2dly, diſtinguiſh between the Abo. 
liſhing of the San&ion and the Aboliſhing of the 
Law, and between the Suſpenſion of the SanCtion 
and the Suſpenſion of the Law, and much more 
yet between the Suſpenſion of the SanCtion and 
the Aboliſhment of the Law. If the Law and:the 
Sanftion were one. and the ſame thing, yet the 
Suſpenſion of the Sanction could not be an Abo- 
liſhment of the Law,becauſe Suſpenſion is not Abo- 
liſhment. Much leſs then can the Suſpenſion of the 
Sanction be an Aboliſhment of the Law upon the 
Suppoſition of their Difference. Theſe things 
therefore ought carefully to be diſtinguiſht, 
From the Diſtin&ions -premiſed, this Con- 
cluſion willneceſſarily ariſe, That the DireCtive 
or Preceptive part of the Law may ſtill remain in 
force, thongh the Penal part (I ſpeak according 
toComman uſe.) be-removed, whether it be by 
Aboliſhment or by Suſpenſion, + For ſince the Pre- 
ceptive and the Penal part are ſuppoſed to be 
wholly diſtin, *tis impoſſible that a Change 
made 1n the Ons ſhould at all aſte& the Other, 
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onleſs you could ſuppoſe ſome Connexion or 
other to intercede between them. As for in- 
ſtance, the Soul and Body being ſuppoſed to be 
Subſtances really diſtin, 'tis impoſlible that a 
Change in the One ſhould at all affef the Other; 
unleſs there were ſuch a Law of Connexion be- 
tween them, that Certain Thoughts in the Soul 
ſhonld raiſe 'Certain Motions in the Body, and 
that Certain Motions in the Body ſhould occaſion 
Certain Thoughts in the Soul, which is what we 
call the Yical Union between Soul and Body. In 
like manner ſay I concerning the Preceptive .and 
the Penal part of the Law, that upon Suppoſition 
of their real diſtin&tion *tis impoſſible that a 
Change in the One ſhould at all affeft the Other, 
valeſs there ſhould happen to be ſuch a declared 
Connexion between them by the Will of the Le- 
giflative, that upon the Ceaſing of the One, the 
Other' alſo ſhonld Ceaſe ; or unleſs the Nature 
of the thing infer the Neceſlity of it. Neither of 
which may be pretended in the preſent Caſe, as 

I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew in the Proceſsof 
this Argument.” At preſent I ſuppoſe it, and do 

therefore ſay that the Preceptive part of the Law 

may, and will {till remain in force, though the 

Penal part ( which is diſtin from it ) be re- 

mov'd. 4 | 

Whence it will further follow, that the Pre- 
ceptive part of the Law does at preſent aCtually 
remain in full force. For all that a Toleration 
does or can do,' isonly to remove the Penalty, 
where there is an Eſtabliſht National Church. | It 

isnot there a Liberty of Allowance; but only a Li- 

berty of Impunity.” 1 ſay where there is an Eſta-' 

blifht National Chor, For indeed whers there 
oYI&.1 YV 2 1s 
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isno Legal Eſtabliſhment far the Publick Exer. 
Ciſe of Religion, a Toleration'would be a Liber- 
ty of Allowance, ( | mean as far as the State or 
Civil Law can give an Allowance in this matter ;) 
but where there is ſuch an Eſtabliſhment, there 
it can only be a Liberty of Impunity. Thereir 
only ſuſpends or takes away for a time the Penal 
part, which will not excuſe from tranſgreſliog 
againſt the Preceptive, which, where-ever there 
is a National Eſtabliſhment, ſtill Lives, Breatbes, 
Speaks, Commands, and Obliges too ander $7, 
though not under C:vil Penalty, | | 

Every one knows, that; has either Read ar 
Thovght any thing about the Nature of Laws, 
that aToleration is very much ſhort of a Diſpenſati. 

01, But now aDiſpen/ation does notAboliſh the Pre- 
cept of the Law, much leſs then may a Toleration 
be ſuppoſed able to do ir. Indeed a Diſpenfation 
does ſome way afe# the Preceptive part of the 
Law, and that is it whereby it exceeds a Tolera- 
tion. Itis indeed a prefent Suſpenſion of it, not 

-an abſolute thorough Suſpenſion, but a Suſpenſi- 
on with relation to ſuch a particular Perſon or 
ACtion, in reſpeCt of which, the preſent Courſe 
of the Law is interrupted. But now a Toleration 
does not ſo much as affe& the Preceptive part of 
the Law, it has no manner of effe& upon. it, 
much leſs can it Aboliſh ir, -or Null the Obliging 

force of it. All therefore that it can do is only 
to remove the Penalty. =” 

Andthis is the true Difference, and perhaps the 

Only ongthat can be aſſigned between a Di/perſa- 

tion and a-Tolergtiow. A Difpenſation does,, for: 

the preſent, and to ſome intents and pnrpoſes, 
bind up or ſuſpend the Preceptive part of the! 
eorank acatiinc taxis #22 ond apa Law, 
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Law, and interrupts the Authoritative and Ob- 


 liging Power of it, and thereby makes it not on- 


ly conſiſtent wit Impunity, but with /rnocency to 
aCt againſt it. For it makes the Law as no Law 
with reſpeCt to the Perſon or Perſons diſpensd 
with, and for the time while they are diſpens'd 
with, But now a Toleration does not paſs any 
ſuch Effect ( indeed. not any at all ) upon the Pre- 
ceptive partof the Law. it neither ſtrikes it, nor 
is level'd at it. All the Exccution that it does, 
or is deſign'd to do, is upon the Penal part, which 
indeed for the time is wholly remov'd by it, So 
that a Diſpenſation does as much exceed a Tole- 
ration, as an Abrogation does a Diſpenſation. In 
that a Diſpenſation does do no more than Suſpend 
the Preceptive part, it falls ſbort of an Abrogati- 
on, which Abſolntely and Univerſajly removes it, 
And in that:irdves ſo much, itexceeds a Tolera- 
tion, which only takes off the Penalty, without 
ſo much as touching' either the Subſtance or the 
Vertue of the Law. : _ 

And though this be clear and plain enough by 
the Evidence of its own Light ; yet, 1 confeſs, *cis 
ſome ſatisfaftion to me, and it may be more ſo 
to others who (et a greater value upon” Authori- 
ties than I do, to find ſo great and fo well-ap- 
prov'd a Judge of the Abſtract and general Rea- 
fon of Law as the Celebrated Szarez to be of the 
ſame Judgment with me in this matter, For, 
ſays he, in his Book De _— ſpeaking of the 


penſatio plus eft quam Permiſſio, & Permiſſio proprie 
ſumpta & ſecundum Communem uſum, non e#t Diſ- 
penſatio. Aliquando enim permittere non aliud ſig - 
nificat quam wvolumtarie non impedire, quod non eſt 

T Diſpenſare, 
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 Diſpenſare. Nam Dems permittit Peccatum, in quo. 
non Diſpenſat. Aliter veropermittere ſignificat idem 
quod ſinere impune operari malum, ut in Republica di- 
cuntur aliqua peccata permitts ;, Et quando id fit ex 
decreto Legis, dicitur permiſſio efſe Legs effeft us. I- 
la vero xon relaxat Legem, quandoquidem non excu- 
ſat Culpam, quam propria Diſpenſatio tollit. Et ideo 
neque illa dicetur Diſpenſatio, A Diſpenſation is more 
than a Permiſſion or Toleration ( for 'tis all one, both 
as to the import of the word, and Suarez*s con- 
ſtant way of uſing it ) and a Permiſſion properly ta- 
ken, and according to Common uſe'is not 4 Diſpenſa- 
tion. For ſometimes to permit ſignifies no other than 
voluntarily not to hinder, which s not to Diſpenſe. 
For God aves permit Sin in which he does not Diſpenſe, 
Sometimes again to permit ſionifies the ſame as to 
ſuffer the doing of an Evil with Impunity, as ſome Sins 
are ſaid tobe permitted in a Common-wealth, And 
when this is done by vertue of alegal Decree, then ſuch 
a Permiſſion is ſaid to be the Effett of the Law. But 
this does not relax the Law. in as much as it does not 
excuſe the Fault, which a proper Diſpenſation takes 
away. And therefore neither may this be ſaid to be a 
jr ed are | | 

Suarez, here diſtinguiſhes of a twofold Suffer- 
ance or Toleration ; the Suffering an Evil to be 
done, or the bare not hindering the doing of ir ; 

-and the Suffering it to be done with Impunity. 
And: both theſe he ſets below a Diſpenſation, 

[The former kind of Toleration is the leaſt that 

can be imagin'd, and indeed is fo little as to be 


conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt Kind or State of Go- 


vernment that is. All Governours do Tolerate 
at this rate, even God himſelf, who, as He ſays, 

- does permit or not hinder the committing of Sin. The 
latter 
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latter kind of Toleration is a degree above the 
former; as adding to it the doing with [mparity. 
And this indeed is too 'much to conſiſt with the 
Stritneſs of Government, and therefore is not 
ufed in every Kind or State of it, Neither God 
nor Man do always Tolerate after this manner; 
For indeed it is a Relaxation of the Government, 
not as to the Legiſlative, but only as to the Exe- 
cxtive'part of it. But though it be ſo mach great- 
er thanthe former ſort of Toleratior, yet it is al- 
fo at the ſame'time as much leſs than a Diſpenſa- 
tion, in-that a Diſpenſation does, in ſome re- 
ſpeats, wholly ſuſpend even the very Obligation 
of the Law, which a Toleration does not ſo much 
as Relax, or any way Aﬀect, but only Suſpends 
the” Penalty annex'd to the Tranſgreſſion of it. 
So that though it be ſome Mitigation of the Go- 
vernment, and thereby exceeds a bare ſimple Per- 
miſſion, yet it is no Abatement of the Law, and 
therein falls ſhort of a Diſpenſation. | 
| The ſhort of this matter is, All' Permiſſion may 


be confſider*d either as of Right, 'or of Fatt. Per- 


miſſion of Right is the ſame with a Diſpenſation, 
which diſarms the Law of its preſent Authority 
and Obligation,and makes it no Fault to doother- 
wiſe than is Commanded. Permiſſion of Fat is 
twofold, either the bare ſuffering or not hinder- 
ing the doing of an Evil, which may be call'd a 
Simple Permiſſion : Or the ſuffering it to be done 
without Puniſhment, which is a Toleration. This 
Latter Permiſſion, though it be greater than the 
immediately preceding, - yet 'tis as much leſs 
than the Firſt, as reaching no higher than the 
Sanation, whergas that puts a preſent reſtraint 
ypon the very Power of the Law, | 
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This I take to be a true and diftinCt Idea of a 
Toleration, bota as It is tn its own proper;, na- 
ture, and as it ſtandsin relation tp other Changes 
that concern the Adminiſtration: ;of. the. Law. 
From whoſe Authority and Obligation it does nox 
in the leaſt diminiſh, but only lays a reſtraint 
upon the Execution of it... It does not deveſt the 
Law of any part of - her .Sovereignty, but only 
Sheaths up her Sword of Diſcipline ; it does not 
Silence her Yoice, but only Stays.her Hand..:. ln 
ſhort, there is nothing more aor.leſs in.it, than 
a Suſpenſion of the Penal part of the Law. 
This is al] thatit can do, and perhaps more than 
it ought, For I believe thereought to beno ſuch 
thing as a Toleration, and that tis more than ei- 
ther the Church or the State caa rightfully grant. 
For not to infiſt upon that Truſt which ſeems to 
be repos'd in them, to defend and ſecure both Uni- 
ty of Faith and Unity of Worſhip ; if there ought 
to be a Toleration, then there ought to be no 
Eſtabliſhment, ( for to what purpoſe is an Eſta- 
bliſhment, whoſe Order muſt never be execu- 
ted ? ) But *cis a ſtrange thing if Human Laws 
may not be allow'd to oblige to the ſame thing to 
which the Divine Law is ackaowledg'd toOblige, 
that is, to Eccleſiaſtick Unity, Which becauſe 
required by the Divine Law, ought alſo tobe re- 
quired by Human Laws, and conſequently there 
ought to he no {ach thing as a Toleration. - And 
beſides, / thoſe that ſay there ought, ſeem to me 
to be guilty of a Conrradictory, Self-inconſiſtent 
Propoſal, and not rightly to underſtand what 
they would have. For if they will have Liberty 
of Conſcience granted to any, then certainly the 
Supreme Authority of the Nation-muſt be allow'd 
this 
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this Liberty-..| And then let us, ſuppoſe ( as well 
and Conlcience to,uſe the Power. that is in bis 
bands, to luppreſs.all Religions hut the true one, 
that is, all but rhat- which ke bimſelf conceives 
tobe true. , And what then will become of. the 
Toleration-? Nor ought the Magiſrate' to; be 
blamed for.ſo doipg, For having once allow'd-in 
general that every Man ought to-have Liberty of 
Conſcience, you ought not.io think it -hard'that 
the Magiſtrate aſſumes this Liberty of aCting ac- 
cording to his Conſcience, tbough by doing; fo 
be reſtrains and hinders yours, as he certainly 
will ia caſe he make vſe of the ſame Liberty. So 
that Abſolute and Univerſal. Liberty of Conſci- 
ence is a down-right contradiftory, inconſiſtent 
Suppaſition/z, which one Conkderation, by the 
way, is ſufficient to overthrow all that a Lat 
Autbor has pleaded in its behalf. | 

- But I ſhall purſue this no further, as being on- 
ly a Digreſſion from my Preſent Concern. What 
I ſtand for now, is this, That a Toleration, when 
itis granted, implies no more than only a Remo» 
val of ſnch Penalties as the Law would otherwiſe 
inflict upon thoſe who Diſobey it. That it does 
not either Abrogate,or Suſpend,or Diſpenſe with 
the Law, but only bridles and reins up the Execu- 
tion of it. Al] which is to be underſtood with 
the fore-mention'd Condition, where there is an 
Eſtabliſh'd National Church. 

And this ( notwithſtanding che Toleration ) is 
the preſent Cale in England, where there is a 
Church Eſtabliſht by the Law of the Land, and 
inveſted with ſeveral Temporal as well as Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Rights and Priviledges, where the vreek 
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from Diſobedience to-the State, or from Schiſm 


(.298 ). 
lick Liturgy ſtands Authorized by' ſeveral Acts 
'of Parliament, where Articles of Religion and 
Conſtitutions and Canons Eccleſiaſtical are alſo 
.Confirm'd by the ſame Authority, where the As 
of Uniformity'remain unrepeal'd as'before, and 
where even the Diſſenters themſelves are all re- 
quired to pay Tithes to the Publick and Legally- 


appointed Miniſtry. Which is alſoa plain and 


certain Argument that they are required to at- 
tend upon it, 'and conform to it. For is it ima- 
ginable that the Laws ſhould Oblige them toCon- 
tribute their part to the Support and Mainte- 


- nance of that Worſhip, to which they do not en- 


joyn them to Conform ? This would be 'againft 
the very Suppoſition of an Eſtabliſhment, and 
would place the'Church and the Conventicle up- 
on an equal ground indeed, that is, it would 
make neither + of them Efabliſht, but both only 
Tolerated, But they confeſs the Church to be 
Eftabliſht, and ſo indeed ſhe is as much as ever ; 
and therefore the only Change made by the To- 
leration is, that the Penal part of the Law is, for 
the preſent, laid aſide. As for the Preceptive, 
that ſtands where it did, and Obliges under Sin, 
though not under Civil Penalty.” 

And if ſo, then thoſe who now divide 
from this Church eſtabliſht by Law, which Law 
does alſo require their Communion with it, are 
true and proper Tranſgreflors againſt the Law ; 
and-if they do it Cauſelefly, are alſo guilty of the 
Breach of Church-Unity, that is, of Schiſm, not- 
withſtanding any Publick Order for the not in- 
fitting the Puniſhment otherwiſe due to them for 
ſo tranſgreſſing. This cannot excuſe themeither 
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in-the Church, with whoſe Eſtabliſhment- they 
are ſtil] Obliged to Conform as' far as Lawfully 
they may, though nor accountable \to the Law 
for their Non-conformity. Thus the Jews were 
juſtly taxable with diſobedience to their Law. ia 
the matter of Arbitrary Divorce, though for 


ſome Prudential Reaſons tolerated in the Pra- 


ice of it by Moſes their Chief Magiſtrate. The 
Effet of which Toleration ( as our Saviour him- 
ſelf expounds it.) was not Jznocency, but only 
Impunity. "% +: fi 
Againſt what. has been hitherto diſcours'd, I 
know but of one ObjeCtion that a Man would not 
beAſhamed to Urge, or Impertinent to Anſwer, 
or that deſerves the Expence of- Ink and Paper. 


|But there is another which I muſt firſt take in my 


way, becauſe *tis thrown upon me, and is very 


-Joud and importunate for Satisfaction, which 


_ therefore, I think, be given it forquietneſs 
ake. x 

In the firſt place then it ig pleaded, that this is 
no Orajnary Toleration, That it is not a bare Su- 
pine NegleCt to animadvert, a kind of Drowſie 
fit, or Nodding of the Government, no, nor a 
deſign'd and deliberate Connivance only, nor yet 
a Private aCt of Indulgence declared by the Will 
and in the Name of the Prince alone g But that 
"tis an Indulgence granted and ſetled by an Act 


of the whole Legiſlative,by the joint Concurrence 


of King and Parliament ; that 'tis a Toleration 
by Law, by the ſame Law upon which the Church 
it ſelf is ereCted,/ and by which it ſtands. This 
is the Common Popular ObjeCtion, and there is 
not > A or a Shopkeeper, but what is Big 
with it. 
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Now 1 grant the Diſſenters that they have a 
Toleration ſettled by Law, ' and' that therefore 
this is no Ordinary Toleration, and'I know they 
are not a little puffed up with ic. And by the 
way, Sir, *twould makeevena very grave Man 
' {mile to ſee.-how thoſe Men who have beenhi- 
therto ſuch Deſpiſers and Vilifiers of a National 
Eſtabliſhment, are now lifted up with the Conceit 
of a National Liberty. Of what advantage this 
may prove either to themſelves, or to the Nati- 
on, or to the genera [ntereſt of Religion, Iieave 
to wiſer Heads to Conjefture, and to Time to 
ſhew $ bur in the mean while I fancy this rheir 
Plea, from the Extraordinarineſs of the Tolera- 
tion, will do%*em bar little fervice, For 'tis the 
unhappineſs of this Objefion that it proceeds 
npon awrong State of the Queſtion. The Que- 
ſhon is not concerning either the Kind or the 
Degree of the Authority, but concerning the Na- 
ture and the Extent of the Grant ; not by what 
They are 'Anthorized, but co what, whether to 
at Alfowedly and with Innocence, or only Un- 
reſtrainedly and with Impunity? And to what 
purpoſe then do they inſiſt upon the Greatneſs of 
The Authority ? 

If it be faid, that this is no Miſtaking the 
State of the Queſtion, but an Inferring the thing 
denied, viz, Liberty of Allowance, from the 
Greatneſs of that Authority whereby this Solemn 
Toleration'is granted : 1 anſwer, that then the 
Inference is groſly/ Falſe and 1llogical. ?Tis cer- 
fainly a very pleaſant way of Arguing, to infer 
the greater extent of the Grant from the Great- 
neſs of the Authority whereby it is made, as if a 
Leſſer Grant might not be the Effet of a Great- 
er Authority. SuP- 
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. Suppoſe that inſtead of 2oſes, God. himſelf 
had. been the Author of the Toleration concern- 
ing. Arbitrary Divorce among the Jews, This To- 
leration was indeed given by 24oſes without any 
Divine Commiſſion for it, as far as appears. Bur 
ſuppoſe it had been given by God himſelf. Ir 
wil} be readily granted that ſuch a Toleration as 
this would have been of much greater Authori- 
ty than the other, . indeed of the greateſt in the 
World. But would it therefore have. been to 
any higher Purpoſe or. greater Effet? No, that 
does not follow. ; 24ſes his Toleration reacht 
as far asImpunity, and a Divine one would have 
reacht no further. . It would not have produc'd 
any other Effet, though perhaps | it might have 
been a furcher Security and Eſtabliſhnent of the 
ſame, Though the Authority it ſelf be Greater, 
yet the thing granted by that Authority may be 
the ſame that is otherwiſe granted by a Leſſer ; 
and if there be nothing elſe in the Buſineſs bur 
only a greater Degree of Authority, it muſt and 
will be ſo. : And thus *cis in the Cafe before us. 
Though a Toleration by Act of Parliament be of 
greater Authority than a Toleration by the ſole 
Will and Pleaſure of the Prince, yet it is not to a 
greater Effte&. And though the Diflenters have 
now as much Authority for their Liberty, as the 
Church has for her ,Eſtabliſhment, yer *cis only 
for Liberty, that is, ( as appears by what has 
been ſaid ) Impunity. | | 
 When.therefore 'ris pleaded that this is no Or- 
dinary Taleration, *tis plain that there is.a dou- 


' blemeaning in the Propofition, It may be un- 


derſtood either as tothe Authority of it, or as to 
the Efe# of it. If as ta the Authority, _ w 
bieoter | | 4 dee 
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deed is true, but nothingat all to the purpoſe, 
as being belide the State of the Queſtion. If as 
to the Effect; that I affirm and*have ſhewn to be 
falſe. The EffeCt of this Toleration reaches not 
an Inch further than that of' a'leſs Solemn' One 
would have done; perhaps, conſidering ſome 
particular Reſtri&ions whereby'it-is qualify'd, 
not ſo far. But to be ſure it can extend no fur- 
ther, the greateſt Effect of' both 'being only Ex- 
emption from Puniſhment, ' So that you ſee this 
Objection is quite diſarm'd, and indeed is too 
weak and empty to abide any longer Trial. 
The truth is, I ſhould not have kept it ſo long 
under Examination, were it not for the Popula- 
rity of it, and that great Noiſe that is made 
about it. *Tis not its Moment, but its Imports- 
7ity that has procured it ſo full a Hearing. - For 
indeed in it ſelf it is weak and filly enough. 
Though yet I think it is the Beſt by much that is 
uſed, or that the Men I am dealing with have In. 
vention enoughto urge, But I will be ſo kind to 
them, for once, as to put a Better ObjeCtion into 
their hands and if they think I do not propoſe it 
enough to their advantage, let them take it and 
manage it themſelves, | 
You may pleaſe to remember,sS;r, that a little 
further backward, ſpeaking of the DiſtinCtion 
that is between the Sanftion of the Law, and the 
Law it ſelf ; I ſaid *twas impoſlible that a Change 
in the One ſhould at all affe& the Other, unleſs 
there was a Connexion between them, ariſing 
either from the declared Will of the Legiſlative, 
or from the Nature of the thing it ſelf. 
Now in thisI may ſeem to have laid aFounda- 
tion for a very rbng ObjeRion. - For it —_— 
wrRs | plea - 
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pleaded that there is ſuch a Connexion, not from 
the Will of the Legiſlative declaring ſuch a de- 
pendence between the Law and' the San&ion, 
that upon the Ceaſing of one,the other alſo ſhall 
Ceaſe: This, I ſuppoſe, will not be pretended, 
nor do I ſee any room for ſuch a Pretence. But 
from the very Nature of the thing it ſelf ſo re- 
quiring. 2 it? 

- For it may be ſaid, that although the San&tion 
of 'the Law be, as we have ſhewn, a DiſtinC&t 
thing from the Law it ſelf, that is, 'the Penal 
part from the Preceptive, yet it is Eſſential and 
Neceſlary to the Obligation of it. And there- 
fore that which removes the Sanction, 'does alſo 
by: Conſequence remove the Obligation of the 
Law 5 And conſequently ſince a Toleration 
( as is acknowledg'd ) removes the Sanction of 
the Law, it does alſo by Vertne of that remove 
the Obligation of it, the Latter not being able 
to ſtand without the Former, any more than the 
Body is to live without the Soul. 

I confeſs if the Sanction of the Law were neceſ- 
ſary to the Obligation of it, then notwithſtand= 
ing all the real Difference that is between them, 
that which takes away the Sanction, would alſo 
unhinge the Obligation, as that which takes away 
the Soul deſtroys alſo the Life of the Body; and 
conſequently the "Toleration, by taking away 
the Sanction, muſt of neceſlity beallow'd to take 
away the Obligation too. In'this there can be 
no great Difhculty,. or Diſpute. All the Queſti- 
on wlll be concerning the Leading Propoſition, 
whether the Sanction of the Law be neceſſary to 
the Life and Obligation of it. Here will be the 
laſt Pinch'of the Difficulty, as will be better diſ- 
EE cern'd, 
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( 394 ) 
cern'd, if we Analyze the Argument, by Caſting 
it-into a Logical' Form and Ocder.; wherein it 
will appear thus : 

.-If the Toleration takes away the Sanction of 
the Law, it alſo takes away the Obligation of ir, 


But according to you it takes away che Santtion * 


of the Law; _.. 

Therefore it takes away the Obligation. 

- The Conſequence is denied, and thus proved ; 

-/ That which takes away the Sanftion, takes 
away the Qbligation, 

Therefore if the Toleration. takes away the 
Sandtion, it alſo takes away the Obligation. 

The Antecedent is dented, and thus proved: 

. If the SanCtion of the Law be Neceſlary to the 
Obligation of it, then that which takes away the 
the SanCtion,: takes away the Obligation. 

- Butthe SanRion is neceſſary, &c. 

- Here the Conſequence is granted, but the Mi- 
nor is denied ; 

Which was the Head and Knot of the Obje- 
Ction, and whoſe Truth comes now to be: Ex- 
amin'd. 

It is a Common Queſtion among Moraliſts, 
Civilians, and Caſuiſtical Divines Vrrum Sendtio 
Panalis ſt de Eſſentia ſive de Ratione Legis > Whe- 
ther a Penal Santtion be of the Eſſence or Reaſon 
of the Law $ By which, I ſuppoſe, they do not 
mean, as the terms ſeem to import, whether it 
be of the inward/Form and Conſtitation of the 
Law, ( for 'tis plain that it is not ; ) but whe- 
ther it be a Neceſſary Condition to the Obliga- 
tion ;of it, the ſame thing that is now under 
Conſideration. 
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Ido -not:remember that” Suarez takes any fios 
tice of this marrer; which I cannot 'but wondet 
at ina Perſon that:undertikes a juſt and ade 
quate Accotut/ofithe Nature of Laws, and who 
often deſceritsto the diſcuſſion of Points of muchi 
leſſer moment; Though what his Judgment 'was 
in-the- Caſe,” may.be- ſufficiently Gollefted from 


what-he diſcourſesconcerning\the ſeveral-ways ,;, 
whereby:Laws- may ſuffer/a" Change, ' Among « :0.p.924 


which do not find that he'has any. Mention'of 
the'Removal/of the Penalty, which he could not 
have omitted, if-he had thotight that the Sanai- 
orn'vf the:Law was: neceſſary to' its Obligation. 
For then the Removal of it-wonld ;have caus'd 
either an Abrogation or a Suſpenſion'in the Law, 
as-is 'vrg'd in the Objeftion,' But the Queſtion 
is not ſo overlookt/by Others $3 and” they gene- 
rally anſwer in the Negative, that: the' Sanftion 
is not Neceſſary to the Obligation of the Law; 
I ſay generally. For I know there:are' ſome few 

that ſay that it is:Neceſlary, and that'the Law is 
bot a mere dead Letter, a Body: without a Sou), 
if it have no Sanctian, Nay there are ſome:that 

advanceone ſtep higher, and ſay that the Santi» 

on is not only neceſſary to the Obtipation-of a 

Law, but that it derives its whole 'Obligation 


from the-Sandtion. | 


Thar the Latter of theſe Aſſertions is not. true, 
1s, Ithink, ascertain as I would defire any thin; 
to be, For Iconfider, that if the Law derive 
its 'whole Obligation from the SanCtion, then 
theſe grand'Abſurdities ( not co mention 'any 
other.) would unavoidably follow. . . :: 

Firſt, That any Law would Oblipe,/ let the 
Matter of it be never ſo wicked and unjuſt, or 
RIS Tp ETs X the 
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the Authority whereby. 'tis made never ſo incom- 
petent, provided it were arm with a ſufficient 
Sanction. +: For theiSanfion being, ſuppoſed to be 
the only Fountain oL Obligation, thatbeing pre» 
ſent; and in ſuch meaſure as.is:requiſite, the Qb- 
ligation muſt needs follow, : as every; Effeft does 
upon the.Being of its.intire and adequate Cauſe. 
.., > Secondly; It' would alſo follaw,-that.no Law 
., could oblige conſtantly, anleſs it were. backt with 
Lhe greateſt Penalty that 'is abſolutely poſlible, 
For ſince the Law is ſuppoſed to have all its. Obli> 
gation from; the Penalty, . then where. there: is 
The greater Penalty, there: will. be-the greater 
Obligation';z and conſequently if the Caſe ſhould 
ſo happen, that a Man ſhould:threaten me if I do 
70t tranſgreſs the Law, with a greater Puniſhment 
than the Law does+in caſe I'de, Tam then di{- 
charged from the Qbligation of the Law, ( as be- 
ing under a greater: Obligation ;} and; may inno- 
cently tranfgreſsiit,- though it were the Law 
even of God himfelf. . Which at one blow would 
ſtrike off the conſtant Obligation of the. whole 
Fewiſh Law, For the:Law of the Fews being ra- 
tify?d and confirm'd to them only by Temporal 
Penalties, and thoſe not always the greateſt,even 
of the ſame Kind and Orders if a Few: ſhould 
happen to be tempted to tranſgrefſs the Law (as 
he eafily might ) by a greater Puniſhment than 
the Law would infi& upon him for tranſgreſſing 
It, upon this ſuppoſition, that the Law receives 
its Obligation from the Penalty, is would follow, 
that he would be/releaſed from the:Obligation 
of his Law, which I think is Abſurd'enough:; But 
ro'this I farther add: 80K 04 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, If the Law be to receive its Obliga- 
tion from the Sanction, then we muſt ſuppoſe it 
therfore to Oblige, becauſe it makes it Reaſona- 
ble or Eligible for a Man to do ſo or ſo,that he 
may avoid ſuch a Puniſhment, for that is all the 
engagement to action that the Sanction can be 
ſuppoſed to add, But if this be all, this is nog 
to Obligezin Duty, but only in Point of Prudence, 
which indeed is not 'properly to Oblige at all, 
ſince otherwiſe all rational :dxcements would be 
Laws, Indeed the Propoſal of a Penalty may be 
a good Ground of Perfuaſion why a Man ſhould 
do ſo as the Law direfts. Butit can be no more, 
it cannot lay an Obligation upon the Conſcience, 
or make it Sin to do otherwiſe. It may move, 
determine, and in ſome Caſes ſecure the Choice, 
but it cannot Oblige the Will. | 
To ſay therefore that the Law Obliges by and 
from the Santtion, is in effec to ſay that it daes 
not Oblige atall, fince then it could Oblige on- 
ly by way of Perſuaſion and .rational' Indnce- 
ment, which indeed is not ſtritly and properly 
to Oblige. The truth js, upon this Suppoſition 
the moſt Excellent Law of the moſt Sagred Au- 
thority in the World would Oblige..no other- 
wiſe than the Demand of a Thief upon the .High- 
way.'\ The Thief bids me Deliver, or he'll Pi 
ſtol me. The Law bids me do thus, or I ſhall-be 
Punifh'd. I yield up my Morey to the Thief, to 
avoid being Piſtol'd ; and I yield my ' Obedience 
to the Lew,' to avoid being Puniſh'd. *Tis poſli- 
ble here that che Aforive ot Aftion in both Caſes 
maybe the ſame, viz. the avoiding of Evil. But 
I hope no body will be ſo Groſs as to ſay, that 
the Obligation in'both Caſes is alike too ; that 
% 23 the 
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the Law Obliges no otherwiſe than the Com- 
mand of a Thief when he comes to Rob me. And 
yet this muſt be ſaid, if it be true, that the Law 
has its Obligation from the Sanftion z for-then 
*tis plain, thart all its Obligation ' comes to this; 
That it makes it reaſonable and eligible for me 
to do ſuch/an Ation to avoid ſuch an Evil; and 
ſo does the Thief. viulh 11 | 
Fourthly, -If the Law Obliges purety in Ver- 
tne of the SanCtion, then "twill follow; that the 
Law wil) Oblige no [further than the Sanftion 
reaches 5 Conſequently it will 5ot Oblige the 
Supreme Magiſtrate, who is acknowledged not 
to be ſubjeCt to the Sanion of the Law. But 
this is more than the greateſt Sticklers for Prero- 
gative will allow, and indeed is:againſt the gene- 
ral Senſe of the greateſt Maſters of Law, whether 
Common or Civil, who generally: yield the Su- 
preme Magiſtrate to be under. the Direfive, tho 
not under the Coercive Power of the Law. 'And 
if ſo, then the'Preceptive does not Oblige by 
Vertue' of the Coercive, ſince ?tis allow'd to Ob- 
lige where the Coercive does not reach. 
- *Fifthly, This Hypotheſis of the Law's receiv- 
ing its Obligation fromthe Sanction, will, in 
the Conſequence of it, make all Laws purely Penal, 
that is, ſuch as donot oblige Abſolutely, to the 
Fact, but only Conditionally, either to the Fatt 
or to the Penaltyy and which therefore are equal- 
ly fatisfy'd either by doing what is.Expreſs'd, or 
by ſuffering. what is IntaiFfd upon- the Omiſſion 
ofit. For'ifthe Law be ſuppoſed to Oblige by Þ 
Vertve of the Penalty which it propoſes, thenits | 
Obligation comes to this, That I muſt do ſuch a | 
thine, becauſe otherwiſe I muſt ſuffer ſuch a Pa- | 
| niſhment ; | 
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niſhment ; which is as much as to ſay, that if I 
do not ſuch a thing, I muſt ſuffer ſuch a Puniſh- 
ment ; which will again at laſt be reſolv'd into 
this, that either I muſt do ſo, or ſuffer ſoz which 
thongh it Obliges me Disjun&#ively, leaves me at 
full Liberty as to the Derermination of my Choice. 
Which expreſſes tie true Form and Nature of a 
pure penal Law, But I ſuppoſe it will not be ſaid 
that all Laws are purely Penal. For then there 
would be no Sin but only where the Penalty is 
declined or reſiſted ; the Conſequence of which 
again would be, that all the Sin that is in the 
World would only be againſt Human Laws; and 
that there would be no ſuch thing as Sinning 
againſt God, becauſe the Dzvine Juſtice can nei- 
ther be evaded nor reſiſted. Which is a Conſe- 
quence that would make ſtrange Alterations, and 
introduce as ſtrange Confuſions in the Syſtem of 
the: Moral and Intelle&tual World. 

- Sixthly and Laſtly, If the Obligation of 
the Law proceeded from the Sanftion, then 
'<would follow, that, I am therefore Obliged to 
do, becauſe I muſt Suffer for not doing : Burt this 
is ſo far from being true, that the Reverſe of it is 
ſo, For I muſt therefore Suffer for not doing, 
becauſe I was Obliged to do. For I muſt Suffer, 
becauſe I Sinn'd, otherwiſe my Suffering would 
be unjuſt; And [ could not Sig if I were not un- 
der an Obligation: which. being thus Pre-ſup- 
poſed and Antecedent to the Neceſſity of under- 
going the Penalty, (whick is what 1 call the San- 
Ction, ) cannot poſlibly be founded upon. it, or - 
proceed from it. | 

This laſt Argument prov2s not only that the 
þ,2w does not derive its whole Obligation from 
| " = 2 the 
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the San&tion, but alſo that'no Part or 


ree of 
it is thence derived. For if the wole Obligation 
be ( as is ſuppoſed ) Antecedent to the Penalty, 
then ?tis plain that no part of it is or can be de- 
derived from it. To which I further add, That 
the End of the SanCtion is to move and engage 
Men to pay that Obedience to the Law which 


they owe. ?Tis indeed one of the forcible and 
violent ways of recovering a Debr, a Debt which 
Men owe to the Law, and which, if they did 
not owe it, conld not be juſtly exafted from them 
under a Penalty. Here then is Duty and Obli- 
gation ſuppoſed ( in Order of Nature at leaſt ) 
as Antecedent to the Sanction, and to which the 
Sanction is to ſerve as a Hears to the End. And 
therefore *tismoſt certain(if there be any thing ſo 
in the Meafures of Reaſoning )that the Law does 
not deriye its Obligation, or any Part or Degree 
of it from the +Sanftion. And this I take to be 
Vertvally at leaſt 'contain'd in thoſe well-known 
Words of the Apoſtle, Wherefore ye muſt needs be 
Subjeft, not only for Wrath, but alſo for Conſcience 
ſake. Thereis, I know, ſome Diſpute concern- 
ing the fearing, and concerning the Extent of 
the former Clauſe z but whatever be meant by 
SnbjeQion here, and how far ſoever it is to ex- 
tend, this in the mean time is certain, that this 
SnbjeAion, wiatever it be, is by the Apoſtle 
preſgd from a double Principle, Wrath and Con- 
ſcience, which he plainly diſtinguiſhes one;from 
another, as two different Grounds and Induce- 
ments to Subjeftion. Ye muſt needs be ſubje& 
notonly for Wrath, but alſo for Conſcience; that 
1s, not only to avoid Puniſhment, bot alſo out 
pf a Senſe of Dury and Obligation. Which 
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Being here made not only a diſtin, but a fur- 
ther degree .of Argument for SubjeCtion, tis 
plain that in the judgment of the Apoſtle the Ob- 
ligation of the Law is not from the Sanction ; 
becauſe if ſo, he need only have ſaid, Te muſt be 
ſubje& for Wrath, which would have been ſuffici- 
ent,as including the other. But whereas he makes 
a Contradiſtinftion between them, *cis evident 
that he that is ſubje& only for Wrath, is not 
ſubject for Conſcience ; and conſequently that 
Obligation in Conſcience does not proceed from 
Wrath, but from ſome other Principle. 

If it be then demanded, Whence does the Law 
receive its Obligation ? I anſwer firſt, that 'tis 
enovgh far my preſent purpoſe to have ſhewn 
that it does not receive it from the Sar#jon. But: 
if a more poſitive Anſmer* muſt be given, I ſay 
that the Law has its Obligation from the Autho- 
rity of the Law-giver, who by vertue of his Au- 
thority has a Right to be Obey'd, and to exa& 
Obedience by Puniſhments in all his juſt Com- 
mands. 

And this they will at length be driven to ac- 
knowledge, who derive the Obligation of the 
Law from the Sanftion. For when they ſay 
that the Law obliges by and from the Sanftion, 
they mnſt be underſtood to mean if their Senſe be 
drawn out more at length, that the Law obliges 
me to do ſo. becauſe it obliges me to ſiffer for not 
doing ſo : But Yay how comes the Law to qb- 
lige me fo the Carer, to offer for not doing ſo? 
Is this by vertve of any other Sandtion? But ſo 
we mightrun on to Infinity. It muſt be therefore 
by fomethingelſe; * And what ſhould that be but 
the Authority of the Law-giver ? And if this be 
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thought ſbfficient;to-Authorize the. SanCtion,why 
ſhould it not. alſo Authorize the Law. ? - 

If it be further askt, whence has the Law-gi- 
ver his Authority ? 1 anſwer, If he bea Creature, 
he has it from God, whom | ſuppoſe, to be the 
ſole Fountain of all Power, But if the Law-gi- 
yer be God, he has it Originally and Indepen. 
dently in himſelf. But whether it be-by the mere 
Super-eminencyof his Nature, as ſome fay, or by 
the; Benefit of Creation, as others, let them dif- 
pute that abound with more leiſure than I do, 
and want better employment. 

Burt though the Sanction does not give the Law 
its Obligation, or. any part of it, may it not 
however be-neceſſary to it? Yes, if made ſo by the 
Will of the Legiſlator (as I ſaid before ) Eſta» 
bliſhing ſuch a Connexion between them, that 
ppon the Cealing, of the One, the Other alſo 
ſhall ceaſe. But not in any wiſe from the Nature 
of the thing. For if it be of it ſelf Neceſlary, it 


 muſteither be as a Ca#ſe, or as a Condition. That 


it isnot Neceſſary as a Cauſe, we have ſufficient- 
ly proved already, by ſhewing that it has no part 
in effeCting or producing the Obligation of the 
Law. . If therefore it be Neceſſary, it muſt be 
Neceſlary as a Condition, But that it is not, 1 
will now briefly ſhew. - | 
By a Condition I underſtand that, which tha 
it. has'no Cauſal influence upon. the Effect, yet 
it ſo determines the Efficient Cayſe to act, as that 
without it it. will not aft. As for inſtance, the 
pening of a Window, thopgh it be not the Cauſe 
alichiniog the Room, ( for it does Efficient- 
ly inlighten it,.) yet 'tis the Condition of it, as 
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ten it. Or to come ſomewhat nearer home, the 
Promulgation of a Law, though it be not the 
Efficient Cauſe of its Obligation, yet it is the 
Condition of it, as being that without which the 
Law will not oblige. : Now the Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther theSanCtion of the Law be in this ſenſe nece(- 
fary to the Obligation of it ? 

To which I anſwer, By no means. For ſince 
the Obligation of the Law is ſuppoſed to owe its 
Birth not to the Sanction of it, but to other 
Cauſes ( which has been proved already) there 
can be no manner of reaſon pretended why the 
SanCtion would be a Condition neceſſary to the 
actual obliging of it, but only as it may be eſteem- 
ed a Sign thar ſuch a Propoſition is the Will of 
the Legiſlator, For the Law having its whole and 
full Authority within its ſelf independently on 
the Sanction, needs only a pablick, Sign that ?cis 
indeed the Will of ſuch a Power to make it aftu- 
ally Obliging. If therefore the Sanction be ne- 
ceſſary, it muſt be neceſſary as a Sign. But that 
end being already ſufficiently anſwer'd and ſatis- 
fied by the Prozmwlgation of the Law, it cannot 
pretend to any ſuch neceſlity, and therefore to 
none at all. And accordingly we ſee, that even 
a ſolemn Promulgation it ſelf, when it ceaſes 
to be neceſſary as a Sign, ceaſes abſolutely to be 
neceſlary, as appears in the Inſtance of the Law 
of Nature ; which becauſe it may be and is other- 
wiſe known, than by a ſolemn Publication of it, 
renders that Circumſtance wholly unneceſſary, 

The ſum is, if the SanCtion be neceſſary, it is 
neceſſary as a Publick Sign, that being the only 
thing ſuppoſed to be further wanting, where the 
Lay is otherwiſe ſufficiently Authentick. But it 
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is not neceſſary on that Accqunt, becauſe of the 
Promulgation, which fully and direaly ſerves 
to that End. And therefore it is not at all ne- 
ceſſary. <;-#r_0 aches 
But may not the SanCtion be neceſſary as a Sign, 
where the Law is ot _—_ ? To this 1 an- 
ſwer, firſt, That the Fate of the prefent Cauſe is 
not concern'd in the iſſue -of this Queſtion, our 
Laws being TIny promulgated. Bur fup- 
= it were concern'd, it need fear no danger 
rom jt. For the Queſtion proceeds upon a con- 
tradiory Suppoſition.It ſuppoſes the Law to be 
promulgated and not promulgated at the fame 
time. For if the Sanion be neceſſary as a Sign, 
then it muſt make the firſt diſcovery of the Law, 
which till then muſt not be fuppoſed to be known, 
And yet it muſt tqo, and that before the San&ti- 
on can pretend to be a Sign.For the Sanction can- 
not pretend to that Office till *tis known ;, and it 
cannot be known till after the Law is known, For 
to know the Sanction, is to know that ſuch a Pe- 
nalty is by the Lew annexed to ſuch an: Aon, 
which preſuppoſes the Law to be known. And 
how then can the Sanftion be neceſſary as a Sign, 
where the Law is not promulgated ? The ver 
Pal Eras implies a Contradiftion. Whence 
furcher conclude, That *tis impoſſible that a San- 
tion ſhould eyer be neceflary as. a Sign to the 
Obligation of the Law ; which as it receiv'd not 
its Obligation from ir, ſo jt may and yrill oplige 
without it, fince from what has fan diſcours'd, 
it clearly appears that it is no. way n y to 
the Obligation of the Law, either as a Caſe, or 
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I ſay, to the Obligation of it. For I do not 
deny but that a Sanftion is very neceſſary to 
the Tnforcement, and better Succeſs of the Law 
and that therefore *cis yery expedient that all 
Laws ſhould have their SanCtions; partly thar 
by them the greatneſs of the Obligation may be 
rated and eſtimated ( it being the general Pru- 
dence of Law-givers to annex greater Penalties 
to more concerning and important Precepts ) 
and partly that by them Men might be the more 
eaſily and ſecurely contain'd within the Limits 
of their Duty ; which without ſome Penal Re- 
ſtraint every little appearance of Intereſt would 
tempt them to tranſgreſs. 

And yet even this is only an Accidental Neceſ- 
ſity, introduc'd by the badneſs of the World. 
For were Men as they ſhon'd be, Wiſe and Good 
( which till the Xfilierminm I deſpair to ſee) they 
would diſcern and be fatisfy'd of the Reaſon and 
Equity of the Law ; and that alone wonld be a 
ſofficient motive to Order and Obedience. But 
when they are either ſo ſtupid as not to ſee the 
good end of the Law, or ſo profligate as not to 
repard it, then comes in this Expedient of the 
SanCtion, arming the Laws with Penalties where- 
by they may be inabled to revenge themſelves 
upon thoſe unconſfidering diſmgenyons Perſons 
that do them violence. EY CLIN 

And indeed, conſidering the great and general 
Bruitiſhneſs and Degeneracy of Men, how yer 
alienated they are not only from the Life of God, 
but even from that of Natural Reaſon too, *tis 
very fit it ſhonld always be thus; and thar all 
Laws, as well as thoſe of Aount Sinai, Thould 
have their Thundrings and Lightnings to aw _ 
an 
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and alarm the Paſſions of ſuch Meng who having 
loſt their Reaſons, have now nothing elſe to be 
taken hold by. But: this, I ſay, only proves a 
Sanction neceſlary to the better Inforcement, and 
not to the Obligation of the Law. 

To which if any one ſhall yet think it neceſſary, 
I ſhall only further preſs him wich one ſenſible 
Abſurdity, which perhaps may ſignifie more with 
ſome Apprehenſions, than an abſtratter way of 
of reaſoning : It is this, That upon this Suppo- 
ſition it would follow, that if God himſelf ſhou'd 
1mpoſe any Command upon a Creature, withour 
anaexing a Penalty in cafe of Diſobedience, he 
would not be able with all his Authority and 
Divine Supremacy, to oblige that Creature. 
And will any Man, car any Man have the lmpu- 
dence or Impiety to ſay ſo ? 

Suppoſe that when God gave that Command 
to Ade, concerning the not eating of the Tree 
of Knowledge, he had not added that other 
Clauſe ( which was the Sanction of the Law ) 7: 
the day that tbou cateft thereof thou ſhalt ſurely ie, 
Will any Man preſume to ſay that Adam would 
not have heen obliged by that Divine Command, 
but might have taſted of the forbidden Fruit 
without Sin ? He muſt have but very little reve- 
rence for the Majeſty of God, and as little ſenſe 
of the ſacrednefs of his Authority who would ad- 
venture to ſay ſo, And yet thus he muſt ſay if it 
be true ( what is contended for by ſome ) that 
he SanCtion is neceſſary to the Obligation of the 

w. For whatever is neceſſary to the Law as 
ſuch, is neceſſary to every Law, whether Hu- 


man or Divine. He therefore that holds the 


neceſſity of the SanAion to the Qbligation - the 
aw, 


(317), 
Law, muft ſay:(if be will be conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf) that the Command of the Great God would 
not have obliged Adam incaſe there had not heen; 
a Penalty annex'd to it; If he does not Gy ſo, 1 
ſhould fmile at-his Incoxſiſtency ;:and if he does, 
I ſhould tremble for his Impxdence and Irreve- 
needs OHNO 20-03. 07 50.3 fin =D 
But from a Suppoſition todeſcend-to a Matter 
of FaCt,what will ſuch a one ſay.to theTenth Com- 
mandment, to which ( as the Author of the Chri- 
ſtian: Bleſſedneſs has rightly: obſerv'd?) there was 
no Sanction annex?d.', Will:he fay, that this Pre- 
cept ſtood as a'Cypher in the. Deca/ogue, without 
paſſing any: Obligation upon -the- Fews ? This 
indeed would-.make-much -to-the honour of the 
Divine Wiſdom-; and repreſeht God as a very 
notable Law-giver, to Uſher in a Law with ſo- 
great Solemnity, 'and: afterwards write it with 
his own fingers upon Tables of Stone, when it 
could ſignifie nothing-but only the filling up of a 
Number, 'And yet'this, as abſurd. as- it is, he 
mult ſay, that will make the Sanftion neceſſary 
to the Obligation of the-Law. | If this be true, 
then the Tenth Commandment did not. oblige, 
But it ſeems-the great Apoſtle was of anarher 


Judgment, when he ſaid, I had not known Sin but-Rom. 7.7. 


by the Law : For I had not known Luſt, except the 
Law bad ſaid, Thou ſhalt not Covert. : It ſeems then 
that Luſt was aSin, and that by vertve of the: 
Tenth Commandment, which is here alledgediby: 
the Apoſtle to prove ir ſo, which therefore did- 
oblige, ſince without Obligation, as well as where 
there is no Law, there can be no Tranſgreſlion. 
If it be ſaid, that although the Tenth Command-- 
ment had no Temporal Sanction or Ciyil Penal- 
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(318) 
ty annex'd to it, like the other Nine, yet it had 
an Eternal 'SanCtioni; namely the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of a fucure: Life, :and that *cwas by 
vertue of that Sanction that it' became Obligato. 
ry. - T anſwer;' that this: could not be any San- 
Ction to the Fews, to-whom it was not plaialy re- 
veal'd, though it be now to us Chriſtians who 
havea full and-expreſsRevelation of it. A San. 
&ion not Pabliſh'd is no Sanction, as much as a 
Law not publiſhed is no Law 3 thats, to any re- 
al Effet or Purpoſe of Government. Indeed of 
the two, Pablication ſeems more. neceſſary to the 
Sanction than to the Law. 'For 'oftentimes the 
natural and: inward:Reaſonableneſs of the thing 
rhay in a great meaſure ſupply-the place of an 
Expreſs Law,” as it did for a fong time before 
there was atiy Expreſs Law given; but now Pu- 
niſhtneft is a more Arbitraty-thing,;:amd that de- 
pends more upon the Will of:the Governor ; and 

thefefore unleſs there be'an'Exprefs Declaration 

of it,as there will be no certain ground of expe&- 
ing it, ſo there will be little or no influence de- 
rived upon Men from it. Which makes it abſo- 
lately neceſſary that the Saniion ſhould be ex- 
preſfsly declared and/pobliſhed, otherwiſe it will 


- neither have the Nature nor the” Efe& of a 


Sanftion. 

It may indeed be the ſecret intent and purpoſe 
of the Law-pgiver'ito inflit ſuch a Puniſhment for 
ſuch an Offence and perhaps in ſottie Caſes this 
may be jaſtly done without declaring before- 
hand that he will dofo; and this may be ſaid to 
be the SanRion of the Law-giver g but unleſs this 
be openly and plainly declared; it can be no 
Sanction of the Law, nor can it be a- Sanction to 
thoſe that are to be goyern'd by it. If 


( 319 ) 
| If. God in his firſt folemwa intercourſe with 
Adam, after the Precept-given him, had reſery'd 
that other Clayſe to himſelf, {n the daythart thou 
eateft thou ſhalt die; or had communicated this 
his Wull and Purpoſe to an dvgel, or to:any other 
Being, - bit not to dive himſelf, conld this have 
been-{aid to have been in any reſpect a, SanG#ior 
to Adam? Nocertainly, - becauſe pot manifeſted 
to hind. whoſe concern it was. .Not for:the ſame 
reaſon could. the other be ſaid to be a SanQtion 

tote Fews.” io ontiuly hen fd 1 regs 
; It: muſt therefore either. be faid that the Tenth 

Commandment did not oblige the Fews (- which 
I think would. be an; intolerable-Aſfertion, and 
withal expreſsly. againſt the ſenſe of the Apoſtle, 
declaring Luſt to haye been aSin by virtveof that 
Commandment: ) or that. it obliged them with- 
out any Sanction, and confequently:that the San- 
Con. is hot neceflary to the Obligation of. the 
Law::: Which is the thing that. 1 plead for. 

: :IF-it be ſaid, that thoughthe Sanftion be not 
neceſfary'to tlie Obligation of the Law in gene- 
ra},: nor conſequently to. the Obligation of all 
Laws 3 yet it muſt be neceſſary to the Obligation 
of Human Laws, becauſe Human Laws do not 
oblige under Sin, and therefore muſt. oblige 
only under. Penalty, and that therefore ſuch Laws 
without a Sanftion will not oblige. I anſwer, 
firſt, 'That this Objeftion proves a great deal 
too much ; for upon this Suppofition the Law 
wantd not.oblige to Attion even with 'a Sanction, 
for it. would not ſo oblige at all. But we ſup- 
poſe here the Law to have fuch an Obligation, 


1 -and ſay that the Sanction is not neceſſary to it, 


and conſequently that the removal of the San- 
FLV Rion 
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of the Toleration) bur. to: the Us Merits of | | 


| ceſſary that Human Laws ſhould be purely. Pe- 


is the ſame as-not to oblige at” all, and: /conſe- 
quently would be'no Laws. But how come they 


' be ſuppoſed purely. Penal as they are: Human,nor 


( 320 ) 
Qtion does not-remove the Obligation. Our-pre- 
ſent Argument therefore'is not concerned in this |} 
Objeion. - We are hereenquiring what Altera- 
tion the 'Toleration has made in the ſtate: of | ' 
things, by - removing'the Sanction of the Law, | ! 
whether it has thereby removed the Obligation | 
too ? We fay-it has not, but that if the Law had 
any- Obligatiog' before, it has ſo ſill, becauſe 
the SanAion is nor neceſſary to it, But whether 
it had or:no, belongs not to our preſent Conſi- 
deration ( which is only concerning the Effetts 


the Cauſe: 
But however, ſince it happens! to come in my 
way, this I ſay further, - That it is not ar all ne- 


nal, becauſe they are Human, and conſequently || 
that *tis ot neceſſary that a//Human Laws ſhould |: 
be ſo. ' For when-ever they are purely Penal, 
cis acknowledged that they oblige to Puniſhment, 
otherwiſe they would oblige to nothing; | which 


] 

y 

S 

to oblige to Puniſhment, 'but. only by the Will FF t 
and Intention-of the Law-giver inveſted with | I ft 
competent Authority ? And if by that he could FF t! 
obligeTro Puniſhmeat, then by the ſame, : had he FJ Q 
ſo pleaſed, he: might have obliged to ACtion. þ4 w 
For this is a moſt unqueſtionable Rule, . That he ÞJ it 
who can oblige to Puniſhment, :can- alſo,'if he Fly 
3 Sa 

Bi 

Sa 

be 

Mt 


pleaſes, - oblige to Action; nay much rather, it 
being a much greater thing to oulige to Suffer, 
than to oblige to Do. 

'Human Laws'therefore are not neceſſarily to 


conle- 


5 
| 
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conſequently ought all HumanLaws to be ſo eſtee- 
med. *Tis not from the different Authoricy of 
the Law, bur from the different Intentionof the 
Law-giver, that any Law becomes purely Penal. 
*Tis therefore by meer Accident that Human 
Laws are any of them purely Penal, and not 


from the Specifick Nature of the Laws them- 


ſelves, which for any thing that is in their pro- 
per Natures may oblige in Conſcience, as well as 
any other Laws. And that they do ſo oblige 
( unleſs where?cis otherwiſe expreſsd or inſinu- 
ated in the Form of the Law ) is moit certain,the 
Law of God requiring us to obey the Laws of 


$ Men, where they are notcontrary to the Law of 


God. But I need proſecute this no further, ſince 
the Excellent Biſhop Sangerſon has given the 
World ſufficient Satisfaftion in this Point, in 


| thoſe judicious Diſcourſes of his, de Legum Hu- 
3 manarum Obligatione in Conſcientia. = 


If it be further urg'd (which 1 think is the 


F laſt Reſerve of this Objeftion ) That the Remo- 
3 val of the Law does involve the Removal of the 
3 SanRiong and why then will it not hold as much 
& the other way, that the removal of the Sanion 
[3 ſhonld remove the Law? To this I anſiver, That 
F there is a great Diſparity in the Caſe : The San- 
24 ion is made purely for the ſake of the Law, 
3 whomit'is'to guard and defend, and ſo ſerves to 
I it as the ears does to the End; and conſequent- 
4 ly if the Law be aboliſh'd or ſuſpended, &c. the 
2 SanCtion muſt needs fall in proportion with. it. 
4 But now the Law is not made for the fake of the 
4 SanCtion, but for the good of thoſe who are to 
2 be govern'd by it. And thereforethongh the re- 


moyal of the Law remoyes the San&ion, yet It 
Y does 
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does nat therefare follow that the remayal of 


the $anFtion ſhovld - in like manger carry with 


it the removal of the Law. Ta which, after al 
I might "we That tis jmpoſlible that rhe whole 
Sanctian of H 


the Laws of Men where-ever it may be lawfully 


uman Laws ſhquldever be removed, 
For ſince the Law af God requires Qbedience to FS 


aid, and threatens thoſe with the Punjſhments |: 


of 4zother Life, wha are diſppedient to publick 
Order and Goyernment in t#, though phe Hy- |! 
man Sanction ſhould be taken away, yet the Di- | 


yine Sanction would ſtill remain ; and as long as 
that does remain, the whale SanQtion cannot be 


faid jo be remoyed, This 1 might ſay far a Re- || 


ſerve, and I dp not fre what An 


to it ; but I chink my Cauſe is otherwiſe ſa well 
grounded, that 1 need nat infiſtupon this Plea, Þ 
| From the whole courſe of this Argument | 
( which F believe has receiy'd na damage by the | 


management ) it fully and clearly appears, thar 


wer can be mad? | 


the Sanction of the Law.ig nar only a thing real |} 
ry diſtin& fram it, but alſano. way neceſſary to Þ 
its Obligation ; ang therefore that the removing Þ? 
of the Sanction does not imply or involve the re- Þ 
moyal of the Law, and canſequently that the To- F 
leration þy removing the Sandtion does pot re Bi 
moye, n6,nor ſo much asjnterrupt the Obligati- Þ 


on of the Law, to, which the SanQion has been Þ 
ſhewn tobe nor at ah peeolhry. Which I thipk Þ 
; the tio a 


breaks the Neck of the Objection, and. he. had 
nee 


be 9 very ahi Artiſt thas Thal ſes is agg 


| Well, byt oppoſe ( which you ſee. is 
« )that the Law which enjoyne Confer: 
y the-Religion, and Chyxch, Fr 


the Toleration perfectly. remov'd, age the Pre- 
TD | Ceptive 
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ceptive part of it taken away as well as the Pe- 
nal; yet neither vpon this Suppoſition ( which is 
indeed a very great Conceſſion and Abatement ) 
would a Toleration excuſe thoſe from Schiſm 
who would be guilty of it withour it. 

For Sir, theſe Men are to conſider, if they 
have not already conſider'd it, that we do not 
derive the Grounds of Obligation to Eccleſiaſtick 
Communion enly from the Authority of the Civil 
Law { though that mulſt be allow'd to add a con- 
ſiderable weight to the Obligation ) but alſo and 
chiefly from that of the Divine Law; which 1 
conceive to be as Poſitive and as Expreſs in re- 
quiring Unity and Conformity of Worſhip, as 
In requiring any Religious Worſhip at all. 

The —_ of this is by St - Paul preſs'd upon 
the Epheſians, from the Unity of that Body where- x,...- 
of 45.9 or Members, from the Latte? of that __ 
Spirit which was to them the Common Principle 
of Life and Aftion, from the Unity of that Hope 
to which they were call'd, from the Unity of 
that Lord to whoſe Service they were all devoted, 

I from the Unity of that Faith which they all pro- 

2 feis'd, from the Unity of that Bapriſm whereby 

$ they were grafted into the Church of Chrift ; 

: and laſtly, from the Unity of that God who was 

1- BY the Father of them all, who was above al}, and in 

been BY them all, Every one of which Heads of Argu- 

g ment might juftty deſerve the Conſideration of a 

$ particular Diſcourfe, but that Þ am willing to 

3 ſoppoſe my Reader ſo apprehenſive, as not to 

8 | _ to have things laid ont to him more at 
jo arge, 

[4 © Accordingly the Chriſtian Church is always re- 

Pre: [y prefented by Figares that expreſs the greateſt 

1 VL. 4 Unicy, 
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Unity, not only between that and Chriſt, but al. 
ſo between Fellow-Chriſtians. This is ſaid to be 
that One Body into which we are all Baptized by 
One Spirit, and which is ſaid to be fitly jovn'd |: 
together and compacted, This is that Spiritual |* 


Houſe built upon the Foundation of the Prophets 


and Apoſtles, Jeſus Chriſt himfelf being the |; 


Corner-ſtone, in whom all the Building, fitly 
framed together, grows into an Holy Templein 
the Lord.” Tis repreſented alſo as one Flock, under 
one Shepherd Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe laſt and moſt 
Solemn Prayer was for the Unity of the Church; 
which muſt therefore be ſuppoſed to be highly 


agreeable to the Mind and Will of God, other- 
wiſe our Saviour would not have pray'd for it io |: 


earneſtly and with ſuch Solemnity. TholI queſtion 
very much whether this Solemn Prayer of Chriſt 
will be fully heard and anſwer'?d till the Glorious 
State of his AfGlennial Reign upon Earth. Howe- 
ver in the mean time *cis moſt certain that 'cis the 
Great Duty of us all to endeavour after that State 
of Unity which our Saviour pray'd might be a- 


mong his Diſciples.Hence it is that Schiſm is Con- F* 


demn'd as a Work of the Fleſh, and thoſe that 
Separate are ſaid to be Senſual, not having the 


Spirit z and Chriſtians are admoniſh?d ro mark | 
and ſhun them that cauſe Diviſions, and are Þ 
withall Commanded to mind or think one and | 
the ſame thing, 73 5 x; au73 pe;rdir, to ſtand fall Þ 
in one Spirit, with one Mind, to walk by the | 
ſame Rule, to he joyn'd together in the ſame | 


Mind, and in the ſame Judgment, and with one 
Mind and Mouth to glorifie God the Father,with 
a World of Precepts and Exhortations to the 


ſame purpoſe, which every one may find that || 
goes but Open the Bible, _ Now | 
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Now what can all this ſignifie?. Nothing cet=, 


tainly leſs than this, That the Unity of the 
Church is ſo Sacred a thing, that it ought to be 
preſerv*d by all Lawful means, and that no Se- 
paration ought to be made in it without abſolute 
and evident Neceſlity. In one word ; that where 


*tis Lawful to Communicate, there 'tis Sinful to 


Separate. Which is more expreſly : deliver'd in 
that Apoſtolical Canon taken notice of by the 
Author of Chriſtian Bleſſedneſs 3 If it be poſſible, 
as much as lies in you, live: peaceably with all Men. 
This takes in the whole Latitude and Capacity of 
Society, . the State as well as the Church ; in both 
which, by vertue of this Precept, Peace and 
Unity is to be maintain'd as far as is Poſſible, and 
therefore without queſtion as far as is Lawful.. 
And if.the Peace-of the State is to be preſery'd 
as far as is poſlible, then. certainly much more 
the Peace of the Church: | 

. Since then 'the: Scripture is both ſo frequent 
and ſo-expreſs, Imightiſay alſo ſo earneſt and 
paſſionate in inculcating the Neceſlity of preſcr- 
ving the-Unity-of the Church, and in Condemr« 
ing all unneceſſary diſttrbances of it ; it is moſt 
certain that the: Divine Law, without the Con- 
firmation'of the Civil, - is a ſufficient Obligation 
to Church Unity, where-ever it may Lawfully be 
held. Every Chriſtian Church that. propoſes 
Lawful terms of Communion has,- by the Law of 
God (though the Civil Law be ſilent in the caſe) 
an undoubted Right to the Conformity of all that 
are within the Pale of her Eſtabliſhment, who 
cannot with-hold it from her without incurring 
the Guilt of Schi/m, which, according to the ge 
neral ſenſe of the Chriſtian World, is nothing 
T 1 elſe 
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elſe but an unneceſlary Separation ;z and then' is 
Separation. unneceſſary , when Communion is 
lawful. The Argument in Form is, 

Whoever ſeparates unneceſſarily, Is guilty of 
Schiſm : 

But whoever ſeparates where he may lawfully 
Communicate, ſeparates unneceflarily ; 

Therefore whoever ſeparates where he may 
lawfully Communicate, 1s guilty of Schiſn. 

The Minor Propofition is plain by its. own 
Light, fince-there can no Moral neceſlity be pre- 
tended: for nor doing what may Lawtully be 
done. And the Major Propoſition is clear by 
the Light of Scripruye, which prefſes and injoyns 
the Peace and Unity of the Church to the very | 
utmoſt degree of ſtriftnefs, 'evenas far as is poſ- | 
fible. Whence the Conclufion neceſſarily: follows, || 
That whoever ſeparates where he may WOO 
Communicate, is guilty of:Schi/m. - 

This is fo clear and-evidenr, that the moſt 
moderately affected in'Point :of Church-Unity |: 
and Conformiry could: never ſhot - their! Eyes |; 
againſt rhe Light ofir, : rhoogh they endeavonr'd | 
ro wink never fo hard, Particalarly Mr. Hales, | 
a very Free, and for the moſt 'parr, Judicious J 
Writer, and one very remarkable for his ode- Þ 
ration,eſpecially as to-aliChorch-marters,and who Þ: 
writes of Schiſn with all the trendernefs imagi- | 
nable, bandling it as if he were feeling rhe Edge |: 
of a Razor: And yer after all his Endeavours to | 
reduce It into.as narrow a compals as he could, | 
by making as few guilty of ic as mighr' be; he |: 
could find nothing to; juſtifie Separation buronly 
Sinfulneſs of Communion. As may appear fron |} 
ſeveral Paſſages that occur in his Tract of Schifin, |: 

For, |} 


_ 2... 
For, fays he, Page t5s. For the further opening 
the Nathre of Schiſmi, ſomething inhſt be added b 
1bdy of difference to diſtinguiſh it from ntciſſar Stpa- 
tion 5 ntl that is, that the Cauſes tion which Divi- 
ſion 1s attempted, proceed op? ho Paſſion; of Di- 
ſtemptr, or Ambition, or Avarice, or ſuch other 
Ends as Huimdn Fo 
6 igh'd and Seed oy Reaſons 5 and that, whin all 
whe: Mediis having been tried, iiothing will ſerve to 
ſave is (on gale of Conſcience, biit open Separation, 


$5 that Schiſm, if we wokild define it, 1s nothing elſe 
bit ai unneteſ[aty Separatitn of Chriſtians from that 
part of the viſibleChurch of which they were once Memi 
bers: Againfays he, Page i 98. Unadviſedly and wipe 
0n Fancy to brea thi F- not of Cite between Man 


and Mm, eſpecially among Chriſti4ns, upon whom, 


above all ther kind of ew, hep of Love and Com- 
reſt, 


munion does. mot eſpecia & a Crime bardly 
pardonable ; y's that nothing Abſolves 4 mart from 
the guilt of it, butt true pres, unpretended Conſcience. 
Again, ſays he, Page 209. What if thoſe to whoſe 
care the execution of the Publick, Service i committed 
do ſomething unlawfiit, &c. yet for all this we ma' 
not ſeparate, except we be conſtrain'd perſonally to 
bear a part our ſelves, The Prieſts under Eli had 
ſo ill demear'd themſelves about the daily Sacrifice, 
that the Scriptures tell us, they made it ftink ;, yet the 
People refuſed not to come to the Tabernacle, nor to 
bring their Sacrifice to the Prieſk. For in theſe 
Schifms which concern Fatt, nothing can be 4 just 
Cauſe of refuſal of Communion, but only to require 
the execution of ſome unlawful or ſuſpeted At, 
Again, fays he, Page 215. Why may I not go, 
if occaſion require, to 4n Arian Church, ſo there be 
20 Atianiſm expreſt in their Liturgy? And again, 
| Y 4 Laſtly, 


lly is dpt to purſe, bit from well 
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(328) 
Laſtly, Page 227, ſpeaking of Conventicles, ſays 
he, It evidently appears that all Meetings upon unne- 
ceſſary occaſions of Separation are to be ſo ſtiled ;, ſo 
that, in this ſenſe, a Conventicle is nothing elſe but a 
Congregation of Schiſmaticks. 

From theſe and other like Paſſages any one 
may be fatisfy'd that Mr. Hales, with all his 
Moderation, could not but ſee, that where Se- 
paration is not neceſſary, there Communion is; 
and that to depatt from the Communion of a vi- 
ſible Eſtabliſh Church, with whom you may 
lawfully Communicate, is to be guilty of Schiſm. 
And ſo much ſeems to be granted even by the Au- 
thor of the Letter of Toleration, who defines 
Schiſm to be anill grounded Separation in Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Communion, made about things not neceſſary, 

*Tis trae indeed, by things. not neceſſary, this F 
Author means ( as he afterwards explains him- | 
ſelf ) things not expreſly contain'd in the Rule, 
making him a Schiſmatick that ſeparates from 
a Church, becaufe that Church does not require 
what the Scripture does not, But this will come 
to one and the ſame thing. For why is he a 
Schiſmatick that makes a Separation from a 
Church for not requiring more than: is *expreſly 
contain'd in Scripture, but oly becauſe he might 
Communicate with that Church notwithſtanding 
this her frugelity and reſervedneſs,and conſequent- 
ly his Separation was unneceſſary ? This is the 
thing into which the Schiſm of ſuch a Separatiſt 
mult be at laſt reſolv'd. And then for the ſame 
reaſon, why is not he as much a Schiſmatick 
that ſeparates from a Church, that does require 
more than the Scripture expreſly contains, pro- 


vided it be not contrary to the Rule of Scripture, 
ſince 


( 329) 

ſince with this Church he may alſo lawfully 
Cortimunicate, and therefore has no Neceſſity 
for his Separation ? *tis the arneceſſity of the Se- 
paration that in both Caſes makes the Schiſm. 
So that this. Notion of our Author, though ac 
firſt ſight it ſeems to offer ſomewhat New, re- 
ſolves it ſelf, at long run, into the Old Common 
Z Notion of Schiſm, which has all along obtain'd 
Z in the Chriſtian World. : 

= Where-ever therefore there is no neceſſity of 
ſeparating, there the Church has a Right to 
Communion,. which to with-hold from her is 
Schiſm, or elſe there' is no ſuch thing as Schiſm 
in the World. "This Right the Church of. Rome 
had before her falling into her groſs Corrupti- 
"ons, and this Right the Church of Zngland and 
all other Curches have that are reform'd from 
them, And this Right every Lawfully Conſtitu- 
ted *Church has by vertue of the Divine Law, 
which is her Original Charta, and which of it 
ſelf lays upon all Chriſtians a ſufficient Obliga- 
tion to Church-Unity, though there ſhould be no 
Civil Authority to back and inforce it. 

For indeed, unleſs it were fo, how could there 
be ſuch a thing as the Sign of Schiſm in the Apo- 
ſtles Times, and in the more Primitive Apes of 
the Church ? There was then no Civil Law to 
; Oblige Chriſtians to Church-Communion ; ſo 
2} far from this, that the Edge and Point of the 
4 Civil Sword was turn'd direQly againſt ir, The 
# State and the Church then not only moved in two 
3 Different, but in two Oppoſite Spheres. And yer 
we find that in thoſe early times the Sin of Schiſm 
was as much condemn'd, and Schiſmatical Per- 
ſons as deeply branded as in any of the after 

Ages, 
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And therefore though we ſhould allow the Pre. |: 
fenr Toleration to Silence the Civil Law, where- |: 
by Conformity is injoyn'd, ( which yet from the |* 
Premiſes appears to be far otherwiſe, ) yet ſince þ/ 
the Divine Law requiring all poſlible. Unity, þ 


> 


ſtands uncancell'd, ( for ſure the Tolezaris Z 
e that Þ 
make Cauſeleſs and oinnecefiaty Diviſions,” will Þ: 


won't. be pretended to rezch that $) tlio 
ſtill be guilty of Schiſm, notwithſtanding the fa. 
vour of the, Toleration, which 1 arm afraid wil 


prove bur an indifferent Plea for Separation a 


the Laſt day to tliofe that: have no better. _ 
What theri, you'll ſay, is the Effect of a To- 
leration ? Or what can be fuppoſed to be thi 
juſt and reaſonable intent of it? I anſwer ; 
to the Effet, it cannot releaſe at all from any 
preceding Obligation. It does not releaſe fo 
much as from the Obligation of the Cvil Law, 
whoſe Penalty it only ſuſpends, much leſs does 
it releaſe from Obligafion to the Divine Law, 
with which it has nothing; to do, and apon which 
it has no manner of Effeft. It does not there 
fore diſcharge any from Obligation to Confor- 


| mity,. who would not be diſcharged without it. 


All indeed are aQtually eaſed by it; that”s an uni- 
verſal and indifferent Effect, but- none are dil- 
charged or unobliged. 
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Then as to the Intent of it, all that it can be 
reaſonably iptended for is to eaſe thoſe few from 
Penalties, ( for I doubt they are not many, ) 
who are ſo unhappy as really and ſincerely to be 
perſuaded in their Conſciences that *ris not Law- 
ful for them tro joyn in Communion with the 
Church of England. Though the Toleratton does 
actually Eaſe all "indifferently, yer *tis for the 
Eaſe of fuck only that a Toleration can be juſtly 
or reaſonably intended, whoſe Condition indeed 
wonld be as pitiable, as Iam afraid it is rare. 

But even-here the Toleration hes no other Ff- 
feCt than barely to Eaſe them. If they are wirtt- 
all releas'd from arty Obligation, *cis not by 
Vertue of the Toleration, but by Reaſon of 
fomethingelſe, namely their unhappy Judgntenr 
and Perſnafion'in thinking our Communion ut1- 
lawful ; which however in it felf falſe and erro- 
neous, Muſt be allow'd to bind itt Confcience 
while *cis' their Misfortune to be under ir. This 
is the thing that releaſes from Obligation, when- 
ever there is any Releaſment 5 The Toleration 
only Eafes them from ſufferity the Penalty of 
Nonconformity. And*cis for their Eaſe only thar 
It can be reaſonably mtended, 

But as for' thoſe who are fatisfy'd of the Law- 
fulnefs of Communicating with the Eſtabliſhr 
Church, ( who I fear make the greareſ# part of 
choſe that feparate from it, ) they are ftill obli- 
ged nnder pain of Stn, though not of Civil Cha- 
ftifement, to Communicate with ic. And if 
they do nor, *tis not a Toleration, or Ac of 
Indulgence, though granted by the higheſt Pow- 
er upon Earth, that can excuſe them from the 
Sin of Schiſm, at leaſt before God. _ do 

uch 
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_ (332) 
ſuch Men deſerve the favour 'of a Toleration. 
And now, Sir, from the Meaſures laid down, 
it plainly appears, that if the Separatiſts from 


the Church of England were guilty of Schiſm be- 


fore the Toleration, ( which, whether they were 
or no, depends upon other Grounds, and is not 
now to be diſputed over.again,) they are as much 
guilty of it now, there being no. Change made 
by the Toleration as-to the Preceptive, but only 
as to the Penal part of the Law, Which may 
ſuffice to clear theAuthor of Chriſt ianBleſſedneſs of 
the-firſt Imputation laid againſt him, that of a 
falſe Charge, | 

The two others will be moreeaſily, and more 
briefly diſpatch'd.. - ig 

The next thing therefore for which our Au- 
thor is blamed is theUVncharitableneſs of his Charge. 
This indeed is a heavy Cenſure, and ought to be 
well-grounded, or elſe it will recoil upon thoſe 
that make it, But I think there has been that 
ſaid upon the former Obje&ion, that will ſcarce 
allow any room for this. 6 

For if the Author's Charge was uncharitable, 
It muſt be either becauſe of the atrer of it, or 
becauſe of the Endand Deſign of it, Not certain- 
ly upon the account of irs Matter, becauſe- that 
appears to be trwe ; for the proof of which, I 
appeal to the Reaſon and Argument of the pre» 
ceding Diſcourſe. And if they fix the Unchari- 
tableneſs of it upon its End and Deſign, they 
themſelves will bring cheir own Charity in que- 
ſtion by judging ſo ſeverely of the Intentions of 
the Author, which they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
bz privy to. 

For how can they pretend to know the Avu- 

thotr's 


| 


6b 2, 
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thor's Thoughts and Deſigns ? Did he ever Com- 


municate his Intentions to them ? Or will they 
Judge by Inſpiration, and pretend to the Gift of 
Divining and Conjefturing, as well as of Pray- 
ing by the Spirit ? | 

I that am intimately acquainted with the Au- 
thor, and know more of his Principles and Sen- 
timents, Thoughts and Intentions, than any of 
thoſe that take the Liberty of Cenſuring. and 
Condemning them, do verily believe that in his 
continuing the Charge of Schiſm npon the Sepa- 
ratiſts, he intended nothing againſt Charity,bur 
rather the greateſt Charity and Good-will. 

I know *tis his moſt deliberate and well-aſſured 
Senſe, that if ever there was or can be ſuch a Sin 
as Schiſm in the Church of Chriſt, they of the 
Preſent Separation are rraly and deeply guilty of 
it, And fince it came fairly in his way, ke 
thought himſelf obliged in Charity to reprehend 
them from it, not knowing what good effect a 
Candid and Rational Admonition might have 
upon thoſe ( for he had Charity enovgh to hope 
there might be ſome ſuch ) who: were not quite 
over-run with the Humour of Oppoſition, nor 
arm'd Cap-a-pee with Prejudice. And being 
withal in the mean time aſſured of the Duty of 
Fraternal Correption; and how much that con- 
cerns every Chriſtian ( as being the Duty even 


of a Jew ) in any wiſe to rebuke his Brother, and not Lev-1g.19. 


to ſuffer Sin to lie upon him. 
: And,If I may haveleaveto divert alittle from 
the Defence of my Friend to my own Juſtificati- 
on, I think I way ſafely ſay that Iam now in 
Proſecution of the very ſame Charitable Deſign. 
For though I acknowledge my ſelf to on” 
ome 
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ſome regard to the Reputation of my Friend, 
which 1 think has ſuffer?d without Cauſe ; and 
whichto Aſſert and Vindicate, I take to be a very 
Ingocent Deſign ;yet I can ſay(as far as I know the 
inward Springs of my own Actions )chat the Prin- 
cipal End and Aimof this Undertaking was to fur. 
ther that greatand dear Intereſt of Chriſtianity, for 
which our departing Saviour ſo earneſtly and ſo 
ſolemnly pray*d to hisFather, the Intereſt of Eccle- 
fiaftick Unity. To further this,[ ſay,is my main De» 
tign, both by awakening the Conſciences of thoſe 
who by the Favour of the Government ſtriking 
in with their own Natural humour of Contradi- 
Ction, may be tempted againſt the inward Senſe 
and Light of their Minds to tranſgreſs againſt 
the great Chriſtian Obligation to Publick Order 
and Unity of Worſhip, and by undeceiving and 
d;fabuſing others, who by the Impunity of the 
preſent Toleration may be ſo far impoſed vpon 
us asto fancy themſelves releas'd from any ſuch 
Obligation. Both which, I think, are very 
Good, very Charitable,and veryChriſtianDeſigns, 

Burt toreturn : I think, S:r,there appears now 
to be as little reaſon for taxing aur Author with 

Urncharity as with Error, For his own part, I 
believe he is Conſcious to himſelf of neither. But 
if he is Guilty, Idare ſay he wanld be glad to 
be Convinc'd, that ſo he might ReFifie the Qne, 

and Kepent of the Other, For the preſent he 

thinks there is ſo little occaſion for either, that 
if he had not only Charg'd our Separatifts with 

Schiſm, but with the moſt vnjuſt and unreafona- 

ble Schiſm that ever was made in the Chriſtian 

Church, he thinks it would have been no Slan- 

der. And he has Commiſſion'd me to fay =_ 
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he is ready againſt any Oppoſer to make it good. 
Byt thavgh the Author's Charge was neither 
Falſe, nor Uncharitable, yet was it not ſome- 
thing Unſeaſenghle $0 indeed ſame ſay, who 
ſay neither of the other. Nar is this an incon- 
ſiderable Exception, if trye. For as eyery thing 
is Beautiful in its Seaſan, ſo is Seaſon the Beapty 
of eyery thing, and there is nathing Beautiful 
out of it. ACtions Materially good, and where- 
in we mean well, are oftentimes m_ ſpoil'd 
merely by being A4/tized, But why, I pray, 
was this Charge ſa unſeaſonable ? What, he- 
cauſe the Separation was grown very wide, and 
by reaſon of the relaxation of the Government 
growing ſtill every day wider z becauſe ſome 
were invited to it ( as they areta \ other Sins ) by 
Impuniry, and others began to make that a Plea 
for its Lawfulneſs ; becauſe it began to ſet Vp 
for ane of the Court:faſhions, and was growing 
to be not only a Priviledge of the Saint, but the 
Accompliſhment af the Gentlewan ; becauſe ſame 
uſed their Liberty as a Cloak for their Malict- 
euſneſs,and almoelt all as an Opportunity to ſerve 
the Interelt of their Cayſe ; becauſe, laſtly, thar 
Church and State which were fo lately reſcued 
from the Jaws of Popery, were now in as Criti- 
cal a Point of Danger fram the Incroachments of 
the Separation z was it thersfare out of {ca/ox to 
Charge the Separatifts, with Sebiſm 2 Now Lab 
ways thought thaz the moſt proper Seaſon io. ade 
monifh Meg. of their faults was, when they were: 
moſt Riſe a and, Epidemical, and when they had 
moſt. Temptations 2nd Oppertunities of cemmir- 
ting them. 3 and when the. Commiſſion ef them 
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This has been generally thought the moſt proper | 
Seaſon of Admonition by all wiſe Menin all other ' F, 
Matters, and why not in this ? ?Tis the neceſſi- ? 
ty of Admonition that at any time makes it ſea- 
ſonable; and then there is moſt need of it, when * 
the Manners and Ways of Men are moſt diſor- | 7 
derly and irregular. The more corrupt there- 7 
fore and degenerate the Age, the more ſeaſona- 

'ble is the Reproof. And indeed, if the general 
prevalency and faſhionableneſs of Vice be enough 2 
to make Admonition unſeaſonable, ?tis now bigh * 
time, conſidering the Moral ſtate of the World, } 
that not only all Writing, bur all Preaching too 2? 
were laid aſide. But this I ſuppoſe is a conſe. | ? 
quence which thoſe that blame our Anthor's |: 
Charge as unſeaſonable will not admit ; whence 
it follows ( whatever in partiality to their own 
concern they may be induced to ſay ) that even 
by theirown meaſure it was not really «»ſeaſonable. 
But *cis further ſaid, that this was a Treat- 
ment altogether unexpected and unlook'd for, 
They expected now as much favour from the 
Pulpit and the Preſs, as they found from the 
Government ; and that there ſhould now be no 0- 
therDiſcourſes about them, but ſuch as were Heal- 
ing,Complying, and-tending to Moderation, and not 
to have the old buſineſs of Schiſm reviv'd again. 
This was as much contrary to ExpeCtation,as to 
Inclination and Humourzand was it not enough to 
vex any bodyto be ſodiſappointed ? That it wase- 
nough,the Event ſhews;but whether it ozgh: to be, 
may admit more queſtion.But Pl] teH you a Story. 
While Theodora poſſeſſed the Empire of Con- 
_— * Pantinople with her Son, who was yet in minorl- 
Court, part. TY,One named Merhodins, an excellent Painter,an 
3. P4g-435. * | Italian 
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'F from the treble Indictment laid in azainſt him, 
[ 7 
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| Jralian by Nation, and Religious by Profeſſion, 


| A vent to the Court of the Bulgarian King named 


Wes, where he was entertain'd with much fa- 
# vour. This Prince was yet a Pagan, and though 
Jregal had been made to Convert him to the 
= Faith, it ſucceeded not, becauſe his Mind was 
fo ſer upon Pleaſures, that Reaſon could find 
# but little acceſs, He was exceſſively pleaſed 


. J with Hunting; and as ſome delight in Pictures 
; to behold what they love, ſo he appointed Me- 
h "Frbodins to paint him a Piece of Hunting in a Pa- 


$ lace which he had newly built, The Painter, ſee- 


| Ing he had a fair Occaſion to take his opportu- 
\F nity for the Converſion of this Infidel, inſtead of 


2 Painting an Hanting-piece for him, made an Cx- 
Jovi te Table of the Day of Judgmenr. Wherein 
& be repreſented that great Solemaity with all its 
7 Circumſtances of Terror. 

In the end, The day aſſigned being come, 


T he drew aide the Curtain, and ſhewed his 
| Work. *Tis faid, the King at firſt ſtood ſome 
Z while penſive, not being able to wonder enough 
Bart the ſtrange Sight. Then turning towards 
3 AMcthodius, What is this? ſaid he. The Religi- 
F ous Man took Occaſion thereupon to tel] him of 
Fthe Judgments of God, of Puniſhmenrs and Re- 

3 wards in the other Life; wherewith he was ſo 
$ moved, that in a ſhort time he yielded himfelfto 
3 Gcd by a happy Converſion. Now whether this 
4 Device of the Painter was #»ſeaſorable or no, or 
Z whether the advantage of the Deſign and of the 
FJ the Event would excuſe the Diſappointment, I leave 
IF to the Reader to judze, 


And thus, Sir, having fully clear*d my Friend 
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by ſhewing his Charge of Schiſm to have been 
neither. falſe, nor uncharitable, nor unſeaſonable, 


I ſhall now, for a Concluſion of all, addreſs my 
ſelf to the Diſſenters in a word or two, concern- 
ing their Behaviour under the preſent Tolerati- 
on. Not what it s, or has been (for that is well 
enough known) but what it ozght to be. 

Some, It may be, who are not all over Argy. 
ment-Proof, moved with the Reaſon of the fore- 
going Conſiderations, may be ready to ask of 
me, what would you then have us to do, or how 
ſhall we behave our ſelves under the preſent ſtate 
of Things? It ſeems indeed to be as you fay, 
that the Relaxation of the Government makes no 
Change in the Obligations to Conformity ; but 
if we ſhould lay down the Separation, and come 
over to the Church, what are we the better for 
the Toleration? And is it reaſonable that there 
ſhould be a Toleration, and we not the better 
for it? What, was the Toleration granted, not Þ 4 ;; 
to be enjoyed? Is it like the Tree of Paradiſe, | # 
good for Food, and pleaſant to the Eye, and BR, 
withal planted within our reach, and yet notto | F 7, 
be medled with ? Shall we be ſo unkind to our |? 
ſelves, as not to embrace an opportunity of Eaſe 
and Liberty? Or ſo ungrateful to the Govern- 
ment, as not to make uſe of that Priviledge of 
Indulgence which the kindneſs of our Superiors 
has vouchſafed us ? What would you have us do? 

I anſwer in one word, Do zow as you oughtto | 
do before, For ſince the Toleration (as has been | FG: 
proved) makes not any the leaſt Alteration in | Ythj 
thoſe Obligations to Church-Unity that are de- | Jas: 
rived either from the Law of the State, or from | Fthe 


the Law of God, but all things as to that ſtand | Ygq 
noi }/ 
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now in the ſame poſture as they did, 'cis plain that 
your Behaviour alſo ought to be the very ſame 


# now that it ought to have been before the To- 


leration, If the Points of the Compaſs ſtand 


& now asthey did then, withour any Declenſton or 
EZ Yariation, "tis plain that yon ought to ſteer the 
2 ſame Courſe now, as you ought then. If you 


ask. what that is! Ianſwer, 
Firſt, Lay aſide as much as poſſible you can all 


Z wanner of Prejudice that may arile either from 
Z Natural Temper and Complexion, or from Edu- 
3 cation, or from long Cuſtom to a contrary way ; 
F or from blind Regard to the Authority of ſome 
3 Men, for whom, perhaps, you have had a more 
7 early than juſt Venerationg or from humour, or 
I from Paſſion, or from Intereſt, or from whatever 
Felſe may bribe and corrupt the genuine native 
x Senſe of our Minds. For unleſs the Scale hang 

even, 'tis to no purpoſe to weigh any thing 
Jin it. 


Secondly, When you have thus truly deveſted 


3 your ſelves of all Prejudice, and reduced your 
3 Judgments to an even poiſe, then apply your 
3ſelves ſeriouſly and deliberately, impartially 
Fand ſincerely, ſoberly and in the fear of God 
Fo conſider and examin the State and Conſtitnti- 
Jon of our Church, and the Terms of ber Com- 
I munion, whether they are lawful or no. But be 

ſure you do not this by adviſing only with Books 
Zof your own way, or by conſulting only with 
Z Guides of your own Party and Perſwalion (for 
Yehis wonld be to fall back into your old Prejudice 
$2gain) but by a free and indifferent recourſe to 
Fete Writers and Leaders of both Sides, by con- 
3idering and weighing what is offered by the 


y oy - learned 
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( 340 ) 
learned and excellent Defenders of the Church, 
as well as what is ſaid by the Advocates for the 
Separation, and by trying and judging all accor- 
ding to the infallible Rule of Scripture, and the 
Eternal Truth of God ſhining forth in your own 
Souls. And if, 

Thirdly, After your moſt impartial and ſincere 
Endeavours rightly to inform your ſelves ac- 
cording to the beſt uſe of your Faculties and Op- 
portnnities, it be ſtil] your unhappineſs verily to 
be perſwaded in your Conſciences, that the Com- 
munion of the Church of England is unlawful 
(which though I cannot deny to be adſolutely 
poſlible, ſeems yet as hard to me for a conſiderate 
Man really to believe, as to believe Tranſubſt anti- 
ation ) yet I ſay, if you ſhould be invincibly deter- 
min'd to ſuch a Perſwaſion, in the Name of God 
abide where you are, and make uſe of the Tole- 
ration, and enjoythe Benefit of it with Peace and 
Satisfaftion of Mind. I would not for a World 
perſwade you to Communicate with the Church 
of England (as excellent as ſhe is) againſt the real 
Senſe and Perſwaſion of your Conſciences, For 
the following of which you can never be accounta- 
ble, provided it be not your faz!t that you are of 
that Perſwaſion. But if, 

Fourthly and Laſtly, You are Convinced of the 
Lawfulnefs of holding Communion with the 
Church; (and to be free with you, 1 cannot buy 
think that moſt of you are, if you would confeſs 
the truth ; ) then I pray conſider fcriouſly with 
your ſelves what tolerable Acconnt you will he 
able to render either ro God or Man for conti- 
nning Aa Separation in that Chnrch where even 
according to your own Judgment and Confeſſion 

: you 
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you might lawfully Communicate, Or how you 
cafi be ſaid to preſerve the Unity of the Carh.lick, 
Church, or that Communion of Saints which you 
profeſs to believe, if you ſeparate from the Com- 
munion of a Viſible, Eſtabliſhr, National Church, 
of whoſe Lawfulneſs you are ſatisfied, and from 
whom therefore you need not ſeparate. Conſi- 
der whether this be not a Cauſeleſs dividing, dil- 
uniting, and diſmembring of the Body of Chrilt, 
a high Violation of that Publick Order and De- 
cency which he has required in his Church, and 
as great a Breach of the Chriſtian Peace, as you 
can poſſibly be guilty of in the Peace of the Srate - 
In one word, conſider whether this be nor all 
that which both Scripture and the beſt Antiquiry 
repreſent, and ſo ſeverely condemn under that 
one Emphatical word, Schiſm, 

And do not think to ſalve all at laſt, by taking 
Sanctuary in the Toleration, This, you ſee, ſtands 
Neuter, leaves the State of the Queſtion as it 
found it; and does not at all interpoſe for your 
relief, bur leaves you toſtand or fall by the Ab- 
folute Merits of your Cauſe. 

Theſe therefore alone you ought to conſider 
and enquire into, viz. Whether you can honeſtly 
and ſafely Communicate withus or no? And if you 
find you can, then *tis moſt certain that you ought, 
The Law of God and the Law of Man (for the 
Toleration you ſee evacuates neither) do til] ob- 
lige you to it; and if you do not, though the 


Government excuſes you from the Penalty, yet _ - 


neither that nor any thing elſe will excuſe you 
from the Sin of Schiſm, The ſhort is, that which 
will juſtifie ſuch a Separation as this, will juſtifie 
any, and then there will be no ſuch thing as an 
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Obligation to Church-Unity, and conſequently 
no ſuch thing as Schiſm in the World. And I 
defire never to reduce an Adverſary to a greater 
Extremity than when he is forced to deny the 
very Being and Poſſibility of the Sin of Schiſm, 
that he may prove himſelf to be no Schiſmatick, 
This, Sr, is all I think neceſſary to ſay upon 
this Occaſions and Ithink I have ſaid nothing 
birt what I have well thought and conſidered, 
and what is my real Judgment, atid what will 
ſtand the Teſt, whether of Charity of of Trath. I 
have viewed and teviewed what I have written; 
and I mvſt needs declare, that I eatinot diſcern 
the leaſt flaw in the Argument of this Diſcourſe, 
nor do l fear the Severity of the moſt Critical Eye 
or Hand. Howerer, if any one of the Learned 
among the Diſlenting Patty thinks the Argyu- 
ment of this Diſcourſe may be Anſwered, and 
withall thinks himſelf ſufficiently qualified for 
the Undertaking, (for 1 declare beforeharid that 
T ſhall not think my ſelf concerned to take notice 
of every impertinent Scribler,) I fairly and free- 
ly invite him to it; and withall do promiſe him, 
for his better encouragerttent, thar he ſhall find 
me either Avte to Defend what I have written, or 
Wiliag to Sabmit. HS 


Farewell, 
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PUS I SCRIPT. 


Concernivg 


Moderation. 


I Think it very proper and ſeaſonable, in a 
word or two, to reCtifie another very Popular 
Miſtake, wherewith I find moſt Common Perfons, 
and ſome others are impoſed npon, Ir is con- 
cerning Moderation, whoſe Notion I perceive to 
be generally as much abuſed as that of Toleration, 
and to as il] a purpoſe. 

Moderation, without queſtion if rightly under- 
ſtood, is a molt excellent thing, as ſignifying, 

I, In general, ſuch a temper of Soul, and ſuch a 
government of all a Mans Thovghts and Deſires, 
Words and Attions, as may ſteer the courſe of 
Life in the middle way between the Extreams of 
Defect and Exceſs, ſo as to be always aff:ted in 
Proportion to the Greatneſs or Goodneſs of the 
End, and to the Neceſſity or Uſefulneſs of the 
Aeans. 

Or as ſignifying more particularly with rela- 
tion to the Body, fuch a due and well proporti- 
oned condutt of it, and regard to it, as becomes 
a Creature that is neither a meer Animal, nor a 
pure Spirit, but partakes of both Natures, and 
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therefore onght not ſo to be addicted to the in- 
tereſt of the Body, as to neglect the Spiritual 
Life z nor yet ſo devoted to the Life of the Spi- 
rit, as to forget he is in the Body, This way 
being as much too High, as the other is too Low, 
and the way of Man lying in the Middle. 

Thus underſtood, without all doubt Modera- 
:;0n is amoſt excellent thing, and will have an uni- 
verſa] and unconteſted Approbation, And thus ic 
is generally underſtood in all other Caſes, but 
only when it relates to Church-Conformity. And 
then by Moderation is uſually meant either an In- 
differency of doing what the Church preſcribes, 
or a doing it by Halves, or a total Qmiſſion 
of it. 

And accordingly he is accounted a Moderate 
Man, who either tis indifferently affefted tothe 
Conſtitutions of the Church, and is little con- 
cern'd whether he Conforms to them or no, and 
accordingly ſands ready and diſpoſed with or 
without reaſonable Occaſion to admit of Altera- 
tions, or who Conforms by halves, or who does 
not Conform ar all, 

All theſe in their ſevera] orders and degrees, 
g0 commonly for Men of Moderation ; and I be- 
lieve many for the procurement of that ſpecious 
Title, are tempted to appear ſo diſpoſed, de- 
fiening nothing at all worſe by it, than only the 
Reputation of Moderate Men. 

But let ſuch as run away with this Notion, 
take this Conſideration along with them, if they 
are not in too much haſte, That *tis not all man- 
ner of Moderation that is juſtly to be commen- 
ded, nor this of theirs in particular. For the 
right Eſtimation of which matter, I deſire the 
following meaſures may be conſidered, if 
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If the Obje& of our Moderation be not alrea- 
dy either by Nature or Conſtitution fixed and ſta” 
ted in a due meaſure, bur is to receive its mea- 
ſure from our Moderation, then Moderation, as 
it ſignifies an indifferency of Mind, may have 
both Place and Commendation, As ſuppoſe in 
the inſtance of Pleaſure, which becauſe an inde- 
terminate Obje&t, and of indefinite Latitude, 
capable either of Exceſs or Defect, leaves room 
for the Exerciſe of Moderation in us,. which is 
then a good and laudable thing. 

But if the Objett be already either by Nature, 
or by poſitive Conſtitution fixed and ſtated in a due 
meaſure, and is not to receive that meaſure from 
our Moderation, then our Moderation has nei- 
ther Place nor Commencation: As in the In- 
ſtance ſuppoſe of Yeriue; which being already 
ſuppoſed to be in the Mean, leaves no room for 
Moderation in us, nor would Moderation then 
be a good or laucabie thing. Nor was it ever 
thought a Commendation of the love of Vertre 
to ſay it was Moderate or Indifferent, 

Now to apply this to the preſent Caſe. If the 
Order of the Chxrch of England were not alrea- 
dy conſtituted in a ſtate and temper of Mode- 
ration, then indeed Moderation in Conformity 
might pretend to ſome Excellency and Commen- 
dation; but if it be already in ſuch a ſlate and 
temper, then there is neither Room for it, nor 
Excellency in ir, But rather on the contrary, to 
be moderately afteCted to Conformity, will then 
be as great a Commendation as to be a moderate 
Lover of Order and Reaſon, and all that's good, 
And they that like this Commendaticn, *tis fic 
they ſhould have it, 

Before 
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Before therefore Moderation in Conformity be 
made a commendable Character, and before 
Men of this CharaQter be ſo much cried up and 
ſought after as the fitteſt Perſons to be employ'd 
both in State and in Church concerns, it ovght 
to be made appear, that the Conſtitution of the 
Church is in it ſelf /mmoderate. 

This indeed is lily and indirealy inſfinuated 
by all thoſe that raiſe ſuch Clamors about Adode- 
ration. But they ought, if they would deal fair. 
ly, dire&tly to prove its and indeed wholly to 
inſiſt upvn it, and not impoſe upon the Prejudice 
and the Ignorance of the People by the ſpecious 
and plaufible Name of Aodrration. For unleſs 
it be firſt proved, that the Church in her Con- 
ſtitution is Immoderate, *tis plain, that Mode- 
ration on our parts has no room ; and that all the 
Noiſe and Stir that is made about it, is but meer 
Sophiftry with il] Deſig#. 

But now whether the Conſtitution of the 
Church be really Immoderate, I refer thoſe that 
deſire to be ſatisfied to what has been from time 
to time written in her Defence and Juſtification, 
particularly to an excellent Book very Honeſtly, 
and, as I think, very Learnedly written by DoCtor 


Puller, called, The Moderation of the Church of 


England, 
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ght 
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te 
de- |Þ | . 
air. Concerning the 

to | 
dice Sas < 
- | Divine Light. 
- THE FIRST, 
the i Being an Anſwer to a Letter of a Learned 
eer i Quaker, which he 1s pleaſed to call, 4 

| Juſt Reprehenſion to John Norris for his 

= Unjuſt RefleFions on the Quakers, in his 
4 Book Entitled, RefleQtions upon the Con- 
_ dud of Human Life, e*c. | 
. ? ; 
NY THE SECOND, | 

of Being a Diſcourſe concerning the Groſsneſs 


of the Quakers Notion of the Light with- 
7», with their Confuſion and Inconfiſten- 
cy in Explaining it. 


— 
_—_— 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE 


READER 


Tz I have net profeſſedly un- 
dertaken in the Two following 
Treatiſes to grve an expreſs and full Ac- 
count of the Drvine Light, but only ſo far 
as I bave occaſion to do it in dealing with 
my Adverſary, yet (ij my Judgment may 
be taken conce rnimg my own work, ) I think 
that even this Occaſional Account that 
occurs up and down in theſe Papers, may 
be ſo conſiderable as to give them a fair 
Right to the Title of Treatiſes concern- 
ing the Divine Light. And though 


the direft and profeſſed bufmeſs of the 


former of theſe Treatiſes be only a Private 
and Perſonal Ingagement between me and 


my 


Advertiſement to the Reader. 


my Oppoſer, get that it bas been the occa- 

of my delivering many great and con- 
fiderabte things, as well Abfolutely as 
Relatrvely conſidered, and ſuch as if read 
earefully and judiciouſby, and with a tho- 
roughly Awakened Attention, may contri- 
bute very much to the clearing of many 
uſefut T: ruths, aud ta the Ipprovement 
of the Reader in feverat curious Points of 
pecan 
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2 Anſwer to a Letter of « Learned Qua» 
ker, which he calls, A juſt Reprehenfion 
to John Noris of Newton St. Loe, for his 
unjuſt Refletion on. the Quakers, in 
his Book Entitled, RefleFions upon the 
Condutt of Human Life, &Cc. 


——— 


By the Authoz of thoſe Reflections. 


"oF Hong) I do not think it any great piece of 
Ignorance or Defect of Learning, not to be 
rightly acquainted with the'Quaker's Principles, 
which if I knew them never ſo well, would add 
bur little either tomy Knowledge, or to my Opt- 
nion of it ; yet 1 am withal ſo ſenſible of that 
Right, which even the meaneft Perſons and Par- 
ties have to Juſtice and Fair Dealing, that I think 
I ſhould not be able to juſtifie my miſrepreſenting 
thoſe Principles, of which I might be very ex- 
cuſably Ignorant. 

And ſince this is the thing laid to my Charge, 
and that with a great deal of Paſſion and angry 
Reſentment, not to ſay Rudeneſs and Incivility, 
I think I may be allowed to be ſo far concerned 
at the Indifment, as to endeavour to acquit my 
ſelf of its not ſo much for the Honour of my 
'7udgment (which 1 do not conceive at preſent to 
lie much at ſtake) as for the Juſtification of my 
$11ts 
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Sincerity : Which though I ſo peculiarly valne, 
that I might be allowed to be a little warm in 
the Vindication of it, eſpecially coming after ſuch 
a provoking and affronting Adverſary, yet [ 
hope I ſhall be able ſo to temper my Spirit and 
govern my Pen, that the Defence ſhall not be near 
fo paſlionate as the Charge. 

I confeſs indeed, I did not expect any great 
Civility-of Addreſs from a Man of this ſullen 
Tribe, whoſe viſible Mark and Character is R#- 
ſticity, and who are generally at as great Defi- 
ance with all Courtlineſs of Style, as of Behaviour. 
But yet I thought that the Gertlemar and the 
Scholar (for ſuch it ſeems is the Quality of my 
Adverſary) might ſo far ballance and over-rule 
the Quaker, as to contain him within the Limits 
of Ordinary Decency, and keep him on this ſide 
Rudeneſs and Scurrility. To be blunt and down- 
right is one thing, but to be rude and abuſive is 
another. And however I might expett the for- 
mer from him, and excuſe in him as a Quaker, 
yet of the latter I thought he would not be guil- 
ty as a Gentleman, Indeed the leaſt that I could 
expect from a Perſon of Mr. Yickrs his Educati- 
on and Quality, was, that he would not be nci- 
vil, eſpecially in his firſt Onſet, and writing to 
a Perſon that was a Stranger to him; and who, 
though he does not look upon himſelf to be ſo 
great as to be above Contradidion, may yet 
juſtly think himſelf conſiderable enough to ex- 
pedt and deſerve fair and civil Language. But 
inſtead of this he falls foul'upon me, after ſuch a 
rude, violent and paſſionate manner, as is below 
the Breeding even of a Water-man, and ſuch as a 


| Man of any Temper would be aſhamed to be 


guilty 


yo” JI OE OS EY 
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guilty of, even in the ſudden Heats of common. 
Diſcourſe. | Which may tempt ſome unlucky 
Fancies to imagin, | that he has exchanged his 


Cold quaking Fit for an Hot one, and that the 
Light within is turned into a Flame. 

\ I cannot in Juſtice deny, but that for a Man 
of his Way, my Adverſary is pretty conſiderable 


for his 'Senſe "and Learning, (notwitkRanding 


that he endeayours to repreſent -me as a Dunce 
and Blockhead'as well as a Knave) and T-believe 


he would have. ſhewn more of each, and with - 


better Advantage, if the Violence of his Paſſion 
had.not diſturbed the Clearneſs and Order of 
his Thoughts, and put him often out of his 
Guard. For Paſſion is the great Contrariety to 
Reaſon, and will draw a Cloud over the bright-' 


| eſt Mind. The quiet and ſedate Soul is moſt fit 


for. the Contemplation of Truth, as the calmeſt 
Weather' is commonly the moſt ſerene, If Love 
be. blind, Arger I am ſure is much more ſo; and 
there is this remarkable difference between then 
Wars of the Per: and thoſe of the Sw6r4, that tho. 
the Soldier may fight tomoſt Advantage in Hot 
Blood, the Diſputant will reaſon beſt in Cold, 

But leſt Iſhould appear guilty of afalſe Charge 
in this reſpe&, as he ſays Iam in ſome others, 
and be thought to miſrepreſent the Temper and 
Behaviour of my Adverſary, as he ſays I do his 
Principles, T think it neceſſary for 'my own Se- 
curity, to give the Reader ſome” Acconnt of 'the 
Paſſion, Rudeneſs and Abuſiveneſs of this Aggreſ- 
ſor, before I proceed to conſider the Argument. 
of his Paper:. 7 Cm INE Tn 

And here (to paſs by the Rovghneſs and the 
Magiſterial Ayre of the Title Page, where at firſt 
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Daſh he aſſumes the Office of a Cenſor, and un- 
dertakes to Reprebend, taxing me with, no leſs 
than Falſe Refreſentarion, Confuſion and Self- 
Contradiftion, which I think might be more pro- 
perly left, to the bo; avs of the Reader, or bring 
up the Arrear, than be placed in the Front of the 
ook) Lappeal for the Truth of this'Charge to 
the following Paſſages. gs 

When firſt (fays he, pag. 3.) eraſes thy Re- 
flefions upon the Conduft of Human Life, &c. ! 
14s, and ſtill am pleaſed with all that tends to the 
Propagation of Original and Neceſſary Truth, but 1t- 
Joyce where I find it ſpring from an upright Mind, 
pure Intention, and. clean Veſſel, What Reaſon 


has he to queſtion or prejudge the Uprightneſs of | 


my Mind, or the Purity of my Intention, or the 
Cleanneſs of my Veſſel? Either. this is very im- 
pertinently, or yery uncharicably ſuggelle + El- 
ther he means nothing by it, or he means ill. 
And that he does ſo, he-has.taken Care to ſatisfic 
the Reader, by explaining himſelf more fully 
in the very next Words, For whoſo (ſays he) un- 
wertakgs to reprehend the Intelligible. Conduft of 
Human Life, ought firſt to purge himſelf from the 
Irregularities of bis Moral Condutt, which docs 
Cloud and darken his Underſtanding, What a 
ſcurvy malicious Inſinuation is this! For tho 
the. Words abſtractly conſidered be a- Propo- 
fition-of Univerſal Truth, and may bear an inno- 
cent and inoffenſive Senſe, yet conſidered with 
their Occaſron, and with their Applicatjon-to me, 
if they ſignifie any thing they muſt ſigniſie ill ; 
there muſt. be either an intolerable Impertinence 
in them, or a great deal of Malice and Cenſori- 
ouſneſs. For does he not by this plainly inſinuate 
to 
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Pn: * > 
to the World that T atn an ill Man, and that there 
are mY tlarities in my oral Condutt'as 
make me gnfit'to reflet upon the /releftanl Cotfl 
du& of Human Life And 'would' not any” orie 
that knew noching of nie ary othetwiſe than'by 
this Paper of his) and wete to'take his _— 
of me from hence, be'tempted to conclude, that 
Ewas a Mati of a looſe arid debanch'd Converſi 
tion? Now if Tdeferye this Character, [ have no- 
hit$ to compfato of ; bur if 1 do not; (and Taps 
peal even to'Mr. Yickris himfelf, nay, even tothe 
World, whether I'do or no) then this is 4 
very uncharitable 'atd very unchriſtian Inſſtoe 
tion. Ss ay 
And yet as bad as it is, he has mote of the ſame 


75 and that notwithſtanding wharhe ſays of himſet 
5 inche Paragraph immediately following, thathe 
1 is far froma Spirit of Detrattion. Which Paſſage 
I think ſhould either have been lefc ont, or fer at 
2 greater diſtance from the foregoing one, where- 
in, there ſeems to be ſo ftrong a Savonr of that. 
Spirit. As there does-in what follows, when (p.4-) 
1 He charges me with deſpiſing the Teſtimony of 
3 God throbgh the Meanneſs of the Inſtruments: 
3 Applying to methart of the Apoſtle to the Theſſa- 

lonians, chap. 4. v. 8. He therefore that deſpiſeth, 
deſpiſeth pat A14n but God, who hath alfo given unto 

us his Holy Spirit. ' Which Allegation I ſhall a1- 

low to be pertinent, when he has proved thoſe 
* Hiftruments he talks of to be equally inſpired with' 
2 rhe Apoſtles : But till then he miſt give me leave 

7 to think andcall It a Blaſphemons piece of Arro- 


gance. For it can be no leſs to make Deſpiting 
the Qnakers the ſame with deſpiſing God, unleſs 
it be proved that the Quakers are Divinely in- 

Aa 2 ſpired, 
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ſpired,. : When- 1 ſee this done, 1; ſhall allow. of 
ther Expreſſion;In.the mean _while.I, muſt beg 
Ms: Vickri not to, be angry, if 1.tell him thar it 
Hyts. me in, mind. of ;a. Story I haye heard of a 
aker in:Q+/ord, who whey ſome of the young 
lors for l9me,Rudeneſles and Diſturbances 
he, had.. been guky of in. the, Colledge, bad 
brought him.to the Pump to pump,him, while he 
#98 doing his Penance, impudengly cried gut, 
Tamp 01, Pup ons iyou Pump not #16, but the Lord, 
I will not ſay, Mr. #5ckrs bis \Expreſſian is exactly 
2,piece with this, but there is. ſa much Reſem- 
lance. between them, thar aſſoon as I read one, 
I could no chuſe but think of Yother. | 
.. But he gages on, in his Cenſorious.and Unchari- 
table RefleQtionss, for after behad quoted ((P.6.) 
that Paſſage out of the Book of Wiſdem, chap. 1. 
V..4+ Into a malicious Soul Wiſdom will not enter, nor 
dwell in the Body that us Tubjett to Sin. - For the Ho- 
ly. Spirit of. Diſcipline will fie. Deceit, and remove 
from Thoughts that are withaut Underſtanding, 
and will not abide when Unrighteouſneſs cometh in. 
For Wiſdom ts a laving Spirit, and will not acquit a 
Blaſphemer of his Words ;, for God 3 the Witn(ſs of 
his Reins, and a true Beholder of his Heart, and an 
Hearer of his Tongue. Therefore he that. ſpeaketh 
whrighteous things can't. be hia, neither ſhall Venge- 
ance when # puniſbes;paſs by him, All which in the. 
abundance of his Civility and Chatity -he has 
thought fit to apply.to me :- He. proceeds to add, 
Now ſeeirg theſe Sayings are true and righteous, and 
that ?1z5 poſſible to profeſs this Dofrin of: the Divine 
Word, Light, Grace, Spirit of Wiſdom and Truth, and 
the teachings of it, and yet not peſſeſs it, nor be learn'd 
of .it, no led by it, Fut nkilft preaching of it to others 
q 


| WD. SO 
to be a Caſt-a-way : 'I adviſe thee to.conſider'in whit 
Ground and Nature thou yet ſtandeſt and liveſt try 
and what Spirit lives and rules in thee. I'thankhinr 
for his" Advice, but not for -that* ſpiteful and 
ſtrangely cenforious Inſinyation'that goes along 
with it, which' #mqgunts* tono lefs; than thar'E 
am one of thoſtinalicious Souls-into'which Wilſ- 
dom will'not'entef 5/ that 1am deceirfo], without 
Underſtandfg) anrighreons, and/# Blaſphemier 
Fhat tho'Fprbpreſs* the Dodrin of the Divitte 
Light, yer'1donotpoſſeh ir, nor ant led by ir;but 
while { preach iPro others, amy'niyfelf' a Cait-82 
way ; which Tikink i 25bad 95 0he Man caniwell 
ſay of anothet Ynd Fer tis whar fie-plainly Hf 
nuates;' if there'be' any Cornettion or Pertinehed 
i what he fayg/t27 17 1024222, T2 120A 5 
But fedring His hall not beth Fer plain enonghs 
and leſt \th& 456 candid" Reader: ſhould miſs bY 
Meaning; he*ptoceeds,! Harhelht Yr jighreonſweſs 
tnred in thro Self love and "Efttim; Which blinds 

"Eye; ans bdnſerrthe Tongue" to Tpeak anright ed 
things ? Het&he” chitges 'me with WnrighreouR 
neſs, Anibition” end /Self:1ove2 -whith laſt-heas 


pleaſed to heiphiter to ſch/atcefrravagant pitch} 


as to make tritart Idolater, and x hatbf'the worR 
dort, as tide! iny elf ro be my God? "Foray 
he,' I; or Self exalted 10 ſir incth& Temple of God,'ah 
God itt ther?” Whist a Flight of Cen ſeriouſneſs 28d 
Uncharity is this! For belides' the Heinouſntſ 
of the Charge: (i being as" batfas/car bt Taigof 
the' Devil midſelf; "that he thkes SAP His Gdd, 
there being nothing fo oppoſite'rs/Chirity-whiah 
refers all't6'G6d) a2 Self: For which refets'all t5 
3ts ſelf) Tay; 'beſides the Feftoaline fy of the 


| Charge} 'tis alſo of fact &pardeuRt Nature, 4 


AAaz3 were 
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were 1 indeed guilty of it, itwopld be impoſlible 
far any Maſi, mych more for MF. Kickris, who is 
4 mecr Stranger, owe, withont. 2 Nivine Revela- 
tion ever to know, For Scif-love 1s a Vice of the 
Heart, and one of,the molt later. and retired of 
all the Vices that are lodge a} there,: and conſes 
quently - ot 0 his] gment. goly. wha is 
2 Diſcerner;of the ,Heart,; iQ whomA)l Hearts bg 
pen, all Deſires known, and fpm mhom no Se+ 
cret is hid. Gog, Alone. can fel far. Self is ax- 
Alted either in me, orig any Man elie:'And theres 
fore Mr. Yickri had, much bets have left me10 
His. Judgment, than to fit in þ Kimment upon . me 
bimſcif, and-paks, ſo, ſevere a Sentence in a Cauſe 
that does not, canner fall within his. Cognizance, 
Nor is he ſatisfied with repreſenting me 25. 30 
il-2dax, but he.myſt alſo find falt, with me for 
keiag a Scholar..,. Art thox not degkgng thy ſelf wich 
thy; corrape Wiſcam, (fays be ), which the For 
bidgen. Frict,. and will prove, Folly yu, the end? Ry 


wh.ch I ſuppoſe he muſt mean Philoſophy, ;and_ 


the- Study,of Arts and Sciences, 'whigh he will 
needs have fo he corrupt Wiſdom, and the Fpr- 
bidden Fruit... .Now.tho 1aot.gnly;grant, but.in 
8 Trcatile; pyrpoſcly written! yponthis Subjec, 
have.exprefly: contended, andt. L; miſtake not, 
__ Jemonli7oigd, that cophdering the preſent 

\Mang: the; Study of Learns: and Knows» 
Feng is na:fargher allowable, than as 'tis candu- 
Live to the. maxalizing of his Lites and that al 


Proſecution of. it; beyond ar; beſide rhis End, is a8 


ammoderate.and;blameable Cyxighty; yer Lhopy 

35 far as it, is apt,to, ſerve the. Intereſt af a gaod 

Life,. there; is no reaſon to. diſallow'of condemn 

It .F ho it be not to be allow 'd any: ak 
; thin 
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I think it may and muſt be allowed fo far. And 
herein Ithiak I ſtate the meafure of proſecuting 
Learning and Knowledge in a due mear, between 
the Extreams of thoſe over-inquiſitive Spirits on 
the one hand, who ſet no Limits to their Curio- 
ſity, and thoſe narrow and coatrafted ones on 
the other who confine it roo ſtraitly, condemn- 
iog all Human Learning in groſs, under the re- 
proachful Appellations of Carnal Reaſon, Corrupt 
Wiſdom, Vain Philoſopby, and the likes under 
which CharaQters I think it ought not to be re- 
preſented, as far as it is apt to ſerve and miniſter 
to the Intereſt of Religion and a good Life. And 
that.it may be ſerviceable to that purpoſe, I 
might undertake t0 ſhew, but that the excellent 
Mr. Boyle has ſaved me the trouble in a late 
Treatiſe upon this very SubjeR, call'd, The Chri- 
ey Firtuoſo, I cannot therefore but wonder 
what ſhould make Mr. Vicki (who. is himſelf 2 
Schalar) thus condema all Human Learning in 
groſs, under the Name of Corrupe Wiſdom, and 
blame me for deckjug my ſelf with it, eſpecially 
conſidering that a little after (Page 10.) he ſup- 
poſes the Divine Light to aſſiſt che Natural Fa- 
culties of the Soul in the Attainment of Artsand 
Sciences: Why then does he tel] me of decking 
my {lf with my Corrupt Wiſdom ? W har, does 
the Divine Light aliliſt tbe Natural Faculties of 
the Soul in the Attainment of Corrupt Wiſ- 
dom, and ſuch as will prove Folly in the end? 
Gan that Wiſdam be corrupt, which is taught 
us by the Aſſiſtance of the Divide Light? Or is 
that Light to. be eſteemed ' Divine, whoſe [n- 
ſtruCtions are ſo corrupt? How are thele things 
conſiſteat, unleſs Mr. Yickrs will be underſtood 
Aax4 | not 


( 360 ) 
not of condemning Human Learning in general 
as Corrupt, but only that which is the ObjeCt of 
my particular Study ; as if my Studies were'not 
directed to the ends of a good Life, which would 
be as a great a Cenſure, as the other is a Contra- 
difion, So that in ſhort, he is neceſſarily reduced 
to this Dilemma, Either he condemns Human 
Learning in groſs, as corrupt, and 'then he con- 
tradifts himſelf, in making the Divine Light aſli- 
ſtant to it; or he condemns the particular mat- 
ter of my Study as corrvpt, and then he Cenſures 
ge, | | 
As he does again moſt unpardonably, (Page 
7.) telling me, that I wilfully blaſt the Fame of 
Gods Name and Work in the Parth, in and by bu 
People, becauſe they agree not with Many Ways and 
Conceited wiſe' Notions. Which is a Charge next to 
that of committing the Sin againſt the holy Ghoſt, 
For does Mr. Vickris conſider what it is wilfully 
to blaſt the Fame of God*s Name'and Work > 
Or does he confider how intimately acquainted a 
Man had need be with another Man's Interior, 
to be able to pronounce what Yegrees of Wilful- 
veſs there are in'bis Overt At? Does he well 
conſider this? The beſt Apology 1 can make for 
him, is to ſay, that he does nor.” ' And yet as if 
he had faid nothing amiſs, but were ſecure of 
the Truth of his Charge, he wipes his' Mouth, 
and very gravely applies to me [two of the molt 
ſevere Texts of Scripture that he'could pick ont 
In all the' Bible, namely, the 12th Yer/e of 'the 
2d of Peter hie' 29, and the 10th Yerſe of the 
Epiſtle of St, Fuze, ' which though 'through' a 
prilty Modeſty he would not ſpeak out, I ſball. 
The Words are, Bii theſe, a4 natural Brute Bicfh 
Ha mad; 
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made to be taken and deſtroy'd, ſpeak.evil of the things 
that they underſtand not, and ſhall utterly periſh in 
their own Corruption. And again, -But theſe ſpeak 
evil of thoſe things which they know not , but what 
they know naturally a5: Brute Beaſts, -in-thoſe things 
they corrupt themſelves, Upon my Word very ci- 
villy, and very charitably applied: But there are 
ſome Men, whothough they revile thoſe they diſ- 
affeft never ſo bitterly, ſo it be done with the 
Solemnity of a Text, and in Scripture Phraſe, 
'think they charge in Armozr, and havea Warrant 
for their moſt abuſive Scurrility. And fo having 
poured out the Dregs of his Venom, he concludes 
this Reprehenſion-Part, having (as he words it) 


"diſcharged himſelf to:me on the. aforemention'd 


occaltion. I think 'he might veryproperly ſay, 
. He has diſcharged himſelf, having thrown up ſuch 
a deal of Choler and other Filth... Indeed (Poor 
Man) his Stomach was very Foul, and *twas high 
'time to have it clear'd. And yer ?cis not all up yer 
he has not yet fo fully 4/charg'd himſelf, bur 
that we find him Reaching again toward the End 
of the Book, For after he had paſs'd adilinge- 


tivous Refleftion: upon' my Reaſon and Conſci- pay, , I 


ence, in wiſhinp'they were both reform'd; (which 
iniplies, that at-preſent they are:both'very cor- 


rupt)-and after he had charg'd\:me .with no leſs p 
than Evil Preſumption and Blaſpbemy againſt ſome 


that dwell in Heaven,'' and Prophaneneſs into the 


"Bargain, in the' Extravagance of his: Zeal and 


Paſlidn he cries our, What art thou;\ O Zan, that 
boaſt eft thy ſelf ? 'Art thou wiſer than tby Maker ? 


Threatning me withal in the Style, and with the 
Authority of a Prophet, that God ſhall confound 


my Wiſdom, and bring to nought my Under- 
itanding 


ge 15. 
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( 362) 
ſtanding wherein it is exalted , for be hath de- 
termin'd to Kain the Pride of all Fleſh, the Mouth 
of the Lord hath ſpoken ir : Taking for granted 
that my Underſtanding is exalted beyond its due 
limits, & that] abound with Pride. Whichindeed 
are al] of them fine Cenſurgs, conlideripg the ill- 
neſs of che things ſuggeſted, and tbe little Know- 
ledge Mr. Yickys has of me; upon whom he is 
pleaſed: to beſtaw one ſtroke of Civility more at 
parting, telling me, Thu « writes for the clearing 
of Truth's Teſtimony from the Rubbiſh thou baft caf 
thereon, What a rude uneducated Pen does this 
Gentleman write with ! Whether it be bis An- 
ger, or his ill Nature, or his Perſwaſjon, that ſo 
uncivilizes him, 1 will not ſtay'to examin z but 
ypon the whole matter, Ithink he has given we 
No ſmall occaſion to ſuſpeft that this was written, 
not fo muck for the Clearing of Truth as for the 
clearing, that is, the d;{cbarging himſelf, and the 
ridding his Stomach of 8n unedfie Load, which 
now he is diſcharg'd of, I hope he will ſleep in 
quiet. 3 1 
, And thus having given the World a View of 
ſome of the Rudeneſſes of this Author, (for in 
mercy to the Reader as well as tomy Adverſary, 
I have not.ſet down all) I-now-dare appeal to the 
ſame Judge, :whether ſuch foul refleCting Expreſ- 

ſions as theſe become either. the. Breeding of a 

Gentleman, or the Charity of, a' Chriſtian, or 
the Pretenſions of a Quaker. | I ſay, the Preten- 

fions of 'a\Quakerz for tho the Qyakers do; not 
pretend to the External Civilities either of Lan- 
guage or Behaviour, but rather ſeem to diſtin- 
gnviſh themſcives by an oppoſite Kuſticity in each; 
yet 'cis well known that they make high _— 
| ons 
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tenſians to Charjty, particularly. to that moſt 
Chriſtian part of it that conſiſts in Adeekveſs and 
Gentleneſs, in Patience and Long-ſaifering, in 2 
quiet and paſliye. temper of Spirit. - To thefe 
(as *ris well known) their Pretenſions run fo high, 
as t0 offer to turn thg.other Cheek { the Smiter z 
n3ys $yen to ſcruple 'the, Lawfulngls of War, 
which it ſeems is too rangh a thing fas ſuch calm 
inoffen{ive Creatures as they, all made up of Love 
and Sweetness. :.. TAIT 
But now let any: bat.2 Quaker judge how we 
Mr. Yickris has majgseind this CharaQter, H 
I beeg.never ſo groſs.in miſrepreſenting the Qua» 
kers Principle, Icould not have deſery'd fuch a 
Barbarous Treatment from him or if ] had, yet 
it. would not have been conſiſtent. with his fa 
highly Chriſtian Pretenſions to give jt. me. No 
he ſhould have ſuffer*d rather, 3nd have return'd 
Good for Evil. At leaſt he ſhoujd have had fo 
much. regard to their fo greatly pretenged Prin» 
ciple of Meekne/s, 2s notto ſulter. hinſelf co rug 
intp ſych Iatemperances of Paſſion.and Language, 
as; he-appears naw tobe gritty of, Is this the 
Charity, is this the Mecknefs of a,Quaker ? If 
it be, then Sir Animamea, Let myiSpn) be-with 
the Philoſaphers, fill 1 ſay ?- Qr with-ghe Men 
of the. World, os indeed. with; any Mens; rat ber 
than with ſech! a bitten foul month'd Segt as this 
What-the: Temper: of this Geotheragn ig-in- hjs 
Converſation: I know not, þotif- be governs his 
Tongne- no betger:then he daes.this Pea: (and 
'Uus ſtrange if be; ſhould) I think-*Fyopld:be.a 
Bleſſing: doth: to-hirpſelf. and others; if . be. were 
Speechleſs. For the ;Langvage-of-the latter is o 
very foul, that I believe the Arch-Angel in- bis 
| Diſpute 
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did notonly uſe better ro him, (which would be 
fk but a ſmall 'matter) but receiv'd better from him. 
[8] 1 Fm ſure*he could*not well receive worſe. And 
Ny, now we are ypon Scripture-Alluſion, I ſhall beg 
leave to effer'one Text to”Mr. Yickrs his Conſi- 
(4K deration, tt Tequital to thoſe many ſevere ones 
Qi. * he has ſer beforemine. This Gentleman is'both 
I9:.- by his Prineiples and by his expreſs Declaration 
in this Paper, a great Deſpiſer of. that Wiſdom 
which is from below (otherwiſe by 'him call'd 
4h corrupt” Wiſdom) and a great Pretender to'that 
$3& Wiſdom which is'from above; let him hear then 
{2 and conſider” what St. James ſays, The Wiſdom 
Jam. 3.17, that is from above firſt pare; then peaceable;portle, 
&c. With which I conclude-this part, and' fo 

paſs on from-the Paſſion'to the Argument that is 
contain'd'in this Paper. geek. 3 

And here, if there be any 'Dependencetupon 

that Saying; that Strong Paſſions produce weak-Av- 
puments, "1 "'way* hence take a Preſage of a*Suc 

ceſsful *Ifve'tin- the preſent 'Engagemetit/! 'But 
however tbr fear of the worſt,” 1 think it ne&lls 

ry here itt the Entrance 'to:advertiſe the-Rvader, 

thar the ten now-in Debate between us, is 

hot cofteefnitig/the- Truth of the-Quakers Pfinci- 

ples? 'butWneerning the Truth of my Repreſens 

tation -of* thein;' not whether their Prifciples 

WAL are' true "i'themſelves, bat: whether-rhey:%are 
i 3 4 RY me:: "'Soithatifi Me? Phek> 
34:48 + ſhould hivethe Fortune-/to/witi the Stakes 1t 
would ory be*# private perſonal Viury, with- 
diſt” any advantage to the! Tie of OralFjr, 
'Which-i$*n6f concern'd inthe 10he of this i 
Sous: [520.6-051% ad 7 3663 i007 425? 
; This 
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his being Ate: I muſt further acquaint 
the; eader, £ FE. Book wage Mr. Vickris exe» 
cepts. againſt, as guilty of -mi [reporting their 

Sift, ana is my. ledions upon the Condutt of 
Lama Life, particularly i in the Poſt. ſcript ad- 

ded. to the Secand. Edition, where I undertake 
£6, glye ſome Account. of the. difference be- 
tmeen.my Notion of. the Divine Light, and the 
Quakers.Light within. And this 1,do in ſeveral 
Artigles diſtin&ly, which becauſe of the. frequent 
recourle, that we, ſhall have to them in, the Se- 

Juel, "It. will be a SatisfaCtion to have here ſet 
{pkg :They are therefore as follow : | 

1.;The Quakers, uſually. talk. of . this Light 
within” as of ſome Divine Communication or Mani- 
feſtation only, whereas I make it to be. the very 
Eſſence and Subſtance of the Deity, which I ſup-. 
poſe yertually to contain all things in it, and to 
be intimately united to our Minds. 

11. :The Quakers repreſent this Light within 
as a. ſort of Extraordinary Inſpiration (whence 
they have the Name, of Enthuſiaſts) whereas I 
ſappoſe. it ta. be a Man's Natural .and Ordinary 
way of. Underſtanding., 

III. The Quakers. ( if I miſtake not) confine 
their Light within to ſome certain Objects, name- 
ly,: Moral and Spiritual Truths, in order only 
to. the direftion of Practice, and accordingly 
wake It a Suppliment to Scripture, which they 
ſay is not ſufficieht- without ir, nor indeed any 
more than a, meer, Nead Letter, But now. I do 
nat. appropriate this Divine Light to, Moral or 

piritual things, but extend it as far as all Truth; 
yea, ,as far as all that is Intelligible, which I 
ſuppoſe to be perceiv'd and underſtood in, this Dis 
vine Light, as I have expiain'd It, | 


2 WP 7 4 _ 
* Iv. The Onakers make their Light within a 
ſpecial Ptivitedge of a certain order of Men, 
their own Party. Not indeed as to the 4 37a A 
becanfe they (poſt all Men to be indifferently 
capable of this Divine Hllvmination, as may ap- 
pear from their contending againſt Predeſtinari- 
on, and for Univerſal Grace.” But thorthey do 
not make it a ſpecial movie as to the Poſſibils- 
NJ, Jet they do as to the A, making none but 
thoſe of their own Way to be aCtually enlight- 
ried by it, Whereas according to my Priaciples 
this is no ſpecial Priviledge, but the comaon and 
univerſal Betiefic of all Men; yea, of all the 1n- 
telligent Creation, who all ſee and underſtand 
in this Light 6f God, without which there would 
be neither Truth nor Underſtanding, ' 
Y. The _ by their Light within under- 
ſtand ſome deteritithate form?d Dittate or Propo- 
fition, expreſly at4 poſitively direfting atid in- 
ſtru&ing them to do ſo or {p. Whereas my Light 
is only the Effie! Truth of God, which indeed 
is always preſetit to my Underftanding, as. being 
intimately united withit, but does not formally 
enlighten or inftruft me, but when I atrend to it, 
and conſult it, and read what is written in thoſe 
Divine [deal CharaQters. KerD 
VI. And Laſtly, The Quakers do' not offer 
any rational or intelligible Account of their Light 
within, neither as to the thing, nor as to the 
mode of it, but only Cert in ſome looſe peneral 
Expreſſions about the Light, which they confirm 
with the Authority of Sc. John's Goſpel, though 
they underſtand neither one nor Cother, Where 
2$ I have offer'd a Natural, . Diſfin& and Phifo= 
fophical'way of explaining both, namely, Ling 
- 
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Omniformity of the Ideal World, or the Divine 
aiy&, who has in himſelf the Effences and Idea's 
of all things, and in whom the ſame areyerceiv'd 
by us and by all Creatyres. 
Now this Mr. Yickrs is pleaſed to cenſure as 
s Miſreprefentation of the Quaker's Principle 
concerning the Light within. Bur before I pro- 
ceed to confider whether it, be or no, there are 
tieo intermedial. Paflages of his that expect to be 
taken notice of. I had ſaid in my Refleftions, 
pag. 17. ſpeaking of the Light within as unto- 
wardly repreſented by the Qunakers, that the 
thing in ir eff rightly underſtood is true, and if 
any ſuch ſhall yer call it Quakeriſmor Enthufiaſm 
that *cis fach Quakeriſm as makes a good part of 
St, John*s Goſpet, and of St. Auftin's Works. 
And fo again to the like purpoſe in my Poſtſcript, 
that if the Quakers underſtood their own Noti- 
di, and-knew. how to exptain it, and into what 
Principles to reſolve it, it would not much differ 
from mine : Of which two Paſſages Mr. Vickris 
endeavours to make a notable Advantage, and 
fancies that they mightily befriend the Cauſe of 
uakerifin, as implying « fore of Confeſſion to their FAB. 7. 
Principle, and that the Difference berween us 
would only be in Terminzs. But is the Man in 
good earneſt ? Or does he think that he writes to 
one that underſtands not what, belongs to Con- 
ſequence, and wilt be impoſed npon by any thing > 
Does it therefore follow that I confeſs the Truth 
of the Quakers Principle of the Light, becauſe 1 
allow the Notion in its ſelf ro be true when right- 
ly underſtood, that is, when taken in a right 
Senſe ? Whar, does the General Truth of any 
Nation rightly ſtated infer the Truth of this or 
that 
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that particular way of explaining it ? May there 
not be a falſe and erroneous Explication of a true 
Hypotheſis ? Suppoſe I ſhould ſay that the Do- 
Qtrin of Juſtification by Faith only 1s a true Notion 
rightly underſtood, do I thereby. confeſs the 
Truth of the Solifidiar way of underitanding it, 
who ſo explain our being juſtified by Faith only, 
as to exclade the concurrence of Obedience ? Or, 
Suppoſe I ſhould ſay that the DoCtrin of Pleaſures 
being our ſupream Good 1s atrue Dodrin rightly 
underſtood, do I thereby acknowledge it to be 
true in that Senſe of the Propoſition uſually at- 
tributed to Epicurus? Or (to put theſe two In- 
ſtances together) can I juſtly be ſuppoſed to im- 
ply that the Solifidian and the Epicurean differ 
from their reſpeCtive Adverſaries only in Termi- 
x45, becauſe I acknowledge that the Notions in 
themſelves rightly underſtood are trne ? If Mr. 
Vickris had but been at the pains to deck himſelf 
with a little more of that Corrupt Wiſdom, call'd 
Logick, he would never have impoſed upon him- 
ſelf, nor have offer*d to impoſe. upon me with 
ſuch Womaniſh Conſequences as theſe. : 
The other Paſſage that I muſt take in my way, 
is his general Complaint againſt me, for not quo- 
ting the Quakers own Words and Authors in re- 
preſenting their Principle. Now to this I anſwer, 
that having in my time read ſeveral of the moſt 
conſiderable of the Quakers Books, and (as 1 
thought) well enongh comprehended them as far 
they were intelijgible, I thought 1 might truſt my 
Memory ſo far, as to venture to repreſent their 
Senſe as toone (and that the molt, remarkable) 
of their Principles, without ranſaking their 
Books, and mnſtering up their Quotations, 
WHnmc 
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which at that time I could not very well do nei 
ther, having but few of them by me. But neither 
ſhould [I have thought it neceſſary if I had had 
never ſo many. For ſure a Man may venture to 
give an Account of one Notorious Principle be- 
longing to a certain Perſwaſton, and to ſhew the 
difference berween that and another, upon the 
Stock of his former Reading, without being ob- 
liged to bring an Author to atteſt to every thing 
he ſays, Thus were to ſtate the general Diffe- 
rence between the Carteſian and the Ariſtorelian 
Philoſophy, might I not ſecurely place ir in this, 
that the one offers to explain Appearances of Na- 
ture by Forms and Qualities, and other ſuch ab- 


# ruſe Beings, which the other chules to reſolve 


into the more fimple and intelligible Principles 
of Figure and Motion, &c. without appealing 
preſently either to the Text of Ariſtotle, or to 
the Principles of Deſcartes? Or ſuppoſe 1 was 
askt the Difference berween a Socinian and a Mas 
bametan, might I not be allow'd to ſay, that tho 
the Socinian denies the Divinity of Chriſt as well 
as the Mahumetan, and the Aahbumetan owns 
him as a true Prophet as well as che Socinian; 
yet they differ in this, that whereas the Mabu- 
metan a\lows him to have'bzen only a Temporary 
Prophet, and that his Religion is now ſuperan- 
nuated, as having had its Timez the Sociniarn 
acknowledges him to be a Prophet of a perpetual 
Authority, and that his Religion is ever obliging, 


| as being the laſt and ſtanding Revelation of 


God : I ſay, might I not be allowed to ſtate ths 
difference thus between them without Book, but L 
muſt needs be put upon fetching Proofs, Chapter 
and Verſe, out of Socinus and the Alcoran ? Mr. 

B b Vickr ts 
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Fickris might therefore well have ſpared this Ob. 


jection, withornt any prejudice either to the Bean. 


ty, or to the Strength of his Diſconrfe ; eſpeci- |: 


ally conſidering, that he himſelf is not pleaſed 
to bring ſo mnch as one ſingle Citation out of any 
one Quakeriſh Writer, (for that Paſſage of Bar- 
clay's (pag. 5.) is quoted upon another occaſion) 
to diſprove the Repreſentation of their Principle 
given by me. Now Mr. Vickri was much more 
concern'd to alledge Teſtimonies out of Authors 
than I, as undertaking to ſhew that Repreſenta- 
tion of mine to be falſe, which. I was then con- 
tented barely to propoſe, not to prove. For tho 
it was poſſible for me to give an Account (and that 
a right one too) of the Quakers Principle, with- 
out producing any of their Teſtimonies, yet it 
was not poſlible for Mr, Vicky to prove that Ac- 
count of mine to be falſe, without referring to 
their Books. Becauſe *ris one thing barely to pro- 
poſe, which was my Undertaking, and another 
thing to prove, which was his. Since therefore 
Mr. Vickrs thought fit to ſave himſelf the Trou- 
ble of appealing to Authors when more concern- 
ed to do ſo, he might well forgive it me, the on- 
Iy thing material in this buſineſs being, not whe- 
ther I quote their Books or no, but whether I have 
given a true Account of their Principle, which is 
the thing that now comes to be examined. 

And here that' Mr. Vickrs may not have the 
lcaſt Ground to ſuſpect or pretend thar I contrive 
things to my own Adyantage, by picking and 
chuſing what I can beſt Anſwer, or that I miſre- 
preſent his Arguments, by reporting them in my 
own Words, or that I omit or conceal any part 
of their Strength, I will deal ſo fairly and _ 
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ly with him, as to ſet down at large his Exceptions 
againſt every oneof the foremention'd Articles,ap- 
plying to them their reſpeive Anſwers diſtinCtly. 


Exception againſt the Firſt Article, 


I, Hou ſay*ſt, the Quakers uſually talk of this 
Light within, as of ſome Divine Commu- 
nication and Manifeſtation only. How does this 
appear to be true ? Thou quoteſt no Author for 
ic. I apprehend thou intendeſt hereby, or elſe 
thy Aſſertion has little weight or matter in it, 
viz, That the Quakers own the Light within 
to be an Accident, and not a ſubſtantial inherent 
Principle of Divine Excellency ; which is a great 
Miſtake, and ?tis to be fear'd a wilfull one too, 
ſeeing "cis generally known, and thou con-. 
feſſeſt it too, that they quote the Teſtimony 
of 7ohn the Evangeliſt for their Principle, as thou 


3 haſt done for thine, they believing according 


thereunto, Chap. 1. v. 4 1 him was Life, and the 
Life was the Light of Men : And if the Life of the 
Word be the Light of Men, then ſurely the 


thing leſs than a real Spiritual Subſtance, which 
the Soul of Man is capable to fee] and ap- 
prehend : For all things were made by him, and 
without him was not any thing made that was 
made, Fohn 1, 3, Thus thy firſt Diſtinction falls 


to the ground, 
The Anſwer. 


C_—_ for the preſent, that the Senſe intend- 
ed in the Aſſertion were what Mr. Vickris 
apprehends it (though the Antitheſts or coun- 
terpart of the Article plainly implies the con- 
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trary) that the Quakers repreſent their Light 
within after the nature and manner of an Ac- 
cident, and not as a Sxbſtantial Principle. I 
ſay as a Subſtantial Principle ; for as for a Sub. 
ſtantial zherent Principle I know not what to 
make of it, ir being the firſt time that Lever heard 
that Hnherency was an Attribute belonging to Sub- 
ſtance. Leaving out therefore by Mr. Yickrs his 
Leave this ill-ſuired Term, which I fancy hap- 
pen'd to ſlip in while he was taking a Nod over 
his Papers ſuppoſe, I ſay, my Meaning were, 
that the Quakers repreſent their Light not as a 
Subſtantial Being, but rather as an Accident, how 
does he make out the contrary ? Why, he tells 
me this is a great Miſtake. But may Inot re- 
ply to him in his own Language, How does thu 
appear to be true ? Thou quoteſt no- Author for i, 
But tho he produces no Authority, yet he offers 
at an Argument, the Sum of which is this, The 
Quakers building upon the Authority of Sr. Joby, 
make the Life of the Word to be the Light of 
Men, and therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to make it 
a Subſtance, the Life of the Word: being confe(- 
ſedly ſo. Burt if this be all Mr. Fickri has to ſay 
for his Point, he is very, ſhort of proving w hat 
he undertakes, tho at the ſame tithe what he un- 
dertakes benothing to the purpoſe. For tho it 


| be true, that both the Word, and the Life of the 
Word are real Subſtances, yet this Propoſition, | - 


The Life of the Woyd « the Light of Men, conlide- 
red ſimply in its ſelf, without depending upon 
ſome proper and peculiar Hypotheſis that ſhall }i- 
mit and determin its ſignification, does not at 21 
infer, that the Light here is a. Subſtance. For 
the Word may be ſaid to be the Light (unleſs a 
contrary 
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contrary Hypotheſis oblige us to underſtand 
otherwiſe) Efficiently, as it cauſes our Illeminati- 
on, as it enligtitens and inſtrutts by aſſiſting the 
Underſtanding, according to the common re- 
ceived Notion, as well as Formally, by being it ſelf 
the Formal and Immediate Object of our Con- 
ception. And ſo when Chriſt ſays of himſelf, 7 
am the Light of the World, there is no neceſſity, 1 
mean from the Words themſelves, of underſtand- 
ing them in a Formal way of Predication; but 
the Senſe may very well be, what it is generally 
preſumed to be, that he is the Author, or Effci- 
ent Cauſe of our Illumination. Which is allow?d 
to be ſometimes the certain and neceſſary Acce- 
ptation of the Particle (4s, ) whereof we have a 
remarkable Example, Epheſ, 2. 14. He ts our 
Peace, that is, the Author or Procurer of onr 
Peace. And if theſe Propoſitions ate not of 
themſelves determin'd to a Formal Senſe, byr 
may aptly enough be taxen — gs well as 
Formally, then their grounding their Principle of 
the Light upon theſe or ſuch like Expreſſions 
does not infer chat they hold it to be a Subſtan- 
tial Being. 

And it does not of neceſſity neither, thoitgh 
we ſhould ſuppoſe them to underſtand that Pro- 
poſition of St, Fohbn in a Formal Senfe. Indeed in 
caſe the Word be Formally the Light of Men, 
it will truly follow, that the Light is a Subſtance, 
becanſe the Word ir ſelf is ſo. And if the Qua- 
kers do conſtrue the Propoſition in ſuch a Senfe, 
that is, Formaly, it will alſo follow that tiiey 
ought (if they will be conſiſtent with themfelves) 
to make the Light to be a real Subſtance. Bur ir 
will not follo that they actually and expreſly do 
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ſo, unleſs it were neceſſary that Men ſhould al- 
ways ſo ſtrialy attend to the Conſequences of 
what they lay down, as never to ſay any thing 
inconſiſtent with their Principles; which is an 
Happineſs that Men of more Logical Heads than 
the Quakers are generally preſumed to be, woutid 
give agreat deal to be ſecure of. So that whe- 
ther the Propoſition be taken Efficiently or For- 
mally, it does by no means follow from their bare 
guoting thoſe Words from St. John in the behalf 
of their Principle, (which yet is the only Argument 
Mr. Yickris is pleaſed to inſiſt opon) that the 
Quakers do profeſs their Light to be a Subſtan- 
tial Being, Idonot ſay they do not, but only 
that had that been the Senſe of my Aſſertion, Mr, 
Vickris is far from proving the contrary by ver- 
tue of the Argument he has uſed, 

But why muſt that needs be the Senſe of my 
Aﬀertion ? Why, becauſe otherwiſe, as he con- 
ceits, there will not be much weight or matter in 
it, No? Suppoſe this ſhould be the Senſe of it, 
(as *cis plain from the Antitheſis that ir is) That 
the Quakers repreſent their Light not as God himſelf, 
but only as a Divine Communication, that is, as 
ſomething communicated or exhibitcd by God, where- 
as I make the Light to be the very Eſſence and Sub- 
ſtance of the Deiry, &c. Will he ſay there is lic- 
tle Weight in this Aſſertion? Is not. the Diffe- 
rence very material, if true ? And that this is the 
natural, nay, the neceſſary Senſe of the Article is 
ſo evident from the Antitheſis, that I wonder 
how a Man of Mr. Yickz# his Apprehenſion could 
miſs of it. For (as he will quickly ſee, if he re- 
view the place with the leaſt Attention) the Op- 
poſition between my Notion of che Divine Light, 
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2nd that of the Quakers, is not made to conſiſt 
in this, that they make it to be an Accident, and 
1 a Subſtance ; but in this, that they repreſent it 
as ſomething only communicated, exhibite4 or 
manifeſted by God, (whether as an Accident or 
a Subſtance I was not then concerned to conſider) 
whereas in my Account it is the very Eſſence and 
Subſtance of the Deity, exhibitive of all Truth, 
and always preſential to our Mind. And there- 
fore when *cis ſaid, that the Quakers uſually talk 
of the Light within as of ſome Divine Communi- 
cation or Manifeſtation only ; the Term (caly ) 
is not excluſive of Subſtance in genera], but of 
the Divine Subſtance, or Eſſence of God. I know 
very well, and have no temptation to diſſemble 
it, that *cis the expreſs DoCtrin of the Quakers, 
that the Divine Light is a Subſtance, not an Ac- 
cident, For they make it the Principle of Re- 


generation, which they all ſay, (and bir. Kci:h Way to the 
has taken a great deal of Pains to prove it) is a ©!) ofGod, 
Subſtantial Life, as much as the Life of Vegetati-®* **: 


on, Senſation, or Reaſon is and as far as I can 
apprehend, the Notion may bez ſound and true 
enough in its ſelf, and wants only to be fix*d up- 
on aright Bottom, And | know that Mr. Barclay 
in his Apology, lately Printed in Folio with the 


reſt of his Works, favs expreſly, We underſtand Pay. 334. 


not this Seed, Light or Grace to be an Accident, as 
moſt Men ignorantly do, but a Real, Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance, which the Soul of Man is capuvle to Feel and 
Apprehend; from which that Real, Spiritual, Inward 
Birth in Believers ariſes, call'd the New Creature, 
the New Man in the Heart, 

But tho it be too plain to be denied, that the 
Qnakers make the Light to be a real Subſtance, 
| Bb 4 yet 
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yet *tis alſo as plain, that they do not makel: the 
very Subſtance of God. By this Seed, Grace and 
Word of God and Light, (lays Mr. Barclay ) where» 
with we ſay every Man us enlightned, and bath a mca- 
ſure ef it, which ſtrives with them in order to ſave 
them, and which may by the Stubbornnefs and Wick- 
edneſs of Man's Will be quenched, bruiſed, wounded, 
prefſed down, ſlain ard crucifica, we underſtand not 
the proper Eſſence and Nature of Goa preciſely taken, 
which # not Diviſible into Parts and Meaſures, as 
being a moſt pure ſimple Being, void of all Compoſiti- 
on or Diviſion, and therefore can neither be reſiſted, 
hurt, wounded, crucified or (lain by all the Efforts and 
Strength of Men. But we wiaerſtand a Spiruual, 
Heavenly and Inviſible Principle, in which God as Fa- 
ther, Son and Spirit dwells ; a meaſure of which Di- 
vine and glorious Life ts in all men, as a Seed, wnich 
of its own Nature draws, invites and tuclincs to God. 
And thu we call Vehiculum Dei, or the Spiritual 
Body of Chriſt, the Fl:h and Blood of Chriſt which 
came down from Heaven, of which all tve Saints do 
feed, and are thereby nouriſhed unto eternal Life. 
Whether there be any ſuch thing as this Yehic+ 
{um Dez, or Spiritual Body of Chriſt, (which is a 
Notion ſeveral Learned Men both before and 
ſince the appearance of Q»2keriſa have enter- 
tained upon the reading the ſixth Chapter of St, 
John) | have neither Cauſe nor Mind at preſent 
to diſpute. But I think ?cis plain from this Ac- 
count Mr. Barclay gives of the Light, that tho it 
be a Subſtance, ye ?tis not the ſame with, but 
really diſtin& from the Subſtance or Eſſence of 
God. For it isnot Dews, but Fehiculum Dei, And 
to the like purpoſe Mr, Keith, another of their 
molt conſiderable Y Yriters, ſpeaking of the _ 
z £4 YL - 
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of God, (which is the ſame withthe Light now in 


Queſtion) ſays, that it s zor the Godhead it ſelf, but yay to the 
a certain middle Nature, Subſt ance or Being, betwixt City of God, 
the Godhead and Mankind, &c. Again, ſays he, P- 130 


P. 131. This middle Nature I call a Divine Subſtance 
or Eſſence, not as if it were the Godhead it ſelf, or 4 
Particle or Portion of it, but becauſe of its excellency 
above all other things next unto the Godhead, as on ſuch 
an Account Men do call other things Divine which 
are very excellent, &c. Again, ſays he in the next 
Paragraph, This excellent and intermediate Being may 
be call'd the Divine Being, becauſe the Godhead is 
moſt immediately manifeſt therein, and awelleth in 
it, as in the moſt Holy Place, or Holy of Holies. 
More Teſtimonies I might, but I think need nor 
add, it being ſufficiently clear from theſe cited 
out of Mr. Barciay and Mr, Keith, that the Qua- 
kers do not hold their Light to be the very Sub- 
ſtance and Eſſence of the. Deity, thovgh at the 
fame time [ think they ought, and that they are 
inconſiſtent with themſelves in that they do nor. 
For that Text of St. John, In him was Life, and 
the Life was the Light of Men, which they quote to 
prove the Light to be a Subſtantial Principle, 
does not prove fo much as that, unleſs the Pro- 
poſition be underſtood Formallyy and if it be, 
then it proves a great deal more, viz. That *tis 
not only a Subſtance, (which is all they infer 
from it) bur alſo a Divine Subſtance ſtriftly 
ſpeaking, even the very Eſſence of the Deity. 
And indzed what leſs than that can be a Light to 
the Soul ? How can 3ny thing that ts not God, 
or that is created, be ſo? But *tis not my preſent 
Buſineſs to conſider what the Quakers onght to 
ſay, but what they do ſay. *T1s plain, that they 
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do not make the Divine Light to be the proper 
Subſtance of God, bur a certain middle Nature; 
and *cis as plain that I do, which lays a ſufficient 
ground of Difference between us ; ſo that my firſt 
Diſtinction is ſo far from falling to the Ground, 
that it ſtands upon firmer Ground than ever; 
and if my Adverſary has but the Underſtanding 
and the Ingenuity of a Man, I dare appeal to him 
whether he be not fairly Anſwered and Confuted 
as far as concerns this firſt Particular. But what- 
ever his Judgment be, I preſume the Judicious 
Reader will be of mine, and ſo give me leave to 
advance forward to the 


Exception againſt the Second Article. 


HY Second is as inſignificant, and like an 

Arrow ſhot at random, lights on thy own 
Head, being attended with ſome contradiction 
to thy former, Thou ſayeſt, the Quakers repre- 
ſent this Light within as a ſort of extraordinary 
Inſpiration. VVhere learn'ſt thou this? Before 
it was a Divine Communication and Manifeſta- 
tion only, and now an extraordinary Inſpiration, 
Thon wouldſt have done well to have let the 
Quakers Principle alone till thou hadft learn it 
better, and more honeſtly to repreſent it. Is not 
Extraordinary, more than Common, or Commu- 
nication and Manifeſtation ozly * Have not the 
Quakers declared the Light to be Univerſal, as 


well as Divine, in its Gift and Manifeſtation to 


the Sons of Men? Ir is certainly true they haves 
and yet I deny not but ſuch who apply their 
Minds in Obedience to the teachings of this Light 
and Heavenly Gifr, may be made Partakers of 
more, 
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more, viz. Extraordinary Gifrs and Graces by 
the Inſpiration of the ſame Spirit. If for this 
they have the Name of Enthuſiaſts given them, as 
in this SeCtion of thy Poſtſcript, tho it be in De- 
riſion, they will rejoyce in it; for it ſhall be as 
an Ornament of Grace to their Head, and Chains 
about their Neck. Again, in the ſame Seftion 


- thou ſay'ſt 1 ſuppoſe it, viz. The Light within 


to be 4 Mars natural and ordinary way of Under- 
ſtanding. And juſt before;thou madeſt it to be the 
very Eſſence and Subſtance of the Deity, which 
arethy own expreſs Words: See thy Corfufion 
and Self-contradicion, By theſe Words, a Man's 
Natural and Ordinary Way of Underſtanding [ 
take theeto intend the ſame thing as in pag. 77, 
where thou call'ſt it Reaſon and Conſcience ; and 
yet at the ſame time calPſt it, The Divine a5y&» 
and Region of Truth, in which are hid all the 
Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge, the great 
and univerſal Oracle lodg'd in every Man's Breaſt, 
whereof the ancient Urim and Thummim was an 
expreſs Type or Emblem. Here thon debaſeſt 
and confoundeſt thy Principle, making it to be 
a part of Man's Nature, whereas the Principle 
of Divine Light as held by the Quakers, is a 
diſtin thing from Man's Soul, Reaſon, or Natu- 
ral Conſcience, viz. a more excellent Spirit and 
Principle. And herein I confeſs is a material 
Difference betwixt thy Principle of Light and 
the Quakers, as thou haſt expreſt it. Sure am, 
It is a great Error to render the Divine ay: by 
which all things were made, and are upheld, to 
be no higher a Principle than Man's Reaſon and 
Conſcience, or natural and ordinary way of Un- 
derſtanding, whick Reaſon is a Property Eſſential 
NT to 
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to him as Man. I confeſs to know the things of 
a Man, according to that Scripture, 1 Cor. 2. g, 
10, 14. But as it 1s written, Eye hath not ſeen, nor 
Ear heard, &c. By which it manifeſtly appears, 
that the true Knowledge of God and Spiritual 
Things are attain'd by the Spirit, which is ſupe- 
riour to Man's rational Principle or natural Con- 
ſcience, which may be defiled and corrupted, as 
"tis ſaid exprelly of the impure, that even their 
Mind and Conſcience is defiled. 


The Anſwer. 


3 9% S Second Exception, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral things, muſt be ſeverally conſidered. 
Firſt, He demands of me where l learnt, that 
the Quakers repreſent this Light within as a ſort 
of extraordinary Inſpiration ? Burt before I an- 
ſwer his Queſtion, I mult ſettle the Meaning of 
my own Words, which he is pleaſed to take in a 
Senſe quite different from what I intended, and 
what the ſcope and occaſion of the Article re- 
quires. When therefore I ſay, that the Qua- 
kers repreſent this Light within as a ſort of Ex- 
traordinary Inſpiration, 'cis plain from the Anti- 
theſis of the Article that my meaning is, that they 
repreſent it as a Supernatural Gift or Grace, 
meaning by Supernatural not only fomthing beſide, 
above or beyond the Nature of Man ; (for ſo alſo 
upon my Principle 'tis acknowledged to be Super- 
natural, becauſe I expreſly make it to be the ve- 
ry Eſſence of God) but fomething above or be- 
yond the common Oradcr, State or Condition of 
Human Nature, Supernatural not only as to the 
Subſtance of it, (for that's confeſt on both Hands, 
oaly 
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only more exalted upon my Hypotheſis than upon 
theirs) but alſo as to its Diſpenſation and Order, 
bzing ſuch an extraordinary ſuperabundant Ad- 
dition to the Nature of Man, as Is not neceſſary 
he ſhould always have, and without which he 
would ſtil} continue a rational and intelligent Na- 
ture. In oppoſition to which I ſaid, that *tis a 
Man's Natural and Ordinary way of Underſtand- 
ing, that is, that *cis ſo far from being ſuch an 
extraordinary Superaddition to Human Nature, 
a3 Man might be withour, and yet be a reaſonable 
Creature ; that *tis ſo much the Natural and 
Ordinary way of his Underſtanding, that he 
could not be able to underſtand at all without it : 
That he would not only have lefs Light ſhould 
it bs taken from him, but be quite in the Dark. 
In one Word, that ?cis not athing of ' Advantage 
only, but of Neceſſity, neceſſary to the very Being 
as well as tothe well or better Being of a reaſo- 
nable underſtanding Spirit as ſuch, who without 
this Light would not only not ſee ſo well, bur 
would. be able to ſee nothing, or not at all. This 
is the plain obvious Senſe of my Words, only 
drawn out more at length, whereby it appears 
that my Notion dilters conſiderably from that of 
the Quakers in this particular alſo. 

And now if this be the Senſe of my Propoſiti- 
an, (as *tis plain that ?cis, it being not capable 
of any other) I may ealily anſwer Mr. Vickre his 


Queſtion that demands of me, Where Ilearnt . 


that the Quakers repreſent this Light within as 
a.ſort of extraordinary Inſpiration ? For 'tis ve- 
Ty plain that they make this Internal Light to be 
Grace, that fpecial and peculiar Grace of Chriſt 
whereby he reſtores laps*d Man from the Cor- 
rvption 
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( 382 ) 
ruption of his Natural State. For this End, ſays 


Mr. Barclay, (that is, for the Reſtoration of Man) 
God hath communicated and given unto every man a 
meaſure of the Light of his Son, a meaſure of Grace, or 
a meaſure of the Spirit, &c. And again he calls it ex- 
preſly a Supernatural Gift and Grace of Chriſt. Not 
that I would be thought to deny the Divine Light 
to be Grace as to certain Degrees of it. So far from 
that, that I think it to be the greateſt Grace of 
God, that is, with reſpe&t to the Degrees of it, 
many of which I allow to be ſuch extraordinary 
Superadditions to the common Order or State of 
Human Nature, as Man might ſimply be with- 
out, and yet continve in the Rank and Formofa 
reaſonable and intelligent Creature, But not 
content with this, the Quakers make the Divine 
Lightto be Grace ſimply and abſolutely, as to 
its whole Natureand Kind, ſo as to be all over 
extraordinary. And if ſo, then they are ſo far 
from making it (as I do) neceſſary to a Man's 
Natural and Ordinary way of Underſtanding, 
that they muſt make it ſnch a Superabundant Ac- 
ceſſion to the common Condition of Man's Na- 
ture, as without which he would ſtill underſtand 
enough to denominate him a Rational Being. 
For certainly a Man may underſtand without 
Grace. 

But that my Adverſary may not pretend that I 
lay the whole ſtreſs of this matter upon a Corſe- 
quence, (though it be a very plain one) [ will 
prove the ſame by expreſs Teſtimony, name- 
ly, That the Quakers do make their Light to 
be according to the before-ſtated Senfe of the 
Word, ſomething extraordinary, ſomething ad- 
ded to the common way of Underſtanding, fo as 
not 
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not to be ſimply neceſſary to Underſtanding 
in general, but only tothe greater Advantage of 


it. For ſays Mr. Barclay, That Man, as he us a Apology, 
Rational Creature, hath Reaſon, as a Natural Fa-P 337+ 


culty of his Soul, by which he can diſcern things that 
are Rational, we deny not, For this is a Property 
Natural and Eſſential to him, by which he can know 
and learn many Arts and Sciences, beyond what any 
other Animal can do by the meer Animal Principle. 
So that here the Light is not ſimply and ordinari- 
ly neceſſary to the underſtanding of things, which 
it ſeems may be done by Reaſon alone without 
the Light. To the ſame purpoſe again, ſays the 
ſame Author, Mar in his Natural State (that is, 
in the ſtate devoid of this Light, which he had 
juſt before call'd the ſtate of Darkneſs) car eaſily 
comprehend, and doth comprehend thoſe things that are 
peculiar and common to him, as ſuch, And tho they 
commonly call the Natural ſtate of Man (when 
without the Senſation of this Light) a ſtate of 
Darkneſs, yet 'tis not becauſe they ſuppoſe him to 
be abſolutely dark, and to know nothing, but only 
dark as to Spiritual and Saving Truths. So that 
ccording to them there may be Knowledge and 
Underſtanding without the Divine Light, which 
therefore they muſt be ſuppos'd to look upon as an 
extraordinary Acceſſion, and not as an ordinary 
Requiſite ro Human Underſtanding. Which again 
ſets their Principle at a ſufficient Diſtance from 
mine, Tho I muſt needs do them ſo much Juſtice 
as to confeſs, that herein they ſpeak as agreeably 
to their Principle as I do to mine: For conceiving 
their Light not as the very Obj:@ of Human Un- 
derſtanding, not as that Truth it ſelf which we 
perceive, (as is plain, becauſe they do not make 
ir 
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it the Eſſence of God, as was noted above) but 
as ſomething that ſerves for the clearer Revela- 
tion or Diſcovery of that Object, that is in one 
Word, conceiving it rather as a more advantagi- 
ous Medium, than as an Obje&, they might well 
be excuſed from making ir ſimply and abſolutely 
neceſſary to Underſtanding : Whereas I conceiy- 
ing the Divine Light to be che Omniform Eſſence 
of God, and accordingly making it to be the ve- 
ry immediate Objeft of my Underſtanding, that 
very Truth which (not that Medium by which) 1 
contemplate, was obliged to ſuppoſe it ſo neceſ- 
ſary to the common and natural way of Under- 
ſtanding, that there conld be no ſuch thing as 
Underſtanding without it; which I am ſure a 
Quaker will not, or at leaſt upon his Principles, 
can never ſay. | 

And thus far the Difference between us is very 
clear and plain, and would indeed be on all ſides 
unexceptionable, but that Mr. YVickrs has here 
ſpied ont ſomething, (for which I very much 
admire the Quickneſs of his Eye-light) and that 
is a Contradiftion. Before (ſays he) it was a Divine 
Communication aud Manifeſtation only, and now an 
extraordinary Inſpiration, Is not Extraordinary 
more than Common, or Communication and Manife- 
fa'ion only? And this he takes for a ContradiCti- 
on of what was laid down in the firſt Article. 
But methinks Mr, Yickr# ſhould not undertake to 
write Controverſie, unleſs he had known better 
how to judge of a Contradiftion. For does it 
follow, that becauſe I firſt ſay, that the Quakers 
repreſent their Light as a Divine Communication 
or Manifeſtation only, in oppoſition to its being 
the very Eſſence or Subſtance of God, and _ 
wards 
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wards add (as another Step or Degree of Diffe- 
rence) that they repreſent it as an Extraordinary 
one, in oppoſition to the Natural and Ordinary 
way of Underſtanding z I ſay, Does it hence ap- 
pear that I contradi& my ſelf ? What if Extra- 
ordinary be more than Common, or Communi- 
cation or Manifeſtation only, does it therefore 
Contradit it > What, is every Addition a Con- 
tradition ? It may indeed be ſo, in caſe the De- 
gree added in the Second Propoſition were denied 
or excluded in the firſt, But is this the preſent 
Caſe? Tho Extraordinary Communication be 
more than bare Communication ſimply conſide- 
red, is it therefore denied by it ? Is it not plain 
that this is only an Abſtraftion, and not any Ne- 
gation ? For if. he ſhould take hold: of the Term 
(only, ) where I ſuppoſe his Miſtake lay, is it not 
yery plain that the Term (ozly) in the Firit Arti- 
cle is not excluſive of Extraordinary, which is ad- 
ded in the Second, but only of the Divine Eſſence 
"or Subſtance z this being the Senſe of the Propo- 
ſition, that they repreſent their Light not as the 
very-Eſſence of God, but only as ſomething com- 
municated by God ? And where then is there any 
appearance of a ContradiCtion ? But leſt Mr. Vic- 
kris ſhould not take this, (for he has now given 
me juſt occaſion to queſtion his Capacity) I will 
illuſtrate it by an Inſtance : Suppoſe a Carteſiar 
ſhoald fay firſt, That Light is ov/y the Endeavour 
of the Globules of the Second Element to Motion, 
not the Motion it ſelf; and then afterwards 
ſhould further ſay, that *cis the Endeavour of 
thoſe Globules to recede from the Center of the 
Luminous Body in a Right Line, would one of 
theſe Propoſitions contradict the other ? Tis 
Cc more 
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more than I can find if they do. But he conti- 
nues his Exception upon this part, asking me, 
Have not the Quakers declared the Light to be Uni- 
verſal, as well as Divine, in its Gift and Manifeſta- 
tion to the Sons of Men ? Well what if they have, 
may they not alſo notwithſtanding that, hold ir 
to be an Extraordinary Gift, according to the 
above-ſtated Senſe of rhe Word Extraordinary, 
as it ſignifies ſomething ſuperadded to the Naty- 
ral way of Man's Underſtanding ? Does Extra- 
ordinary in this Senſe import any thing inconſi- 
ſtent with Univerſal? Suppoſe Adam had perſe- 
vered in his Original State, and his whole Poſte- 
rity had inherited that extraordinary Grace, that 
Frenum Juſtitie, which (according; to ſome) was 
ſuperadded to the Eſſential PerfeCtion of his Hu- 
man Nature, would it have been the leſs Extraor- 
dinary, that is,the leſs a Superaddition to the Na- 
ture of Man, becauſe Univerſal ?'Sure Mr. ickrs 
muſt be but little acquainted with:the Natureof 
"Oppoſition, if he thinks there is any: between theſe 
'two things. But ſuppoſe there were, he himſelf 
Is accountable for it, and not 1. . For I have 
brooght Evidence enough to prove, that they do 
make their Light to be (as I have explained it) 
Extraordinary, and if that be inconſiſtent with 
their other Notion of its Univerſality, the Incon- 
ſiſtency lights upon themſelves, and I can't help 
that. 

And thus the Former Part of this SeCtion 4s 
ſnfficiently vindicated ; but it ſeems there is a 
Flaw in the Latter, which Mr. Fickrs endeavours 
to make great Advantage of, though it be ſuch as 
is plainly owing to the Captiouſneſs and Un- 
candidneſs of his own Conſtruttion. 4g aiv, (ſays 

he) 
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he) in the ſame Settion thou ſayeſt,, I ſuppoſe it, viz. 
The Light within to be a Man's Natural and Ordi- 
nary way of Underſtanding. And juſt before thou 
. madeſt it to be the very Eſſence and Subſtance of the 
:Deity, &c.;.£id I ſo? Then this one would think 
'fhould haye, been a Key to my Meaning to any one 
that was jnot-reſoly'd to miſunderſtand and per- 
vert it, that. he might have ſomething to expoſe 
and harangue upon. For is it in the leaſt to be 
imagin'd, or. does Mr, Vickrs.in his Conſcience 
ſeriouſly think that I, who in this very Book, and 
1a theſe very Articles he reflets upon, as well as 
in the whole Courſe of my other Writings upon 
-this occaſion, do all along earneſtly contend, that 
this Internal Light is no other than the very EC- 
ſence and Subſtance of God, ;whoſe Omniformity 
isexhibitive of all things, and is the immediate 
(bject of -our Conception, that very Truth which 
We: Concelve.: . And that 1 who m3ke this the 
ground of. Difference. between ,my Principle of 
the:Light and that of the Quakers, that they do 


-not, make it the Subſtance of God, but only ſfome- 


thing communicated by or from him, whereas I 
expreſly do: 1 ſay, can it be imagin'd that after 
all this, I ſhould ſo far forget my ſelf, as to make 
this Divine Light to be the very ſams thing with 
Human Underſtanding, and ſo confound (as he 
pretends) the Divine avy©&> with Man's Reaſon 


.and Conſcience ? Sure I ſhould he fitter to pick 


Straws In Bedlam, than to write Books, ſhould 1 
be.ſo ſenſeleſs as to make Truth and Underſtand- 
ing, Object and Faculty, God and Creature all 
one. But as this ts too groſs to be my real Mea- 
ning, ſo the Scope and Antithelis of the Article 
do plainly ſhew that it was not, *Tis plain from 
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. thence (and no candid Reader would have nn- 


derſtood me otherwife) that my Meaning, tho 
for Brevities ſake not ſo explicitly worded, was 
no other than what has been already ſuggeſted, 
viz. That whereas the Quakers repreſent their 
Light as ſomething extraordinarily ſuperadded 
to the natural way of Underſtanding, (as ſuppo. 
ſing two diſtin Lights in the Soul) and ſo not 
abſolutely neceſſary to Underſtanding as ſuch, 
which according to them may be without it : Ion 
the contrary making but one way of Under- 
ſtanding in all, ſuppoſe this Light to be ſo far 
from being ſuch an Extraordinary Superadditi- 
on, that *tis ſo requiſite to the Natural and Or- 
dinary way of Underſtanding, that there is no 
Underſtanding without it. And ſo when I ſay, 
Pag. 77. This us Reaſon, this is Conſcience, *tis 
plain enough that I mean no more than that this 


'(namely the Light) is that whereby I perform 


Acts of Reaſon and Afts of Conſcience not that 
it is my very reaſoning Faculty, but that where- 
by I reaſon and diſcourſe, as furniſhing me with 
Idea's for my Contemplation. And if this be the 
Natural and Neceſlary Senſe of my Words (as | 
believe Mr. Yickris muſt needs he ſenſible that it 
is) then his whole following Harangue about my 


confounding the Divine aby@ with Man's Na- 
tural Reaſon and Conſcience is quite ſpoil'd, Þ 
and from a piece of Rhetorick becomes a moſt 
trifling Impertinence, (or to borrow a Stroke of | 
Oratory from him) /»ſignificant, and like an Ar- Þ 


row ſhot at Random. 
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Exception againſt the Third Article. 


N thy Third SeCtion thou com'ſt in with a Sa/- 

vo Errore, If I miſtake nor, the Quakers con- 
fine their Light within to ſome certain Objects, 
namely, Moral and Spiritual Truths in Order 
only to the DireCtion of Practice. How ſhouldſt 
thou do otherwiſe but miſtake the Principles of 
others, ſeeing thou art ſo confuſed about thine 
own ? However, I muſt tell thee ir is no ſmall 
Fault at ſuch an Uncertainty to expoſe Peoples 
Principles; and "tis an Abuſe to ſay, -that the 
Quakers confine the Light within, Ir is Divine, 
Supernatural, and Uncircumſcribable; in it are 
hid all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge. 
Where have the Quakers taught otherwiſe ? Have 
they not teſtified and declared the Light and the 
Spirit of Truth are one and the ſame in being, 
which will gnide zzto all Truth, John 16. 13, The 
Quakers believe this Divine Light to be the 
Quickner of their Underſtandings to Know, and 
of their Wills to Love and Praftiſe all Truth, 
and that it aſſiſts the Natural Faculties of the Soul 
in the Attainment of neceſſary Arts and Sciences, 
as well as capacitates it to Know and Praftiſe 
Moral and Spiritual Truths. Thou may'ſt read 
what the Author to the Boak of Wiſdom ſays on 
this Subje&, inthe gth and 1 oth Chapters. 

And whereas thou ſay'ſt, the Quakers make the 
Light within a Supplemento to Scripture, which 
they ſay is not ſufficient without it, nor indeed 
any more than ameer dead Letter. I anſwer, Theſe 
Words Supplement to Scripture are thy own, nat, 
ours; and this ſeems to be a Compolition of thy 
CC. 3 own 
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own Notion of the Quakers Faith concerning the 
Holy Scripture, without any Quotation of their 
Words or Writings; and as *cis an ObjeCtion is 
built vpon tliy miſtake in thy former Section, 
viz. The Quakers repreſent this Light within a4 a 
fore of extraordinary Taſpiration. Which hath 
been already Anſwered, proving the Univerfali- 
ty of the Divine Light in Man; which conſider- 
ed, there is no juſt Cauſe, for this is an ObjeCti- 
on againſt the Quakers aſligning the Scriptures 
to be inſufficient without the Light, becauſe the 
Knowledg of the Holy Scriptures cannot occur to 
the Underſtanding without it, and the Formalrea- 
ſon thereof is irs Preſence and Manifeſtation. The 
Quakers believe that Chriſt Jeſus by his Divine 
Light within, doth in theſe Days, as in the Days 
of his Fleſh, expound, fulfil, and open to the 
True Believers the Holy Scriptures, which accor- 
ding to the Apoſtles Exhortation to Timothy, 
Chap. 2. 3,15. are able to make wiſe unto Salva- 
tion, (Note) through Faith which ts in Chriſt Je» 
ſus, The Word Supplement in this Senſe, I hope, 
will be found no Error, but according to thy 
Conſtruction of the Quakers repreſenting the 
Light within as a ſort of Extraordinary Inſpira- 
tion, Seft. 2. or ſpecial Priviledge of a certain 
Order of Men, their own Party, as in Set. 4. 
And then making them to ſay the Scriptures with 
relation only to the DireCtion of Practice, (as thy 
Lines import,” Sef. 3.) are not ſufficient without 
it, nor indeed any more than a meer dead Let- 
ter, 1s to render the Quakers not only fingular 
and erroneous in their Principle of the Light 
{which ſhall be more duly obſerved in'its place) 
but alſo contemptuons of the Holy Scriptures as 
uſcleſs 
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uſeleſs and inſufficient toall but themſelves, which 
is a great and hainous Abuſe of a Society of Peo- 
ple, without Cauſe and Provocation, and con- 


trary tothe Publick and Known Aſſertions both 
by Word and Writing, who believe according to 


the ſame Apoltle to Timothy, Ch,2.3,16,17. that 
all Scripture, &c. And this ſhall ſuffice for an An- 
ſyer to thy Third Section. 


The Anſwer. 


T* I delivered my ſelf with more than ordinary 
Caution and Reſervedneſs in this Article, ir 
was becauſe of my abundant Concern, leſt I 
ſhould injure thoſe whom I was repreſenting by 
a falſe Charge; tho I think ir is too much for 
Mr, YVickrss to condemn me for miſrepreſenting 
them, and yet to upbraid me with my Tenaer- 
neſs in doing ſo at the ſame Time. But I find 
upon further Examintion that I needed not to 
proceed with ſuch Suſpenſe in this matter, being 
ſo fully aſſured of my being in the right here, as 
well as in the other parts of my Account, that 
had I the Liberty to New-C aft this Article again, 
it ſhould be in the very ſame ould, Mr. Vickrs 
indeed tells me that iz an Abuſe to ſay the Dua- 
kers confine the Light within. And I tell him, a- 
gain, that 'ris an abuſe in him to ſay, that this 
is my Charge. I never ſaid abſolutely and ſim- 
ply that chey confine the Light within, (which 
would imply a Confinement to Perſons) but that 
they confine it to ſome certain Objects, namely, 
Moral and Spiritual Truths, in order only to the 
DireCtion of Practice. And that they do thus 
confine the Light is as plaia - and certain as 
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that they hold it, if Mr, Barclay may be allow'd to 
underſtand their Principles. For ſays he, As God 
gave two great Lights to rule the outward World, the 
Sun and Moon, the greater Light to rule the Day, 
and the leſſer Light to rule the Night ;, So bath be 
given Man the Light of his Son, a Spiritual Divine 
Light to: rule him in the things Spiritual, and the 
Light of Reaſon to rule him in things Natural, Here 
It 1s very plain, Firſt, That he ſuppoſes two dl- 
ſtint Lights in the Soul, the Divine Light, and 
the Light of Reaſon, or the Natural Light, 
which by the way ſufficiently confirms what was 
ſaid in the laſt Seftion concerning their making 
the Divine Light an Extraordinary Communica- 
tion, that is, Superacceſſory to the Natural Light, 
or Man's Natural and Ordinary way of Under- 
ſtanding, which might remain intire and unextin- 
guiſht, tho ſeparated from the Divine Light, as 
being a Principle wholly diſtinct from it, and 
that ſtands upon another Bottom. Contrary to 
what I contend for, namely, That there is but 
one Light in the Soul of Man, which is the Di- 
vine Light, wherein we ſee and perceive all 
things, and by which we naturally and ordinari- 
ly underſtand, *Tis alſo very plain in the ſecond 
place, That as he ſuppoſes two diſtinct Lights in 
the Soul, the Divine and the Natural, ſo he 
aſſigns them two diſtinct Offices, no leſs diſtinft 
than Day and Night, the Divine Light being to 
direct in things Spiritual as the Sun rules the 
Day; and the Natural Light being to dire& 
in things Natural, as the Moon governs the 
Night. Each it ſeems has its proper Orb and 
Provinces and they can no more interfere with 
one another's Order, than the Syn can _ 
ne 
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the Government of the Night, or the Moon aſ- 
ſume to her ſelf the Conduct of the Day. And 
if this be not to confine the Divine Light to ſome 
certain Objects, namely, to Moral and Spiritual 
Truths, I know not what is. Tis confined as 
much to ſuch Objects as the Sun is confined to 
the Day, and I deſire no more, thinking that 
to be Confinement enough. If Mr. Yickrss had 
been but half ſo much confined to Civility and 
Good Behaviour, he would have treated me 
with more Humanity and Courteſie than he has 
done in ſome parts of his Book. | 

I might be more liberal of Quotations upon 
this occaſion, if I thought there were any need 
but ſince that already produced is ſo expreſs to 
the purpoſe, I ſhall only take notice of a Re- 
markable Paſſage in the Preface to Mr. Barclay's 
Works, lately Printed in Folio, where the Inge- 
nious Author giving an Account of his Apology 
for the True Chriſtian Divinity, makes one 
himſelf for the Scholaſtick manner and way of 
its Compoſition, which it ſeems was in Tender- 
neſs to Scholars, and in Condeſcenſion to their 
Education, His Words are, The Method and 


Style of the Book may be ſomewhat Singular, and Pag. 21. 


like a Scholar ; for we make that ſort of Learning, 
20 part of our Divine Science, &c, Where 'tis 
plain, that hy that ſort of Learning, he means 
Human Learning, thoſe Arts and Sciences which 
are the common Objets of our Academi- 
cal Studies, And that by our Divine Science 
he means that Knowledge which is ſuperna- 
turally communicated to them by the ſaving 
Light of Chriſt, whereof he had diſcourſed be- 
fore, So that when he ſays we make that ſort of 
Learns 
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Learning no part of our Divine Science, it come; 


to as. much as if he had ſaid, We make Human 


Learning, pr thoſe Arts and Sciences which are the 
common ObjeFts of” Academical' Study, to be no part 
of that Knowledge which ts ſupernaturally communi. 
cated to ws by the Light of Chriſt. And if Human 
Learning be no part of that Knowledge which 
comes by the Divine Light, then the Divine 
Light is not extended to Human Learning, and 
conſequently muſt be confin'd toSpiritual Truths, 
the very Province which Mr, Barclay had aſlign'd 
it before. 

And to this Suppoſition the Thread of their 
former Principlenaturally leads them. For ſup- 
poling the Divine Light to be an Extraordinary 
Communication of God, that is, ſomething ſu- 
peradded to the Natural and Ordinary way of 
Underſtanding, there is all the reaſon in the 


| World that they ſhould aſſign to it Divine and 


Spiritual Objects as its proper Sphere and Pro- 
vince, ſince Natural things were before ſuffici- 
cently diſcernible by a Natural Light and Princi- 
ple. Eſpecially conſidering that this Divine Light 
Is alſo conceiv'd and repreſented by them as that 
very Grace of Chriſt whereby Men are Converted 
and Saved, and which was given to them by 
God for that very purpoſe. For ſo Mr. Barclay 
in his 5th and 6th. Propoſitions, reckoning up 
the Ends and Purpoſes for which the ſaving and 
ſpirirual Light (as he calls it) was given by God, 
makes them toconſiſt in making manifeſt allthings 
that are reprovable, in teaching all Temperance, 
Righteouſneſs and Godlineſs, and (in general) in 
Lightning the Hearts of all in order to Salvation. 


So then it ſeems this Light is purely i order 8 
Sat- 
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Salvation, and conſequently ought to be confined 


to the things that concern it, that is, to Divine 
and Spiritual Truths in order to the DireCtion of 
Life and Manners, Herein therefore they are 
conſonant to their Principles : As they do thus 
confine their Light to Spiritual things, ſo they 
ought thus to confine it. © For what has Grace to 
do with the things of Nature ? And as they follow 
their Principle, fo 1 follow mine, For not con- 
ceiving this Internal Light as any thing ſuper- 
added to the ordinary way of Man's Underſtand- 
ing, but as that whereby he naturally and ordi- 
dinarily Underſtands, and not conceiving it after 
the manner of Grace neither (I mean as to its 
ſimple Kind, tho I allow it may have that Eſtima- 
tion in ſome of its Degrees) but rather as accord- 
ing to the Natural Order of Human Ungderſtand- 
ing: Thad no reaſon to confine it (as the Qua- 
kers do) to Divine and Spiritual Truths, bur to 
extend it to all Truth without Exception, which 
I ſuppoſe to be equally perceivable in this Divine 
Lighr, which as being the very Eſſence of God, 
muſt be equally exhibirive of all. 

But Mr. Yickrs will ſtill] have it an Abxſe to 
ſay, that the Quakers confine the Light within. 
For, ſays he, It # Divine, Supernatural, and Un- 
circumſcribable, and in it are hid all the Treaſures of 
Wiſdom and Knowledge, Alluding, I ſuppoſe, to 
that of the Apoſtle concerning Chriſt, Col. 2. 3. 
Burt tho they do make it to be Divine and Su- 
pernatural, yet I do not ſee how they can make 
it, or he can call it, Uncircamſcribable, ſince (as 
has been obſerved in the preceeding Pages) they 
do not make it to be the proper Eſſence or Sub- 
ſtance of God, bur a certain middle Nature be- 

tween 
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tween God and Man: And for the ſame reaſon 
he cuts himſelf off from all Pretence to that Texc 
concerning the Divine Word, that in him are hid 
all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge, 
which indeed is very applicable, and carries a 
very appoſite and emphatick Senſe upon my Hy- 
potheſis, who make the Divine Light within to 
be the very Divine a*y©- himſelf, the Subſtantial 
and Eſſential Wiſdom of God ; but muſt be al- 
together 4/#rpt upon his, who either does, or by 
the Principles of Quakeriſm is obliged to make ir 
not the very Eſſence of the Deity, but ſomething 
of a middle Nature. 

But ſays he, Have they not teſtified and declared 
the Light and the Spirit of Truth are all one and the 
ſame Being, which will guide into all Truth? John 
16. 13. And Ido not at preſent well remember 
whether they have or no, nor ſhall I give my ſelf 
the Trouble to enquire, thinking it altogether 
impertinent. But ſure I am, that they have often 
teſtified and declared that the Light is not the pro- 
per Eſſence of God, but a certain middle Being be- 
tween God and Man : and if they will afterwards 
teſtifie and declare that *tis the very ſame with 
the Spirit of Truth (which is really and truly 
God) I think they will evidently teſtifie againſt 
themſelves, and declare Contradictions, and then 
'ris no great matter what they zeſtifie or declare. 
But beſides, ſuppoſe they did make the Light to 
be one and the ſame with the Spirit of Truth, 
which according to that of St. Fob», will guide 
into all Truth ; yet tis plain from the foregoing 
Meaſures that they ff, and from the Context 
of the place, that they ozght to mean it only of 
Spiritual, Saving and neceſſary Truths, which 

may 


( 397 ) 
may very well conſiſt with their ſuppoſed Con- 
finement of the Light. 

But how can this be fo confined, when Mr. Yic- 


kris teſtifies again, and declares that the Divine Pag. $9- 


Light does aſſiſt the Natural Faculties of the Soul in 
the Attainment of Arts and Sciences ? But how is 
this conſiſtent with what he ſays in the Beginning 
of his Book, where he calls this Corrupt Wiſdom, 
and'the Forbidden Fruit, and what will prove 


_ Folly in the End, and'the Wiſdom that' is Below, 


and that which God's Wiſdom from Above ever 
did and will confound ? See the:Inconſiſtency and 
Unſincerity of this Writer !'When it would ſerve 
his tura to diſparage and beat down Human 
Learning, then *tis Corrupt VViſdom, Forbidden 
Fruit, and I know not what. ' And 'when he had 
another turn to ſerve, (that is, to contraditt 
me)-then this Wiſdom, as corrupt as it is, is 
taught us by the Inſtruftion of the Divine Light. 
But ſtay, Sir, tho this Divine Light: be not as 
Jon ſay the very Eſſence of God, yet is it ſo far 
divided againſt him, as to teach what is contrary 
to him, and what his Wiſdom ever did and will 
confound ? Are the Divine Light and the Divine 
Wiſdom at ſuch Defiance with each other ? But*tis 
Mr. Yickrs that is at Defiance with himſelf, and 
I am afraid will not eaſily be reconciled. For if 
the Divine Light teaches this ſort of Wiſdom, 
then *tis not Corrupt, which contradiats what he 


aid in the other place; and if this ſort of Wiſ- 
dom be Corrupt, then the Divine Light does not 4po/ogy, 
reach it, (as being a Pure and Clean Principle, F- 33% 


and ſuch as cannot conſent to any Evil or Wickedneſs ) 
which contradi&ts what he ſays kere. So that ei- 
ther way Contradiction is his Doom, 
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As to- what: I ſaid concerning the Quakers 
making the Light within a Supplement to Scripture, 


. &c. it was not intended 25.9 direct and particular 


 ,ObjeCtian againſt them, of..it {x1f, bur only to 


confirm the other, wherein they are charged with 
confining it to, Moral and. Spiritual .Truths in 
order to the Direftion of Practice, For that, þe- 
Ing the acknowledged End and Uſe of .Scriptare, 


' It ſeems an high Preſumption, that what is mage 


a Supplement. to the Scripture, is alſo intended 
for the very ſame End and'Uſe. And therefore 


Mr, Vickri need not have oppoſed himſelf againſt 


this as adiretand particu}ar QbjeCtion, it being 


not by me either intended- or uſed as ſuch. For 
whatever my Thoughts may be concerning the 


Sufficiency-qr-Ioſufficjency of the Scripture with- 
out the inward. Light, I had no occaſion then, 
nor have any Mind at preſent to engage in-a 
Diſpute about-that matter. Only: I would defire 


_ Mr, Vickrss and his Brethren by the way to con- 


Infticur. 
Theolog. 


Pag. 253. 


ſider, whether they can anſwer that Argument of 


. Epiſcopiui, whereby he-proves the Vanity and Ab- 


ſurdity 'of the Spiritualiſts, (as he calls them)-in 
making the [ward Word the Interpreter of Scri- 
pture. Either (ſays he) they will bave that inward 
Word, as they call it, to have an intelligible Senſe in 
it, or not t9 have an intelligible Senſe. If they will 
have it to contain an intelligible Senſe; then they muſt 
grant that that Senſe being perceived by the Unader- 
ſtanding may be pronounced and expreſſed by outward 
Speech, And if ſo, then it follows that this Senſe 
may alſo be-written, ſince whatever us pronounced by 
the Mouth, may alſo be expreſſed in Writing, But 
thenithis written Senſe will again be nothing elſe thax 


an external Word, which being expreſt in Letters 
wi 


( 399 ) 
will according to them be nothing elſe but an inky Let- 
ter cr Scripture, which they deny to be ſuſficient.. But 
sf they will have this inward Word to have tn it no 
intelligible Senſe, or that may be pronounced, or writ- 
ren, then it will neceſſarily follow, that this their Word 
& no Word, or only a vain fooliſh Word, - For ſuch 
uſt that Word be which has no 1ntelligible Senſe. If 
they ſay, that this Word is not perceived but by bim 
upon whom it 1s immediately impreſſed by God, Then 
I ſay again, Either it #s impreſſed without any yntelli- 


gible Senſe, or with it, 1f without any, then the ſame 


Difficulty will return, vi. That 'tis a vain and foobſb 
Word. But if it be imprinted . with intelligible 
Senſe, then what hinders but that it may be expreſſed 
and written? And then how will « differ from that 
written Word we have hitherto treated of ? © 

But he tells. me that theſe Words, ; Supplement 
to Scripture, are my own, not theirs. It may be 
ſo, {I will not ſtand with Mr. Yickrs fora Word, 
fince he is ſo kind to me as to acknowledge all 
that I intended by it, namely, That the Light 
is. the Interpreter of Scripture, and that the Scri- 
pture'is not ſufficient without it 5 without deny- 
ing that *cis not any. thing more than a meer 
dead Letter,.a Phraſe uſually applied by the Qua- 


kers to the Scripture conſidered in its-ſelf, as un- , 


accompanied with the Teſtimony of the-Internal 
Light. For the further clearing of which Noti- 
on, when any of them write next, I would deſire 
them to take the Argument of the before-mentio- 
ned Learned Objettor in their way. 

He tells me again that this, as *cis an ObjeCti- 
on, is built ppon my Miſtake in my former Secti- 
GN, viz. That the Quakers repreſent this Light 
within as a fort of Extraordinary Inſpiration, 
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( 40) 
which he ſays has been anſwered already in pro- 
ving the Vnjverſality of the Divine Light. But 
I anſwer, Firſt, That this was not intended as a 
particular Objeftion of its ſelf, but only to ſe- 
cond and inforce another. Secondly, That if it 
be an Objeftion, it is not built upon what he 
ſuppoſes, which is only a miſtake of his own 
concerning my meaning by the Word Extraord;. 
mary, which becauſe by me not oppoſed to Uni- 
verſal, cannot be ſaid to be any way anſwered 
by his proving the Univerſality of the Divine 
Light. Then as to what he ſays afterwards con- 
cerning my rendring the Quakers contemptuous 
of Holy Scripture, as uſeleſs to all but them- 
ſelves, in regard that *tis held as adead Letter 
without the Light, which Light according to my 
Conſtruftion of their Principle, is an Extraor- 
dinary Inſpiration, and a ſpecial Priviledge of a 
certain Order of Men, their own Party, I an- 
ſwer, That indeed the Scripture would be made 
uſeleſs to all but themſelves upon this double 
Suppolition, 1: That ?tis adead Letter with- 
out the Light. And, 2, That this Light is their 
own peculiar Priviledge ; but then this latter 
(upon which the Strength of the ObjeCtion turns) 
was not abſolutely charged upon them by me. 
For as for the Term Extraordinary, it has been 
more than once noted, that it was not uſed in a 
Senſe oppolite to Univerſal. And as for their 
making the Light a ſpecial Priviledge of a cer- 
tain Order of Men, that this is not to be under- 
ſtood in ſuch a Senſe as will lay any Ground for 
my Adverfary*'s Complaint, will ſufficiently 
appear, when I come to conſider his Exception 
againſt the Fourth Article, to the Examination 
of which I now procecd. Ex- 
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Exception againſt the Fourth Article, 


HE Fourth is a down-right Fallity, viz. 
The Quakers make their Light within a 
Special Priviledg , of a certain Order of Men, 


3 -their own Party. Not indeed as to the Poſli- 


bility, yet they do as to the Act, making none 
but thoſe of their own way to be actually enlight- 
ned by it. This is fo abundantly confated by 
the Writings in general of thoſe People, more 
particularly in the afore-recited Book of Robert 
Barclays, which conſidering thou haſt read, 1 am 
the more amazed at thy Aſſertion. They ſay all 
are aCtually enlightned by it, all are calFd, but 
all have not obey ?d, according £0 thoſe Scriptures, 


[  Micahs. 8. He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is 


good, &c. 1 John 9,3,19. I Cor.13. 17. Tit.2.11. 


I &c. Thy Diſtin&tion of a Poſlibilicy, and not 


actually with reſpeC&t to the Divine Illumination 
of this Principle is trivial, tho not with reſpect 
to Salvation by it. The Capacity or Poſlibility is 
not, nor can be in Man abſtra& from the aCtual 
illuminating Power and Spirit, no more than 
ſeeing, if the Light be not ſeparate from the Eye, 
The Quakers have, and ſtill do declare that 


3 Chriſt Jeſus the Light of the World, is the Uni- 
7 verſal Free Gift of God, for the Benefit of all 
[3 Men, in order to their Salvation, And is not 
7 this Common, yet Special Priviledge, becauſe 
23 dearly purchaſed and freely beſtowed on loſt 
[3 Man? That thou may'ſt not want occaſion to tra- 
4 duce the Quakers, thou haſt ſo mach overdone it 


in this SeCtion, as to contradict thy ſelf in the 
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: ( 402 ) 
enlightned according to thy Principle is no ſpe- 
cial Priviledge, but the common and univerſal Þ 
Benefic of all Men, yea, of all the Intelligent Cre- Þþ 
ation, who all ſee and underſtand in this Light of Þ 
God, without which there would be neither Truth F 
nor Underſtanding. On the contrary, Se. 5. | 


thou ſay'ſt, thy Light does not Formally enlighten Þ* 


or inſtruct thee, but when thou carefully attends | 
to and conſults it, and read what is written in | 
thoſe Divine Ideal Characters. The like Doftrin | 
thou haſt, Pag. 71; of thy Book, Se. 5, and 6. || 
where treating of thy double Illumination of the | 
Divine a4iy©;, v3z, Fundamentally and Potenti- þ 
ally, or elſe Effeftually or Actually ; in the former Þ 
Senſe (thou ſay*ſt) he enlightens every Many in Þ 
the latter, only thoſe who duly conſult him and Þ 
attend to him. See what Contradiftion thy Þ 
ſtrain'd Notions run thee into. One while to be Þ 
aQtually enlightned, is the Common and Uni- Þ 
verſal Benefit of all Men ; another while only of | 
thoſe who conſult it and attend to ir, and all to Þ 
avoid being thought to Symbolize with the Qua- Þ 
kers in thy Notion of the Divine Light. Thy Þ 
Diſtinction of Potentially and Aftually can have Þ 
no more 1n it than the Difference in the Subje@, Þ 
the one Univerſal Att of the Word or Light en- Þ 
lightning every Man, comprehends both. Theſe Þ 
are but new invented Terms to expreſs the moſt Þ 
ancient, and more Divinely, and better reveal'd Þ 
Truths of the Goſpel, | 


The Anſwer, 


HIS Exception ſeems to have in it the molt : 
..L of Subtilty and Artifice, and to be the moſt Þ 
"1 ; fair Þ 
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( 493) 
fait and plauſible of any : But I make no great 
Queſtion but that it will have as fair and clear an 
Anſwer as any of the reſt, And becauſe a Que- 
ſtion well ſtated, and put in a good Light, is half 
reſolyd, 1 ſhall firſt of all define the Senſe and 
Meaning of my own Words in this Fourth Arti- 
cle, that ſo it may appear what ir is that I there 
affirm, & what he does or ſhould deny, & wherein 
the Point of the Queſtion between us lies. Now 
when I ſay that the Quakers make their Light 
within a ſpecial Priviledge of a certain Order of 

Men, *cis plain, Firſt, in general, from the Ar- 

ticle its ſelf, that I do not mean as to the Capa- 

city or Poſſibility, but as to the A#. For I grant 
as to the Poſſibility, that they ſuppoſe all Men to 
be indifferently capable of the Divine Illuminati- 
on, as appears from their contending againſt the 

Dodrin of Abſolate Reprobation, and for Uni- 

verſal Grace, I do not therefore make them to 

confine the Light as to the Poſlibiliry, but only as 
to theAt.And then as to theAtt(in which reſpect 


_ alone I ſay they confine it) it is alſo very plain, 


that I mean not the At of Having or Poſſeſſing the 
Light (for I know very well that 'cis one of their 
Fundamental Tenets, that God has Communica- 
ted and given unto every Man a Meaſure of the 
Light of his Son, a Meaſure of Grace, or a'Mea- - 


ſure of the Spirit, as Mr. Barclay expreſſes it) Apology 
bat the Act of being enlightned by it. And that P: 33*» 


this is my Meaning, the Tenor of my Words do 
ſufficiently ſhew, becauſe I there ſay, Tho they do 
not make it a ſpecial Priviledge as to the Poſſibility, 
yet they do as to the Aft, making none but thoſe of 
their own way to be attually enlightned by it, Where 
by A it is plain that Imean not the Aft of Poſ- 

| Dd 2 [eſſion, 
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( 4c4 ) 
ſeſſion, but the Attof Illumination. For Mr. Vic- 
kris is to conſider, that *tis one thing to have or 
to poſſeſs the Light, and another thing to be aCtu- 
ally enlightned by it. And they who very zea- 
louſly contend for the Univerſality of the former, 
may at the ſame time, and that without any In- 
conſiſtency, confine the latter, Which is the 
thing that I affirm the Quakers do, viz. That 
though they do not confine the Light either as to 
the Poſlibilicy of being enlightned by ir, or as to 
the At of having or poſſeſſing it, yet they do 
confine it as to the At of Illumination, That 
they do thus confine it, I will firſt ſhew, and then 
conſider what he alledges to the contrary, which 
I think is a fair and diſtin way of Proceed- 
ing. 

That the Quakers do confine the Light as to 
the At of Illumination to certain Men, or to 
Men of a certain Order, I think will be readily 
granted me, if I can ſhew that they do thus con- 
fine It to the Regenerate, And that they do ſo, 
{ believe I can not only render exceeding Proba- 
ble, but even Demonſtrates which 1 undertake 
todo in this Form of Argument : 

They that do exclude all Men that are in their 
Natural and Corrupt Eſtate from the actual I]Ju- 
mination of the Divine Light, do confine the 
Divine Light as to the ACt of Illumination to the 
Regenerate. | 

But the Quakers do exclude all Men that are 
in their Natural and Corrupt Eſtate from the 
Acvual Illumination of the Divine Light, 

Therefore the Quakers do confine the Divine 
Light as to the AQt of Hiumination to the Rege- 
nerate. | 
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The firſt of theſe Propoſitions is moſt evident. 


The Second I prove thus :. 

They that do exclude all Men that are in their 
Natural and Corrupt Eſtate from any Serſarion 
or Feeling of the Divine Light, they do exclude 
all Men that are in their Natural Corrupt Eſtate 
from the Actual Illumination of the Divine Light. 

But the Quakers do exclude all Men that are 
in their Natural and Corrupt Eſtate from any 
Senſation or Feeling of the Divine Light. 

Therefore the Quakers do exclude ajl Men 
that are in their Natural Corrupt Eſtate from the 
Actual Illumination of the Divine Light. 

The Firſt of theſe Propoſitions is again moſt 
evident. ' And for the Proof of the Second, 
which alone requires it, Iappeal to the Teſtimo- 


ny of their moſt Authentick Writer Mr. Barclay, Apology 
who in his Fourth Propoſition ſpeaking concern- p. 310. 


ing the Natural Condition of Man, gives this ex- 
preſs Account of it, that he is not only fall'n, 
degenerated and dead, but deprived of the Senſa- 
tion or Feeling of this Inward Teſtimony, or Seed of 
God; And us ſubjeft to the Power, Nature and Seed 
of the Serpent, which he ſows in Men's Hearts, while 
they abide in this Natural and Corrupted Eſtate. 
From whence it comes, that not only their Words and 
Deeds, but all their Imag inations are Evil perpetually 
in the ſight of God, as proceeding from this depraved 
and wicked Seed. Man therefore as he.s in thus ſtate 
can know nothing arigbt ; ;yea, his Thoughts and Con- 
ceptions concerning Goa and 'T bings Spiritual (until he 
be disjoyn*d from this evil Seed, and united -to the 
Divine Light) are unprofitable both to himſelf and 
others. Thus Mr. Barclay. Now. how far Man 
in his Natural and Corrupt Eſtate may be capa- 
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' They are his own expreſs Words, And if they 
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ble of conceiving rightly, either of God, or of 
Divine things, *cis not my preſent Buſineſs'to en- 
quire or diſpute. But whart I obſerve from theſe 
Words of Mr. Barclay is this, . That Natural 
Men, or Men in their Natural and Corrupt Eſtate, 
however they may have the Divine Light in then 
Seminally or Radically, yet they have not (while 
in thar ſtate) any Senſation or any Feeling of ir. 


have not any Senſation or Feeling of the Light, 
then they are not aCtually enlightned by it, which 
agrees with the Diſtintion before laid down, 
that tho they have the Light as to the Ac of Poſ- 
ſeſſion, yet they have it not as tothe AQ of 1]- F 
lumination. And if all Natural Men are exclu- F 
ded from the aftual Illumination of the Divine Þ 
Light, then 'cis plain that the Divine Light as to Þ 
the Act of Illumination, (tho not as to the At Þ 
of Poſſeſſion) is confined to the Regenerate, Þ 
Which was the Propoſition I undertook to 
prove. Th 
And that: all Natural and Unregenerate Men, 
tho they have the Divine Light lodg'd in them, 
are yet ſuppoſed. to be deprived of all aftual 1l- 
lumination by it, may be fairly colle&ed from 
another remarkable place in Mr, Barclay, where 
he uſes this as an Argument to prove, that the 
Light is a Subſtance not an. Accident, becauſe it 
may be in the Heart of wicked Men without de- 
nominating-them, that-is, as appears by the Te- 
norof his Diſcourſe, without affecting them, or 
deriving any-influence or Vertue upon them. His 
Words are theſe, We know it to be a Subſtance, be- 
cauſe it ſubſiſts in the Hearts of Wicked Men, even 
while they are in their Wickedneſs, Now no Acci- 
dent 


( 497 ) 
dent can be in a Subjeft, without it gives the Sub- 
Jeit its own Denomination ;, as where Whiteneſs 1s in 
4 Subjeft, there the Subjef+ is call'd White. S9 we 
diſtinguiſh betwixt Holineſs, as "tis an Accident, 
which denominates Man ſo, as the Seed receives a 
place in kim; and betwixt this Holy Subſtantial 
Seed, which many times lies in Man's Heart, as a 
naked Grain in a Stony Ground. So alſo, as we 
may diſtinguiſh betwixt Health and Medicine, Health 
cannot be in the Body, without the Body be called 
Healthful, Becauſe Health is an Accident. But 
Medicine may be in a Body that is moſt unhealth- 
ful, for that it is a Subſtance, In which Words 
Mr. Barclay does, as far as Ican judge, plainly 
imply, that wicked Men, tho they have the 
Light really and truly in them, as well as thoſe 
that are good, yet they are not aCtually enlight- 
ned by it. It is indeed in their Hearts, but it lies 


dormant there like hot Embers cover*d up under 


the Aſhes, without affefting, or denominating, 
or enlightning them. For it ſeems, it lies in them 
as anaked Grain in a Stony Ground, and as Phy- 
ſick in a Body that is not at all wrought upon by 
it; that is, it lies there, and that's all. Which 
amounts to as much as if he had faid in the 
Words of the before-mention'd Diſtin&ion, 
that they have it indeed as to the Act of Poſſeſſi- 
on, but not as to the ACt of Illumination. Which 
muſt therefore be confined to good Men'only, or 
to the Regenerate. = 
To this purpoſe I might cite many other Paſ- 
ſages which occur up ard down in the Writings 
of Mr. Barclay, as when he ſays (as he does 
frequently) that the Divine Light or Seed lies in 
wicked Men, hurt, bruiſed, wounded, ſlain,” yea, 
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Apology and buricd. And when he ſays that in thi Seed | 
P- 334 in the Hearts of all Men is the Kingdom of God, | 
. 4s in Capacity to be produced, or rather exbi- || 
Ibid. bited, according as it receives Depth, is nouriſh'd | 
and not choaked. And when he - ſays that 
this Seed was in the Phariſees, as a Seed lying || 
in a Barren Ground, which ſprings not forth, | 
&c. But I forbear more Quotations, having 1 
think already produced enough to make it plain 
and out'of queſtion that they do exclude all wic- 
ked Men from the aCtual Illumination, though 
not from the aRual Poſſeſſion of the Divine 
Light; or which is all one, that they confine 
the Divine Light to good Men, to the Reze- 
nerate, as to the ACt of Illumination, tho not 
as to the Act of Poſſeſſion. In ſhort, All have 
it, but the regenerate only are actually enlight- 
ned by it. 

* I may urge this alſo as another Argument to 
prove that they do confine the Light as to the 
AR of Illumination to a certain number of Men, 
becauſe (as every body knows that has had the 
leaſt Converſation either with them or their 
Writings) they do confine it only to thoſe that 
turn their Soul and Mind inwards unto it, (for 
till then, as the Prefacer to Mr. Barclay's Works 
ſays, Man is darkneſs ) at the ſame time ſuppo- 
ſing that-not all, but a very few do ſo convert 

. themſelves unto it. Upon which double Suppo- 
ſition are grounded their ſo often repeated Ad- 
monitions and Exhortations to thoſe they addreſs 
their Writings or Diſcourſes to,that they would 
zurh their Souls inwards unto the Light, that 
they would mind, heed, follow it, and 'wait up- 
on it in 'quietneſs-and filence, &c. All =—_ 
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( 409 ) ] 
would be extreamly ridiculous and impertinent, 
if either Men might be enlightned without can- 
verting themſelves to the Light, or if it were 
certain and neceſlary that all Men ſhould ſo con- 
vert themſelves to it. Since therefore they do 
confine the Light as to the Act of Illumination 
to thoſe that convert or introvert themſelves to 
it, and at the ſame time do not make all Men ta 
do ſo, it appears plainly that they do confine it 
to acertain number of Men. | 
And ſince again (as is well known) they look 
ppon themſelves as the only Profeſſors and Em- 
bracers of the Truth of God, and theonly Fol- 
lowers of the Light, and the only Converters of 
themſelves to it, (which it ſeems is ſo much the 
proper CharaQteriſtick of a Quaker, that when 


any one is Proſelyted to their way, 'cis ordinary 


for them to ſay, Such an one is turrd to the Light ) 
I think I had very good reaſon to ſay that they 
confined the Light to their own Party, meaning, 
(as plainly appears, and as I have often ſugge- 
ſed) not as to the Capacity or Poſlibility, nor as 
to the A& of Poſſeflion, but only as to the Act 


of Illumination. That tho other Men as well as - 


themſelyes, yea, all Men have the ſame Light in 
them, yet they only ſee by it, and have attual 


Illamination from it, becauſe they only turn 


themſelves unto it, and (to expreſs it in their 
more peculiar Phraſe) are ward with it. Where- 
in I think they differ again ſufficiently from me, 
who-am ſo far from confining the Divine Light 
inthe leaſt reſpect or degree, that I extend. it as 
a common-Benefit'to all Men without Exception, 
yea, to all the- Intelligent part of the Creation 
(which by the way I do-not find-they do, _ 
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q ( 410) | 
do I ſee how upon their Principle they can, ſince | 
making it the Grace of Chriſt they muſt confine | 
it to Mar ) and that not only as to the ACt of Pol. 
ſeſſion, but as to the aCt of Illumination too, be- | 
cauſe I expreſly ſay, that they all ſee and under. | 

: 
} 


ftand in this Light of God, without which there would | 
be neither Truth nor Underſtanding. | £ 


Now to conſider what Mr. Vickrs alledges to | 
the contrary : He fays Firſt of all, thar it isa Þ 
down-right Falſity that the Quakers do thus con- |: 
fine the Light, But let him prove this to bea Þf 
Falſity as well as ſay it. He ſays again, that 'tis Þ 
abundantly confuted by the Writings of the Þ 
Quakers in general, particularly thoſe of Rs. F 
bert Barclay. But I have made the contrary ap- Þ 
pear from thoſe very Writings. But he ſays a- þ 
g2in, that they ſay all are aAually enlightned by Þ 
it, &c. To which I return. That then they ſay Þ 
Contradictions, and are inconſiſtent with them- | 
felves. But he ſays again, that the Quakers have, Þ 
and ſtill do declare, that Chriſt Jeſus the Light F 
of the World is the Univerſal Free Gift of God, Þ 
for the Benefit of all Men, in order to their Sal- Þ 
vation, But by Mr. Vickrs's leave this does Þ 
not reach the Point in queſtion, as proving the 
Univerſality of the Light only as to the Capacity 
of being enlightned by it, or as to the AC of Poſ- 
ſeſſion only, which I never ſuppoſed them to de- 
ny. But the Queſtion is concerning the Univer- 
fality of the Light as to the AQ of Illumination, 
which is not at all proved by ſaying, that Chriſt 
Jeſus the Light of the World is the Univerſal | 
Free Gift of God, for the Benefit of all Men in Þ 


order to their Salvation. Byt he further ſays, | 
| that | 
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that : 
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that my Diſtin&ion of a Poſſibility, and not Au- 
ally with reſpeCt to the Divine Illumination of 
this Principle, is trivial. But why ſo? May 
there not be a Capacity of being enlightned 
where there is no aCtual Illumination ? Are not 
theſe diſtin&t 1dea's ? And may not therefore one 
be without the other ? But he ſays, the Capacity 


. or Poſlibility is not, nor can be in Man abſtra&t 


fromthe Eye. No? Why then do they ſo often 
no more than ſeeing, if Light be not ſeparate 
from the actual Illuminating Power and Spirit, 
divide the one from the other, in making all to 
be capable of Illumination by the Divine Light, 
when yet according to them all are not aCtually 
enlightned by it, nor any at all times ? Of the for- 
mer, That all are not actually enlightned by it, 
I have already given an Account out of Mr. Bar- 
clay: And as to the Latter, That none are aCtu- 
ally enlightned by it at all times, the ſame_An- 
thor is ſo kind as to furniſh me with an Account 
in another place, where he gives this as a Reaſon 
why the Light is no Power or Natural Faculty of 
a Man's Mind, becauſe he cannot be acually en- 


'lightned by it at pleaſure, but muſt wait for the 


Irradiations of it. For, ſays he, This Light, 


Seed, &c. appears to be no Power or Natural Fa- Apology 
culty of Man's Mind, becauſe a AMan' that is in P: 335- 


Health can, when he pleaſes, ſtir up, move and ex- 
erciſe the Faculties of his Soul, _He t abſolute Ma- 
fter of them. But this Light and Seed of God 
in Man he cannot move and ſtir up when he pleaſes, 
but it moves, blows and ſtrives with Man as the 
Lord ſeeth meet, For tho there be a Poſſibility of Sal- 
vation to every man during the Day of his Viſ#uation, 
yet cannot a manu at any time when he pleaſes ftir '? 

that 
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41:1. . that Light and Grace, .but he muſt wait for it, &c, 
WITT | Bringing in the of Compariſon theLake of Berheſ- 
aida,and the Angel at certain times moving upon 
the Waters. From which Words of Mr, Barclay 
it plainly appears, that no Man, tho never 0 
cloſe a Follower of the Light, is under the acu- 
al Illumination of it at all times; and yet the 
ſame Author does not deny, .but every where 
earneſtly contend, that the Light is always in 
Man as well as-in every Man. and if this be not 
to abſtraft the Capacity or Poſſibility from the 
ACt of Illumination by the Light, I deſpair ever 
to know whatis. And why may not the Capa- 
city of Illumination be abſtracted from ACt,ſince 
they are not only in-themſelves diſtin&, but pro. 
ceed from different Cauſes, and between which 
there is (according to them) no neceſſary Gon- 
neftion ? The former depending upon the jn- 
being only of the Divine Light, and the latter 
upon the Soul's Introverſion of it ſelf to it, with- 
out which ſhe will not be enlightned by that 
Trach Light which ſhe bears. According to what Mr. 
clear'd of Barclay ſays upon that Text, Rom. 3, 11. There 
Calummes, 55 none that underftandeth : Why underſtand -they 
_ not, but becauſe they are not turn'd .to the 
Light that can give them Underſtanding ? 
As to his Compariſon taken from ſeeing, which 
he will not have poſſible to be abſtrated, if 
Light be not ſeparated from the Eye. I anſwer, 
Firſt, That if there be any Force in.it, ?cis a- 
gainſt themſelves, as convincing them of Abſur- 
dity in Abſtrafting -or Dividing what is not to 
be divided, For the Signification. of it muſt 
£31. \,. be this, That as the A& of Seeing 1s not 
1 to be abſtrafted from the Capacity , _—_ 
148 + ight. 
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| ( #33 ) 
Light is not ſeparated from the: Eye; ſo the 
Aft of Hlumination is not to be abſtrafted from 
the Capacity of it, when the Divine Light is not 
ſeparated from the Soul. And why tlien do they 
abſtra& the Aft of Iltumination from the Poſſi- 
bility, when they ſuppoſe the Divine Light to be 
preſent in the Soul ; as'tis plain they do when 
they teach, that ?is not in the power of Man to 
be enlightned when he pleaſes, though the Light 
be really in him ? If the aQtual Hlumination of 
the Sou} muſt neceſlarily follow upon the Preſence 
or Being of the Divine Light in it, then why do 
they abſtract it from it, by ſuppoſing that Man 
has it not always in his Power to move and ſtir 
uvÞ the Light, as was before noted? But indeed, 
whatever Connexion there may be between the 
Preſence of the Divine Light and the aQual 1llu- 
mination of the Soul, it does not follow that 
there is any from the Similitude he here uſes, in 
which there is.no Force at all, the ground of it 
rightly conceived not being true. For Seeing 
may be either taken in a Material Senſe, for that 
Phyſical 7mpreſiov made upon the Retina by the 
Rays of Light that paſs in various Refra&tions 


through the ſeveral Humours of the Eye; or 


elſe in a Formal Senſe, for that Senſation of the 
Soul which ordinarily accompanies that Impreſ- 
ſion, and whereby ſhe is conſcious of it. If See- 
ing be taken in the former Senſe, then indeed 


it will hardly be poſlible ro abſtra& the A of 


Seeing from the Capacity of it, if the Light be 


not ſeparated from the Eye. But if Seeing be 


taken. in the latter way, for the Senſation of 
the Soul, whereby ſhe is conſcions of that Phy- 
fical Impreſſion made upon the Organs of Sight, 
which 
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(which is the moſt proper acceptation of th: | 
Word Seeing) then the Act of Seeing may very 
well, and is often abſtracted from the Capacity of Þ 
its and that notwithſtanding the Light be not | 
ſeparated from the Eye: There being nothing Þ 
more common than for Men, whoſe Minds are 
deeply fix'd upon ſome engaging Objects that Þ 
call off and divert their Attention another way, Þ 
not to obſerve what ſtands juſt before their Eyes, | 
and what Phyſically and Materially ſpeaking 
they cannot chufe but fee. So that this Compari- 
ſon as prettily as it looks, will not ſerve the pur- 
poſe for which it is ufed. But I forget my ſelf; 
*tis pity a good Similitude ſhould be ſpoil*d by 
being too nicely examin'd. 
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And now as to the Contradiaion which he pre- 
tends to find between the Fourth Article, where 
all Men are ſuppoſed to be attually. enlifhtned, 


and the Fifth, where the Light is ſappoſed not 
Formally to enlighten- me, bur when I attend to 
it and conſult it: Though he has fo lately fpoil- 
ed his Credit with me in this point, that I ſhall 
not be very forward to take his Word for a Cor- 
tradition again, yet I ſhall not ſcruple to confeſs, 
that there is at firft View ſome Appearance of 
Oppoſition between theſe two, but I think no 
more than what any Fair and Candid Reader may 
eaſily accommodate, only by conſidering and col- 
latmg together the two different occaſions upon 
which theſe . two ſeemingly oppoſite Paſlages 
were delivered; For in the.Fourth SeAion, be- 
ing to oppoſe my Notion againſt the Quakers 
as to the Confinement of the Light to certain 


Men; as to the AQ of Ulumination, there I lay 
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down this Aſlertion, That all en are attually 
enlightned, And in the Fifth Section, being to 
oppoſe my ſelf againſt another Notion of the 
Quakers, in making the Light to be ſome deter- 
minate formed Dictate or Propoſition, expreſly 
and poſitively directive and inſtructive; there [ 
ſay, that it does not formally enlighten me but 
when I attend to it and conſult. it, as being no 
Formed Propoſition, but only the Eſſential 
Truth of God, Wherein *cis plain that I 
do not deny the aCtual Illumination of all, 
(the thing aſſerted in the former Section) but 
only determin the manner of it, that it is 


not done by any Propoſition ready formed - 


and held forth to the Sou], but by the Soul's 
conſulting the Divine Idea's, or Eſſential 
Truth of God. For when | ſay it enlightens 
Men only when they attend to it and conſult ir, 
I do not ſuppoſe that there are any that are not 
actually enlightned, but that thoſe who are en- 
lightned -are enlightned by attending, ſuppoling 
at the ſame time that all Men do in ſome mea- 
ſure attend to, and conſult the Divine Light, ſo 
far at leaſt, as is neceſſary to their common and 
ordinary way of Underſtanding, and to render 
them rationa] and intelligent Beings. *Tis trae 
indeed, the Quakers do alſo make the Light to 
enlighten none but thoſe that convert themſelves 
to it : But then there is this material Difference 
between us, that they repreſenting the Light as 
an extraordinary Acceſſion to the Order of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, and as a Saving Grace in the 
whole Kind of it, do not ſuppoſe it neceſſary 
that all ſhould turn themſelves to it : Whereas | 
not leoking upon it as an Extraordinary Grace 
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as to the whole kind, but as an ordinary Requi- 
fite to Human Underſtanding, do ſuppoſe it 
neceſſary for all to turn to it, or conſult it ſo far, 
as to render them thinking and underſtanding 
Beings. And ſo long as Imake all Men in ſome 
meaſure to conſult it, though I do withal ſay, 
that they are enlightned by it only when they 
conſult ir, I do not thereby deny that all are 
actually enlightned by it. For this does not de- 
ny the Univerſality of Actual Hlumination, but 
only determins and ſpecifies the way and manner 
of it. So that here is no Contradicion, but all 
things are Uniform and Conſiſtent. 


Exception againſt the Fifth Article. 


"HE Fifth I take in the Firſt Part of it, to be 
the ſame in Subſtance with thy Firſt, differ. 

ing in Form of Expreſſions, viz. The Quakers 
by their Light within underſtand ſome Determinate 
Formed Dittate or Propoſition expreſly or poſitively 
directing or inſtrufting them to do ſo or ſo, as in thy 
firſt thou called'ſt it ſome Divine Communication 
or Manifeſt ation only. Where didſt thou learn 
this Definition of the Quakers Faith and Do- 
Erin of the Light within 2 The Quakers believe 
the Light of Chriſt within to be God's Divine 
Oracle of Wiſdom in the Soul, the Former, Di- 
ator and Determiner of Heavenly Propoſitions, 
them direCting and inſtrufting what to-chuſe, 
and what to refuſe, as the Original Cauſe of the 
Knowledge and Love of Truth, which are its 
proper Effefts. Now wherein is the Quakers 
Light, as thou term'ſt it, inferior to that of thine, 
except in the differing CharaGter thou _ - ? 
ey 
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They own the Real and Subſtantial Truth of 
God, the Life of the Word, the Light of Men, 
as Chriſt ſaid of himſelf, / am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. That this Divine Light, which is 
the Light of Men, is alwaysin ſome Degree and 
Meaſure preſent in the Soul, by which it is up- 
held either in God's Love or Anger, the Quak- 
ers believez and that in him welive, move, and 
have our Being, tho with reſpe& to Operation 
after a different manner and meaſure, and paſ- 
ſing the Underſtanding of Man, And whereas 
thou ſay'ſt, Thy Light is only the Eſſeatial Trifth 
of God; This is an high Preſumption, about 
which I have already ſhew'd thy Confuſion in 
other places, calling it Reaſon and Conſcience, 
and a Man's Natural and Ordinary way of Un« 
derſtanding. Conſider, Mat. 6. 22, 23. The 
Light of the Body, &c. If therefore the Light 
that is in thee be Darkgeſs, &c. So may I ſay, if 
that Do&rin and Principle chou recommendeſt 
to the World for Truth and Excellency be erro- 
neous and faulty, how great is that Error and 
Fault ? Again, thou ſay'ſt, Thy Light is alwys 
preſent to thy Underſtanding, and intimately 
united with ir ſtil], Se&.5, which in thy Senſe of 
the Light is to ſay, thy Soul is never without 
thy Reaſon and Conſcience, I wiſh they were 
both reform*d, that thou may'ſt be no more 
guilty of theſe and ſuch like falſe Aſperſions z 
That the Light, ſuppoſing it to be what really ir 
is, a diſtin Principle from the Soul, is always 
preſent to the Underſtanding, which implies its 
Operation upon the Natural Capacity or Organ, 
the ordinary means of knowing, I conceive is 
more than can be ſafely or experimentally ſaid, 
E e becauſe 
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(418) 
becauſe the Organ may be hurt, and the Under- 
ſtanding in that Senfe interrupted, and conſe. 
quently no fit Medium or Receptacle either for 
the Soul or its Light. Beſides, the Soul may be 
abſent from the Natural Underſtanding by the 
Interpoſition of Spiritual; as well as Natural 
Cauſes, and yet preſent with the Light in its Spi- 
ritual way of Underſtanding. But to ſay as thoy 
doſt, that Thy Light is only the Eſſential Truth 
of God, and that it is always preſent to thy 
Underſtanding, and intimately united with it, 
and yet that it does not formally enlighten or in- 
ſtru&t it, but when carefully attended to and con- 
ſulted, ſeems to diſcover a ContradiCtion in its 
ſelf, and to the Formal Reaſon of its Being, and 
Preſence, and Sufficiency in the one ACt of the 
ſame Principle, as well as to the State and Na- 
ture of Intimate Union, For how can any thing 
be intimately vnited to its Principle, and not 
partake of its Nature and Influences, which is 
the Reaſon and Manner of its Union ? And how 
can this be, and not carefully attended to and 
conſulted ? Is not this manifeſt Confnſion ? That 
the Preſence of the Light does enlighten and in- 
ſtru& all in ſome Senſe and Degree, is ſufficient- 
ly proved by Scripture. By thy Word Formal- 
ly Enlighten I apprehend thou intendeſt the 
Operative Exerciſe, as in Pag. 17. and as here 


" applied to Light, ſignifies no more than aCtually 


to enlighten, ex parte Objei, I grant ſuch a3 
do nat carefully attend to and conſult this Di- 
vire Light, do not witneſs the Increaſes of it 
unto the Redemption and Salvation of their 
Souls. 


It 


It 
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It is the Path of the Jaſt that is as the ſhining 
Light, that fhineth more and more unto the per- 
fe&t Day. If the Light, as thou aſlerteſt, doth 
not formally enlighten or inſtruct, but when care- 
fally attended to and conſulted, how then ſhould 
it quicken and raiſe the Son] from Death to Life, 
according to the multiplied experience of Holy 
David? And how doth God ſpeak once, yea 
twice, yet Man perceiveth it not, Job 33. 14, 
15, 16, 17, and Iſa. 65. How frequently doth 
the Lord complain by his Prophets of his calling 
to his People to return and -repent, but they 
would not anſwer ? Note, the Call of God is 
not without Inſtruftion; read Ac. 6, 8. and 
' Prov, 1, from 20, to the end. And ſee what 
Wiſdom does alſo in Nehemiah, how they rebel- 
led againft God, notwithſtanding he gave his 
2ood Spirit to inſtruft them, The Teſtimony 
of John the Evangeliſt, the 5t> and 2 1th, Epheſ. 2. 
I, 4, 5- 2 Cor, 4. 6,7. Theſe and many other 
Texts, abnndantly prove that God quickens and 
enlightens Man, before Man can turn unto him. 


The Anſwer. 


J Have given my ſelf the trouble to ſet down 
this Exception atlarge, not becauſe I intend 
to anſwer it all, but that it may appear to the 
Diſcerning Reader, that there is a great deal of it 
which I need not anſwer, as being either anſwer- 
ed already, or ſo very impertinent and remote 
from the buſineſs, that it deſerves no conſidera- 
tion, But in the firſt place, I cannot but admire 
at the ſingular Happineſs of his Fancy, in ima- 
gining the former part of the Fifth Article to be 
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( 420 ) 
the ſame in ſubſtance with the Firſt,and to dif- 
fer only in form of Expreſſion. In the Firſt it is 
ſaid, that the Quakers uſually talk of the Light 
within,as of ſome Divine Communication or Ma- 
nifeſtation only ; that is, as it has been explain'd, 
that they repreſent their Light, not as God him- 
ſelf, but only as a divine Communication, or as 
ſomething . communicated or exhibited by 
God. In theFifth, it is ſaid, That the Qua- 
kers by their Light within ( that is,as Directive, ) 
underſtand fome determinate formed Dictate or 
Propoſition, expreſly and politively direCting 
and inſtructing them to do ſo or ſo : That is, 
that they make the DireCtion of the Light, or 
the Hight as direive, to conſiſt in Dictates or 
Propoſitions ready form'd and preſented to the 
view of the Soul, whereby ſhe is formally taught 
and inſtructed. Now are theſe Two the ſame?! 
If they are, ſo are a Square and a Circle, Mr. 
Vickris and my Self, Quakeriſm and Primitive 
Chriſtianity. But he demands of me where 1 
learnt this Account of the Qnakers Faith and 
DoCtrin of the Light within, viz. That they 
repreſent its direftion by a determinate form'd 
Dictate or Propoſition ? I anſwer, from one 
that may be preſumed to have dived into the 
bottom of Quakeriſm, and to have comprehen- 
ded the whole Myſtery ,of it, as well as any 
Man of that Profeſſion, and that is Mr. Barclay, 


who ſpeaking of that Letter of our Maſter that 


is writ in onr Hearts, ſays, Our Maſter is always 
with us, and be requires us to do all our Works by bu 
immediate Counſel, Direftion, &c. And again to 
the ſame effect, ſpeaking of the Jews rejzCting 
Chriſt, notwithſtanding that they bad the Scrip- 
cures, 
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tures, he reſolves it into this, becauſe they heark- 11;4. p.16, 


ned not unto the inward Voice and Teſtimony of the P. 19, 
Father concerning him, Again, he ſpeaks of a 

Word in the Heart, and of the inward Teſtimo- 

ny of the Spirit. Again, He writes them a living 

Copy in their Hearts, Again, he talks of immed;- Pag. 18. 
ate Teaching of the Spirit, and of Preaching that 
comes immediately from the Spirit. He ſays 
further, thar this ſaving Spiritual Lighr, is the 
Goſpel Preach'd in every Creature under Hea- 4pology, 
ven. And that tho the outward Declaration of P: 349- 
the Goſpel be taken ſometimes for the Goſpel, 

yet it is but figuratively, and by a Metonymy. 

For to ſpeak properly, ( ſays he, ) the Goſpel is 

this inward Power and Life, which preaches glad 

Tidings in the Hearts of all Men, &c. More ex- 

preſly yer, Mr. Barclay calls the Revelation of Poſſtiliry 
the Light, the Voice of God inwardly ſpeaking ng neceſs- 
to the Mind of Man ; and in this he makes the ty of in-| 
yery form of Revelation to conſiſt. And Mr. 41d in 
Keith makes the Divine Light to be all one with _— 
the Divine Voice and Cal] ; and to this he applies þ, 855. : 
that of the Twenty Ninth Pſalm, The Yoice of Way tothe 
the Lord is a Glorious Voice, And to this purpoſe ©! ofGea, 
tis uſual with them to apply that of the Propher RE 
Habakkuk, 1 will ſtand upon my Watch, and ſet me © _w 
upon the Tower, and will watch to ſee what he will 

ſay unto me, Hab. 2. 1. And that of the Pſalmiit, 

I will bear what God the Lord will Speak,, Pſal, 85.8, 

All which Paſſages do plainly enough imply, 

that they repreſent the DireCtion of the Lighr af- 

ter the manner of a determinate form'd Diftate 

or Propoſition formally and expreſly tutonring 

and inſtrufting them, And Mr. Yickrs himſelf 
acknowledges as much in the Words immediate- 
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ly following his Queſtion, when he ſays that the 
Quakers believe the Light of Chriſt within to be 
God's Divine Oracle of Wiſdom in the Soul, the 
Former, Dictator and Determiner of Heavenly 
Propoſitions, them direCting and inſtructing 
what to chooſe, and what to refyſe, Which 
how ir differs from my Account, that they make 
it adeterminate form'd Dictate or Propoſition 
expreſly direCting and initruQting them to do fo 
or ſo, I confeſs my Eye-ſight too weak to diſtin- 
guiſh. But if Mr. Yickrs be as good at finding 
out Differences, as he is at finding opt Likeneſſes, 
perhaps he may be able to diſtinguiſh them. 

As to what he ſays concerning the Light's not 
always aCtually aperating upon the Underſtand- 
ing, becauſe the Organ of Perception may be 
ſomerimes indiſpoſed, he does not therein at all 
contradict me, who thol make the Light to be 
common to all Men, even as to the a& of Il]u- 
mination in ſome degree or other, ( enough to 
render and dcnominate them Rational Crea- 
tures, ) yet am far enough from ſuppoſing with 
Deſcartes, that the Soul does at all times aCtually 
think. Ais Principic indeed obliges him ſo to 
ſuppole, becauſe he makes aCtual Cogitation to 
be of the very Eſſence of the Soul, as mach as 
Extenſion is of the Eſſence of Matter. But my 
Frinciple does not any way oblige me ta the like 
ſuppoſition ; nor do | ſuppoſe that the Soul is in e- 
very inſtant aCtually inlighten'd, or ( in other 
words)that ſhe does alwaysaCtually think. Tis plain 
ſhe doesnot,as in the caſe of Infants in theWomb, 
and of Ma:urer Perſons when in a deep Sleep. 
Herein therefore Mr, Vickr# does not. at all con- 
tzadict me, who agree with him as to this —_ 
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that the Soul is not always in aQual I!luminati- 
on. But tho in this he does not contradict ze, 
yet he very foully and grofly contradicts himſelf, 
in making at the ſame time the Preſence of the 
Light to the Underſtanding, to imply its Operati- 
02 upon it, when according to his Principles he 
muſt acknowledge the Light to be ever preſent 
with the Soul: And if always preſent, then ac- 
cording to him it muſt always operate, ſince the 
Preſence implies the Operation, wherein he plain- 
ly contradicts himſelf. As he does again after- 
wards, when he taxes me of Contradiction and 
Inconſiſtency, in ſuppoſing the Light always pres 
ſent to my Underſtanding, and intimately unt- 
ted with it; and yet that it does not formally 
enlighten it, but when attended to and conſult- 
ed. This he ſays, diſcovers a ContradiQtion in 


- it ſelf, and to the formal reaſon of its Being and 


Preſence, and Sufficiency in the one aft of the 
ſame Principle; as well as to the ſtate and nature 
of Intimate Union, For how can any thing, ſays 
he, be intimately united to irs Principle, and 
not partake of its Nature and Influences, which 
is the reaſon and manner of its Union ? In all 
which, he ſtil] proceeds upon his former Suppo- 
ſition, that the Preſence and Union of the Di- 
vine Light with the Soul, does neceſſarily imply 
and infer its operation upon it. And ſince vpon 
the Principles of Quakeriſm *tis acknowledg'd, 
and by Mr. Vickr#s himſelf in this very excepti- 
on openly confeſs'd, that the Light is always 
preſent; ( for ſays he expreſly, that this Divine 
Light i always in ſome degree and meaſure preſent 
in the Soul, the Quakers believe ; ) this plainly 
contradiats what he had laid down before, that 
Ee 4 The 
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the Light does not always operate upon the Un- 
derſtanding, and that to ſay that it does, is 
more than can ſafely be ſaid. Why more than 
can ſafely be ſaid, if the Divine Light be always 
preſent to the Soul; and if the Preſence of the 
Light does neceſſarily infer its aCtual Operation ? 
I may ask here of him in his own Words, Is 
not this manifeſt Confuſion * Nay, is it not 
withal manifeſt Contradiction, and downright 
Inconſiſtency ? If not, 1 will neyer pretend to 
judge of a Contradiction again, 

As to the Contradiction, he would fain faſten 
upon me, becauſe I ſuppoſe the Light always 
preſent, and yet not actually to inlighten but 
when attended, *tis evident that it is of no force, 
unleſs I had held the ſame Principle with him, 
that the bare Preſence of the Light does infer its 
aCtual Operation on the Soul ; and then indeed 
I had been guilty of ContradiCtion, as he plain- 
ly is. But I do not acknowledge the truth of 
that Principle, that the bare Preſence of the 
Light does of it ſelf infer its aftual Operation, 
and that for the ſame reaſon he himſelf has pro- 
vided ready to my Hands, viz. becauſe the Or- 
gan of Perception may be indiſpoſed, There 
muſt concur the Diſpoſition of the Organ as well 
as the Preſence of the Light, Among which Diſ- 
poſitions, the moſt immediate is Attention, which 
i therefore make neceſſary to aCtual Tluminati- 
on, not intenCing thereby to deny the Univer- 
ſality of actual Illumination, but only to ſpecifie 
and determine the manner of it, ſuppoſing at 
the ſame time, that all Men do attend in ſome 
meaſvre or other, tho not at all times, or in 
every inſtant of their Lives, | 
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Now as to thoſe Texts of Scripture he inſiſts 
vpon, to prove that our Illumination is not by 
Attention, becauſe the Grace of God prevents 
Man's turning to him, which Ithink is the ſhort 
of what he deduces in many Words, To this I 
return this double Anſwer, 1. That if there be 
any force in this Argument, it falls as heavy up- 
on themſelves as upon me, becauſe ( as *ris well 
known ) they alſo make curning to the Light, 
which js the very ſame with my Attention, to 
be a neceſſary requiſite to actual Illumination, 
2, That there 1s no force in the Argument; for 
the word Turning here is Equivoca), and may 
fgnifie either the Moral Converſion of the Will 
to Holineſs and Righteouſneſs, which is the fruic 
of true Illumination, or that Simple Con- 
verſion of the Underſtanding to the Light of 
God, which is the cauſe of it. If the former, 
then I grant that the Grace of God does Inligh- 
ten Man, before Man can turn to him ; that is, 
a Man is firſt Inlighted before he is Converted. 
But if the latter, I deny that God does Inlighten 
Man, before Man turns to him z nor do the 
Texts cited by him prove it. Man muſt firſt 
Convert himſelf to the Divine Light, and attend 
it, before he can be inlightned by it : For 'cis 
by Man's Attention to the Light, that the Light 
has any actual Influence npon his Mind, Nor is 
this any derogation to the Grace of God, to ſay 
that Attention is on Man's part a prerequilite 
Condition to Il]umination, becauſe *ris by the 
Grace of God that he is firſt moved and enabled 
to attend. For the work of Divine Grace does 
not ( as Mr. YVickrss ſeems to fancy ) conſiſt in 
this, in Jolightning Man without his —_— 
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but in ingaging and inciting him to Attend, 
which fince I acknowledge, I may without any 
derogation to the Grace of God ſay, that Man 
muſt Attend, before he can be Inlightned ; or 
that without Attention, there is no [1lumination, 
As ſuppoſe I ſhould ſay, ( what is commonly pre. 
ſumed as true in Moral Diſcourſes, ) that Corfs- 
deration us the Principle of Repentance, I do not 
thereby either exclude or prejudice the Grace of 
God, becauſe *tis by the Motions of that, that 
the Man is brought to conſider, And now I think 
I have anſwered all that is Material in this Fifth 
Exception. 


Exception againſt the Sixth Article, 


x Sixth and Laſt Seton, I take to be an 
extravagant Noiſe and Bluſter againſt the 
Quakers, to ſupply the want of real matter of 
Objeftion. What means elſe ſo great and gene- 
ral Refleftions, without offering any proof, or 
reducing it to a particular Charge ? To ſay the 
Quakers do not offer any rational or intelligible 
account of their Light within, proves nothing. 
To tell the World as thou doſt, they Cant in 
ſome looſe and general Expreſſions about the 
Light, does little elſe but impoſe upon truſt, 
which is to beg Credit, whilſt thou mentionelt 
not what thoſe looſe and'general Expreſſions are. 
But to ſay they confirm them by the Authority 
of St. Fohr's Goſpel, is in ſome ſort to contradict 
thy Aſſertion; for ſo to confirm them, argues 
they agree to what 1s there taught, &c, 
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d, 

ny The Anſwer, 

an 

or TP the Sixth and Laſt Article againſt which he 

n, nowexcepts, I had charged the Quakers with 

e- || not offering any ratjonal or intelligible account 


fe- of their Light within, neither as to the Thing, «M8 5 
of nor as to the Xfode, which I then thought, and 6 
of do ſtil, to be altogether unprincipled and uns 
at philoſophical. Now this he is pleaſed to. call 
nk | Noiſe and Bluſter, and complains of it as a geng- WE 
th ral Charge without any Proof, 'Tis true, 1 did {3's 
not prove it then, not becauſe I diſtruſted my 4 
ability to do ſo, but becauſe it would have in- 4. 
gaged me upon a Subject too large for my un» 


dertaking at that time, which was only to point 10} 
an out in ſhort thoſe principal Heads of Difference by 1 
he which diſtinguiſh'd my notion of the Divine Ie 
of Light within, from that of the Quakers, But A 
" ſince he is pleaſed to call upon me for a Proof of ; 
ay this now, I will be ſo civil as to give it him, tho 
he I believe he will find occaſion by that time I have 
le done, to wiſh he had never put me upon this 
5 Undertaking. For I doubt not but that I am "ks 2s 
In able to make my Words good, by ſhewing the Fi; 
ie Quakers Notion of the Light to be indeed un- "B24 
t, principled and unphiloſophical, But | becauſe L 
it this is a general Charge, and ſuch as concerns the "P 
E. intire Body of their Hypotheſes concerning the Pap 
vi Light, I ſhall not do it here, but ſhall rather re- "4 
X& F fer it toaparticular Treatiſe by it ſelf, which 1 -W37- 
- intend as an Appendix to this, under the Title « 80-17 
of The Groſſneſs of the Quakers Notion of the Light '* hs! 
within, with their Confuſion and Inconſiſtency in ex- 00k 
= plaining it ; which I ſuppoſe will be a full Anſwer " WF) 
» FOR | "_ 
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to this laſt Exception. In which therefore I ſhall 
only further take notice for the preſent, of a 
pleaſant fancy of our Author, in ſuppoſing that 
I make their Expreſſions about the Light, agree- 
able to what 1s taught in St, John's Goſpel, be- 
cauſe I ſay that they confirm them by that Autho- 
rity. Whereas it is plain that I mean no more 
than that they alledge the Authority of St. Fohr's 
Goſpel for their Confirmation, which is the 
common ſenſe of the Word Confirm, as it is uſed 
by the beſt Zatiz and Engiiſbh Authors. If Mr, 
Vickris does not know this, he is very Ignorant ; 
if he does, he is very light and trifling, 
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Inconſiſtency in Explaining it. 


DISCOURSD 
Tn a Letter to a Friend. 


If the Light that s in thee be Darkneſs, how great #5 
that Darkneſs ! Matth, 6, 23, 
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HAT you obſerve to me con- 
cerning the general Exultation 
and Triumph that is among 
the Quakgrs npon the late 

Publication of Mr. Barclay's Works in Folio, is 

what I can eaſily belzeve, and know not well how 

to blame. For I know of no Church or Society 
of Chriſtians that is already ſo rich in Reputati- 
on for Great Men, but might well he proud of 
the Acceſſion of ſo confiderable a Writer, much 
more they who have hitherto been ſo barren in 

Produftions of this kind, that inſtead of having 

many Intelligent Writers, they have had but few 

that are ſo much as 7nte/igible, We may there- 
fore well allow the Quakers to ſwell and plume 

a little, when they have at once fo Rare and fo 

Great an Occafion for it. For really, Sir, Mr. 

Barclay is a very great Man, and were it not for 

that common Prejudice that lies againſt him, as 

being a Quaker, would be as ſure not to fail of 
that CharaCter in the World, as any of the fineſt 

Wits this Age has produced. 

But to qualifie and allay their Joy, that they 
may not be overſet with it, yon ſuggeſt to me 
that it would bez convenient if they were now a 
little taken down and humbled, to which I aſſent 
as a very proper and ſeaſonable Undertaking, 
and withal as now worthy of the greateſt of our 
] earned Pens. For I cannot forbear thinking 
Luakeriſm to be now conliderable enorgh - de- 

erve 
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( 432 ) 
ſerve an Oppoſition,and that if any of the Learn- 
ed would with Credit and Reputation attempt 
the Confutation of ic, now is their Time, now 
their looſe and ſcatter'd Notions are reduced to 
Order and Method, and appear under the Form 
of a Regular and Artificial Syſtem, with all the 
Advantages that can be given them from a Scho- 
laſtical Head, and a well-ordered Education. Now 
therefore there would be ſome Adventure in 
the Engagement, and Honour in the Conqueſt. 
And thus far, Sir, I agree with you, thinking 
an Undertaking of this kind to be as proper and 
ſeaſonable as any that the JunCture of the pre- 
ſent Ape can afford ; I only diſſent from you in 
the Choice of the Undertaker, who I doubt is not 
ſo well qualify*d for ſuch a Work as you whoare 
not ſo well acquainted with him as I, ſeem to 
imagin. However, ſinceyou are pleas'd to im- 
poſe your Commands upon him, he 1s loath 
wholly to decline them even while he knows 
himſelf unable to perform them, bur does fo far 
prefer his Duty to his Reputation as to be wil- 
ling to lead the way, and to flouriſha little upon 
the Strings, in hopes that his aukward and inar- 
tificial touching of them may provoke ſome 
more Maſterly Hand to take up the Inſtrument. 
By this, Sir, you may perceive that *tis not 
my Deſign to examin the whole Body of Qna- 
keriſm, which indeed would require more leiſure 
and opportunity than the ordinary Buſineis and 
particular Engagements of my Life will conve- 
niently allow. { ſhall chuſe rather to ſingle out 


one of their moſt Capital and Fundamental Prin- 


ciples, and to expoſe the Groſlneis and Abſur- 
dicy of it, and that is, their Famous DoCtrin of 
the 
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! the very Heart of their Cauſe, that Cardinal 
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the Lyght wi:nin, which you know, Sir, to be 


Point upon which the whole Weight of their Sy- 


| ſtem turns, the very Life and Soul of Qnakerilm, 


I know very well, nor can you, I ſuppoſe, be 
ignorant, that this Principle of theirs, ſince its 
firſt appearance in the World, bas been all along 
entertain'd with Laughter and Contempt; and 
tho by themſelves the moſt regarded of any, (for 
there is no Point of theirs upon which they lay 
ſo much Streſs as upon this ) has yec by others 
been moſt ofall vilified and ridiculed, and has con- 


+ tributed the moſt of any one thing to that great 


and general Contempt they lte under, next to 
the particular Oddneſs of their Habit and Ayr, 
and the Uncourtlineſs of their Language and Be- 
haviour. 

Nor is there any thing either ſtrange or amiſs 
thus far, For certainly this Notion of the Light 
within,according as the Qnakers explain and re- 
preſ-nt it,is really ridiculous enough to make the 
Patrons of it ſo,and well deſerves the Scorn and 
Contempt that is caſt upon ir. But that which 
I particularly obſerve as blameable in this mat- 


| ter, is this, that the generality of thoſe who de- 
| ride the DoCtrin of the Light within, know not 


upon what Grounds they doit; nay, for the 


- moſt part, they do it upon no other Grounds, 


than barely to indulge the humerſome Inclinati- 


; ons of a certain light and wanton Spiric that loves 


to diſparage and run down all novel and fingu- 
lar Opinions, eſpecially if they carry in them an 


| Ayr of Seriouſneſs or Reiigion. And of thoſe 
| few that proceed by more certain Grounds and 


Meaſures of Judgment, the greateſt part proceed 
+ by 
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by falſe and undue ones, condemning the Do- 
Ctrin of the Light within not as ?tis held and re- 
preſented by the Quakers, ( for tomy Knowleds 
very few even of the Learned have given them. 
ſelves the Curioſity to know how they hold it) 
but in Groſs, and in General. They condemn the 
Doarin not as ſo or ſo ſtated, but in common, 
and as ſuch, in its moſt dire and immediate 
Senſe, thinking it abſurd to ſuppoſe that there 
Is any other Principle of Light in Man beſides his 
Rational Soul, which they will have to be a Light 
to it ſelf, at leaſt as far as concerns Natural and 
Moral I ruths. 

Now herein I confeſs I am ſo far from agree. 
ing with theſe Gentlemen of the Second Order 
( for the former are of no account ) that I think 
they do very ill in deriding and ridiculing this 
Doftrin of the Light within in general and as 


| Juch, ard are guilty of more Impiety and Pro- 


fancneſs than they are aware of. For upon the 
deepeſt Conſideration of all the poſſible ways of 
Human Underſtanding I am thoroughly per- 
ſwaded, ( and have partly ſhewn the Grounds 
of this my Perſwaſion elſewhere ) that Man can- 
not be his own Light, or a Light to himſelf in 
the acquirement of IKnowledg, and therefore 


that there muſt of neceſlity be fome other Princi- 


pleof Light in him diſtint from his own Rati- 
onal Nature; which yon know I maketo be the 
Divine Idcas, the Eternal aiy®, the Subſtantial 
Word and Wiſdom of God, in whom I ſuppoſe 
Man to perceive all that he perceives. I am 
therefore ſo far from difallowing or condemn- 
ing the DoOrin of the [.izht within, that I ve- 
ry earneſtly and and contend for it, as for a ve- 
Ty 
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ry true, folid and neceſſary Notion, without 
which there can be no intelligible Account given 
of the Mode of Underſtanding. LI am therefore 
ſo far from taxing the Quakers for the general 
Suppolition they go upon, that [ heartily joyn 
with them in ir, ſuppoſing, as they do, that 
Man cannot be a Light to himjelf; only I adhere 
more cloſely to this Suppolition than they do. 
For when they make Man uncapable of being a 
Light to himſelf, they mean, not as to Natural 
things, ( which according to them may be dif- 
cern'd by a Natural Light ) but only as to Spiri- 
tual things, which cannot be diſcern*d but by an 
Higher Principle, Whereas I acknowledg the 
Suppoſirion in a greater Latitude, ſuppoſing Man 
uncapable of being a Light to himſelf, nor only 
with reſpect to Spiritual Truths, but even as to 
Natural things, all which are diſcern'd by that 
one common Light of Man, the Divine Light, 
which I make to be neceſſary not only to the Dii- 
cernment of Divine 23d Spiritual Truths, but 
even to the Natural and Ordinary Acts of Un- 
derſtanding. 
I do not therefore find Fault with the Quakers 

for holding ſuch a thing as the Light within ;, ſo 
far from that, that I very much out-do them in 


| the Latitude of the Principle, as making It more 


neceſſary, and more extenſive than they. 1 do 
not ( as ſome do ) diſapprove of the Doftrin- in 
general, but have a very convincing Aſſurance 
of it, and a very awful Regard and Veneration 
for it, as a very Noble and Sacred Theory. Bnt 
that which I condemn in the Quakers as to this 
Point, is their particular manner ot ſtating and 
explaining the general Notion of the Lighe with- 

| Ff 3 in, 
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in, which I think to be as Groſs and Abſurd, as 
the Notion it ſelf in general is fine and rational, 
And that upon this double Account. EE. 

I. Becauſe they make ir to be a Creature. 

II. Becauſe they make it a Material Creature, 

Upon which twoGrounds I queſtion not but that 
I ſhall be able ſo to demonſtrate the Falſehood 
and Abſurdity of this grand Article of Qua- 
keriſm, as tO render 1 it utterly uncapable of De- 
tence, even tho Mr. Barclay himſelf were now 
alive to be my Oppoſer. 

Bur becauſe this is to be the Ground and Bot- 
tom of the following Diſcourſe, and that I may 
not bethought to contend againſt aSuppolſititious 
Notion, or Imaginary Abſurdicy, 1 muſt take 
care in the firſt place, that this, which 1s to be 
the Foundation of al}, be well laid, by proving 
plainly and undeniably that the Quakers do re- 
preſent their Light within after the manner al- 
ready intimated, viz. As a Creatzre, and as a 
Material Creature, before I undertake to expoſe 
their Abſurdity in ſo doing. In order to which 
I muſt give an Account of this Light within, and 
ſhew what it is according to the Quakers, Where- 
in | believe (fo little have the Princi ples of Qia- 
keriſm been enquired into, even by taoſe that ne- 
vertheleſs take the liberty to lavgh at them } | 
ſhall tell a great many even of the Learned 
World a conſiderable picce of News. 

And here to rednce the matter to as narrow 
a Compaſs as may be, (there being nothing 
wherein I admire Brevity more than in Quotati- 
ons ) | ſhall be content to take my Account from 
two of their moſt eminent and approved Wri- 
ters, Mr. Barclay ang Mr, Keith z and to pre- 
vent 
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vent all ſuſpicion of Miſrepreſentation, ſhall de- 
liver it in their own expreſs Words. Thus then 
Mr, Barclay, ſpeaking of the Uniyerſal and Sa- 


ving Light of Chriſt, By this Seed, Grace and 4polgy, 
Word of God, and Light wherewith we ſay every P- 333: 


Man 1s enlightned, and hath a meaſure of it, which 
ſtrives with them in Order to ſave them, and which 
may by the Stubbornneſs and Wickedneſs of Man's 
Will be quenched, bruiſed, . wounded. prefſed down, 
ſlain and crucified, we underſtand not the proper E[- 
ſence and Nature of God preciſely taken , which is not 
aiviſible into Parts and Jleaſures, as being a moſt 
pure ſimple Being, woid of all Compoſition or Diviſt- 
0n, and therefore can neither be reſiſted, hart, wound- 
ed, crucified or ſlain by all the Efforts aud Strength 
of Hen, But we underſtand a Spiritual, Heaven- 
ly, and Inviſible Principle, in which God, as Fathr, 
Son ana Spirit dwells » A meaſure of which Divine 
and Glorious Life is in all Men as a Seed, which of 
its onn Nature draws, invites and inclines to God. 
And this we call Yehiculum Dei, or the Spiritual 
Boay of Chriſt, tne Fleſh and Blood of Chriſt, which 
came down from Heaven, of which all the Saints dg 
feed, and are thereby nouriſhd unto Eternal Life. 
From which Account of Mr, Barclay it is plain, 
I. That they do not make their Light wit! in 
to be God, ( for he ſays they nnderitand not by 
it the proper Eſſence and Nature of God ) and 
conſequently muſt make it to be a Creature, there 
being no Medium between God and the Creature. 
2. That they doalſo make it to be a 47aterial 
Creature, ſince he ſuppoſes it divifble into 
Meaſures and Portions, calls it Yehicalum Dei, 
and the Spiritual Bondy of Chrilt, and that Fleſh 
and Blood of his which came down from Hea- 
Ff 3 Very 
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ven, and which is both Food and Nouriſhment 
to the Saints. None of which Aﬀections can 
with any tolerable Congruity agree toa Spiritu- 
al Subitance, ſtritly ſo call'd. Again, ſays Mr, 
Barclay, diſcourſing of the Communion or Par- 
ticipation of the Body and Blood of Chriſt, The 
Body then of Chriſt which Belicu:rs partake of, is 
Spiritual, and not Carnal, and his Blood which they 
drink of is Pure and Heavenly, and not Human 


_ or Elementary. If it be asked, what that Body, what 


that Fleſh and Blood is ? I anſwer,jt is that Hea. 
venly Seed, that Divine, Spiritual, Celeſtial Sub- 
ſtance of which we ſpake before in the 5th and 6th 
Propoſitions ;, ( the place juſt before quoted ) This 
is that Vehiculum Del, or Spiritual Body of Chriſt, 
woereby and where-through he communicateth Life 
to Men, and Salvation to as many as belitve in him, 
and receive him, and whereby aiſo Man comes to have 
Fellowſhip and Communion with Got. Again, ſays 
he, That this Body and Spiritual Fieſh and Blood of 
Chri$t is to ve under ſtood of that Divine and Hea- 
venly Seed before ſpoken of by 1, appears both by the 
Nature and Fruits of it. And again, That Christ 
underſtands the ſ.ime thing here by his Boay , 
Fleſh and Blood, which is underſtood, John 1. By 
the Light enlightning every Man, appears,  &C. 
Again, As Feſus Chriſt did by the Eternal Spirit of- 
fer up that Body, ( meaning his Carnal Body ) for 
a Propitiation for the Remiſſion of Sins, fo hath he 
likewiſe poured forth into the Hearts of all Men a 
meaſure of that Divine Light and Seed wherewith 
be ts cloathed, &c. I ſhall quote bur one Paſſage 
more from Mr. Barclzy to this purpoſe, and cis 
in his laſt Diſcourſe concerning the Poiiibility 
and Neceſlity of inward Immediate Reyelation, 
where 
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where having diſtinguiſh'd between Natural and 
Supernatural Ideas, he ſays, As the Natural Ideas 
are ſtirr'd up in us by outward and natural Bodies, fo 
thoſe Divine and Superna;ural Ide as are ſtirr'd up in 
1 by a certain Principle, which is a Body in Natu- 
rals, ir relation to the Spiritual World, and therefore 
may be call'd a Divine Body. Not as if it were 4 
part of God, who is a moſt pure Spirit ; but the Or- 
gan or Inſtrument of God, by which he worketh in 
5, and ſtirreth up in us theſe Ideas of Divine things, 
This is that Fleſh and Blood of Christ, by which the 


Saints are nouriſh'd, which 1s a Myſtery 10 all unre- Pap. 5o1.? 


generated and meer natural men, &Cc. 

Here we meet with a Continvation of the ſame 
Notion. For as inthe former Inſtances he made 
the Light to be all one with the Spiritual Body 
of Chriſt, and again reciprecally the Spiritual 
Body of Chriſt to be the ſelf-ſame thing with the 


Light, ſo now ſuppoſing our Spiritual Ideas to 


be raiſed by a Divine Body, he makes this Di- 
vine Body to be no other than that Fleſh and 
Blood of Chriſt by which the Saints are nouriſh'd, 
and which he had before made all one with the 
Light, and conſequently he makes the Light to 
be a Divine Body. For if the Light be the ſame 
with that Fleſh and Blood of Chriſt by which the 
Saints are nouriſh'd; and if that Fleſh and Flood 
be a Divine Body, then 'cis plain that the Light 
is alſo a Divine Body. 

So much at preſent for Mr. Barclay, Now let 


Mr. Keith take his turn, who in his Way to the pag, 64, 


City of God, ſpeaking of the Divine Seed ( which 
they always make one and the ſame with the 
Light ) ſays, That it 4s call*d in Scripture the Bo- 
dy. of Chriſt, and his Fleſh and Bluod, which the 
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Soul feeding upon becomes cloath*d therewith, as with 
a Body, axd thereby dwelleth in Chrift, and liveth in 
him, as the Branch in the Vine. Again, The Saints 
feel it ( namely the Divine Seed or Light ) in them 
as really to be a Part or Particle of the very Sub- 
ſtance of Heaven, viz. Of that Spiritual and Invi- 
ſible Heaven where the Saints live, as they do feel 
the Body of their outward Man to be a Part or Par- 
ticle of the Subſt ance of this outward World. Again 
he ſays, thar this Divine Seed ( or Light) 2s not 
the Godhead it ſelf, but a certain middle Nature, 
Subſtance or Being, berwixt the Godhead and Man- 
kind, &c, This will be thought the more ſtrange 
( ſays he ) by many, becanſe they have been com. 
monly taught, and have commonly received it, that 
there 1s no middle Subſtance betwixt the Godhead and 
1s, at leaſt as to the inward : For they have ſuppoſed 
that the Spirit or Mind of a Man or an Angel is 
next unto the Godhead, which I deny; fer the Hea- 
venly or Divine Subſt ance or Eſſence of which the Di- 
vine Birth was both conceiv'd in Mary, and 1s in- 
wardly conceiv'd in the Saints, is of a middle Nature. 

And leſt by thcir Calling ( as they often do) 
this Subſtance a Divine Subſtance, they ſhould 
be thovght to imply that it was the very Sub- 
ſtance of God, he takes care tolay in a Caution 
againſt any ſuch Conſtruction in the next Para» 
graph. This middle Nature ( ſays he) I call a Dj- 
vine Subſtance or Efſence, not as if it were the 
Godhead it ſelf, or a Particle or Portion of it, but 
becauſe of its Excellency above all other things next 
unto the Godhead ; as on ſuch an Account Men do 
call gher things Divine which are very excellent x 
yea, ſome call Holy Hen Divine, and ſome call theſe 
who teach the things of God, Djvines, as John, who 
| | Fre 
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wrote the Revelations, is call'd John the Divine. 
Allo this excellent and intermediate Being may be 
call'd the Divine Being, becauſe the Godhead is moſt 
immediately manifeſt therein, and dwelleth in it as in 
the moſt Holy Place, or Holy of Holes, 

He further tells us, ſpeaking of the Concepti- 


on of the Virgin Mary, that God did really ſow a Fag. 129. 


moſt Divine ard Heavenly Seed in the Virgins Womb, 
and that by Vertue of this, Chriſt had a Divine p. 132, 
Perfeftion and Vertue, and that Subſtantial, above 

all other Men. Again, he ſays, that his Body 

hath not only the Perfeftions of our Body, but aljo PD. 135- 
much more, becauſe of its being generate not only of 

the Seed of Mary, but of a Divine Seed, and that Ibid 
this Divine Seed 1s that Univerſal Balſom or Medi- 

cine to cure and reſtore not only all Mankind, but al- 

fo the whole outward Creation : That this is the Little Pag, 
Leaven that ſhall Leaven the whole Lump of this vi- 
ſible Creation, whereby all things ſhall be made new, 

&c. That this is that Store of the Wiſe Men, thia, 
which by its Touch ſhall in due time change, not on- 

ly the Bodies of the Saints, but the Body of the whole 
Creation, and purge it from all its Weakneſs and 
Impurity. For ( tays he ) what can perfefly curc yyjq, 
and reſtore the Sick and Diſeaſed Boay of Nature ei- 

ther in Man, or in other things, but his incorruptible 
Body ? &c. All which Expreſſions do plainly in- 
rimate, that this Divine Seed whereof Chriſt 

was generated, and we are regenerated, ( for 
according to them, that which was the Principle 

of Chriſt's Natural Birth, is the Principle of 
our Spiritual Birth ) was really a material cor- 
poreal Subſtance; and ſince the Light is by them 
ſuppoſed to be all one with this Divine Seed, it 
is very evident that they make the Light to be al- 
| io 
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( 442) 
ſo a material corporeal Principle. The ſhort of 
this matter lies in this Form of Argument. 

The Divine Seed whereof Chriſt was natural- 
Iy generated, and whereby we are regenerated, 
is 2 Body. 

But the Light within is one and the ſame thing 
with this Divine Seed. 

Therefore the Light within is a Body. 

And ihus do theſe two great Pillars of Quna- 
keriſm Mr. Barclay and Mr. Keith agree with 
each other, and both of them in this, in making 
the Light within not to be God, or a Subſtance 
properly Divine, but to be a Creature, and 
more than that, to be a Material and Corporeal 
Creature. 

But that the Reader may have yet a more full 
Account, and more clear and exact Comprehen- 
ſion of this matter, TI will take their Hypotieſis 
from the very Ground and Bottom of it, and 
reſolve it into certain diſtin Principles or Sup- 
poſitions, which ( as far as I am able to gather 
from the forecited and other like Paſſages that 
Occur up and down in their W ritings ) are ſuch 
as theſe. 

1, They ſuppoſe that the Spiritual Life, or 
the Life of Holineſs and Grace, is a Subſtantial 
Life, even as the Life of Vegetation, the Life of 
Senfation, and the Life of Reaſon are all Sub- 
ſtantial. 

2. They ſuppoſe that this Subſtantial Life is 
by the Vital Union of the Soul with ſome Body 
or other. 

3. They ſuppoſe that this Body in the Vital 
Union of the Soul with which Spiritual Life does 


conſiſt, is a certain Dzvine or Celeſtial Body, 
even 
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even as the Natural Life does conſiſt in the Vi- 
tal Union of the Sou], with a Narnral or Terre- 
ſtrial Body of the common Elementary conli- 
ſtence. 

4. They ſuppoſe that Chriſt had Two Bodies 
of a diſtinCt Original, and of a different Con- 
texture, a Carnal Body, and a Spiritual Body, 
a Body which he took from the Virgin ary, 
and a Body in which his Soul exiſted long before 
he took Fleſh ofthe Virgin. They are the very 
Words of Mr. Barclay, which becauſe they are 
of particular concernment, I will ſet down at 
large, Tothe Queſtion of his Adverſary, Had 


Chriſt Two Bodies ? He anſwers, Yes and ler *1**2) 
: ee p b _ SB vindicated, 
him deny it if he dare, without contraaitting the p, gg1, 


Scripture, Joh. 6, 58. Chriſt ſpeaks of his Fleſh 
which came down from Heaven ;, but this was not the 
Fleſh he took from the Virgin Mary, for that came 
not down from Heaven ;, but he had a Spiritual Body, 
in which his Soul exiſted long before he took, Fleſh of 
the Virgin. Which I think is an expreſs Decla- 
ration for a Twofold Body of Chriſt, the Bedy 
wherein he was Incarnate, and a Body antecedent 
to his Incarnation, 

5. They ſuppoſe that this latter, the Spiritu- 
al Body of Chriſt, is that Divine or Celeſti- 
al Body in the Vital Union of the Soul, with 
which our Spiritual Life, or our Life of Grace 
does conſiſt ; that this is properly that Seed of 
God mention'd by St, Peter and St, Fohn, which 
was ſown in the Womb of the Virgin, and in the 
Hearts of Mankind, that whereby Chriſt was 
naturally generated, and whereby the Saints are 
regenerated ; that this is that Heavenly Manna, 
that Living Bread Uiſcoursd of in the Sixth of Sr. 


John, 
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John, that Divine Aliment upon which the Saints 
do feed, and whereby they are nouriſh'd unto 
everlaſting Life, 

6. And Laſtly, they do alſo ſuppoſe that this 
Spiritual Body of Chriſt wherein his Human Soul 
exiſted before his Incarnation, a meaſure where- 
of is given as a Divine Seed to every Man to Le- 
ven, Szaſon and SanCtifie his .Nature, and by 
cloſing and uniting with which: our Nature be- 
comes actually SanCtified, that this I ſay is that 
very Divine Light which God has ſet up as a Mo- 
nitor, Inſtrufter and Teacher in the Hearts of 
Men, to guide and direct them in the way of 
Salvation : T hat this Spiritual Body of Chriſt, 
is what they ſuppoſe to be the Light of Mznkind, 
I need appeal to no other Evidence than the 
latter part of the firſt Quotation out of Mr. Bar- 
clay, where he ſays that they underſtand by the 
Light, 4 Spiritual, Heavenly and invincible Prin- 
ciple, in which God as Father Son and Spirit dwells, 
a meaſure of which Divine and Glorious Life is in all 
Hen a4 a Seed, which of its own nature draws, in- 
wvites and inclines to God, And this we call ( ob- 
ſerve ) Vehiculum Dei, or the Spiritual Body of 
Chriſt, the Fleſh and Blodd of Chriſt which came 
down from Heaven, of which all the Saints do Feed, 
and are thereby nouriſhed unto Eternal Life. By 
which I think icis plain as far as Mens meanings 
may be gather'd from their Words, that they 
make the Light within to be the Spiritual Body 
of Chriſt, or a certain meaſure or Portion of 
that Body. | 

And thus having according to the beſt of my 
Underſtanding and Obſervation given an Ex- 
tract of the Quakers Principle concerning the 
Light 
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Light within, ( which 1 have ſo well conſider'd 
both before and after the framing ir, that I can 
with good allurance ſtand by it, and dare ap- 
peal to all the Learned of that way, whether I 
have not given a true and juſt account of thetr 
Principle. ) I now haſten to the Second part of 
my Undertaking, to expoſe the Grelineſs and 
Abſurdirty of ir. 

And herein the firſt place, ſhall be ſo free and 
ingenuous,as to declare that I ſhall not tand with 
them concerning any of the Five Firſt Propoſiti- 
ons, which may be all true for ought I know to 
the contrary, Particularly I ſhall not ſtand with 
them concerning the Spiritual Body of Chriſt, as 
diſtin from that Natural Body, wherein he 
was incarnate of the Virgin Mary : There may 
be ſucha thing for ought I know, or am able to 
ſhew to the contrary, and I know that ſeveral 
among the Arcients have been of this Opinion, 
alledging for its Foundation the Sixth Chapter 
of St. Fohn, which to confeſs the truth, ſeems 
to favour it not a little. And this Hypotheſis 
has been of late to the great ſurprize and amuſc- 
ment of the ſtiffer and ſeverer ſort of Divines, 
readvanc'd by a Perſon of ſingular note and emi- 
nence in our Church, who makes uſe of it to 
falve and maintain the Doftrin of the Real Pre- 
ſence, ſuppoſing that while the Bodies of the 
Communicants feed upon the grofſer Elements 
of Bread and Wine,thcir Souls (as many of them 
as are fiily diſpoſed ) do take in and feed vpon 
this Divine and Spiritual Body of Chriſt, which 
ſtrengthens and nouriſhes their Inner Mun, and 
becomes to thern a Principle of Regeneration 
and Spiritual, Lifz, as you may ſee mcre fully 
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( 446 ) 
deduc'd in his Diſcourſe of the Real Preſence, 
particularly in the Firſt and Sixth Chapters of 
that Treatiſe, 

I ſhall not therefore, I ſay, contend with them 
concerning the Spiritual Body of Chriſt, either 
as to its Exiſtence, or as to this its uſe, whether 
there be ſuch a thing, or whether it be the Prin- 
ciple of Regeneration and Spiritual Life to the 
Saints : They may be both true for ought I 
know, I ſee nothing abſurd or ſo much as im- 
probable in them gz and as I do not ſurrender vp 
my full Aſſent to what I cannot demonſtrate to be 
True, ſo neither do I care to run down and con- 
demn ſuch Principles which I cannot Prove to be 
Falſe. But that which I diſlike and condemn 
here, is their making this Spiritual Body of 
Chriſt to be the Light within, that Light which 
Is to teach Man Wiſdom and Knowledge, and 
to be his conſtant Tutor, Monitor and DireCtor; 
which notion of the Light within { notwith- 
ſtanding that I highly approve of the thing ir 
ſelf ) I take to be extreamly groſs and abſurd, 
and that upon thoſe Two Accounts before 
touch'd upon, 

I, Becauſe hereby they make it to be a Crea- 
cure, 

2. Becauſe they make it a Material Crea- 
ture. 

That they do make the Light to be a Creature, 
and a Material Creature, is ſufficiently ſhewn 
already, in the account that I have given of theis 
notion concerning it. I am now only to lay 
open the abſurdity of this, 

And Firſt, *cis abſard to make the Light with- 
in to be a Creature, Monſieur Aalcbranche 

: con- 
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fidering with himſelf of all the poſſible ways De inqui- 
whereby we may come to have the Ideas of rend. Ve- 
things without us, makes this Diviſion or Enu- *at-p.a58. 
meration of them. /1t is neceſſary ( ſays he ) that 
theſe Ideas ſhould either proceed from the Obje&ts, or 
that our Mind has a power of producing them ; or 
that God ſhould produce them, either with the Mind 
when he Creates it, or occaſionally, as often as we 
think of any Objctt. Or that the Mind ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs in it ſelf all the Perfettions which it ſees in things. 
Or elſe laſtly, that it be united to ſome Abſolutely Per- 
fe Being, that includes in himſelf all the Perfeftions 
of Created Beings, And theſe are all the poſlible 
ways of Human Underſtanding that this excel- 
lent Theoriſt could conceive, or thought con- 
ceivable. But this *cis to have a dull Invention, 
and a ſtraitneſs of Imagination, that is not open 
enough to let in a full view of things, We now 
meet with a ſort of Philoſcphers of a freer Proſ- 
pect, and more inlarged Survey , that have 
found out another mode of furniſhing the Mind 
with Ideas, and that is, by its being united 
to ſome Created Being, and that too a Ma- 
terial one. Strange, that ſo inquiſitive and ſo 
working a Head as that of M. Malcbranche ſhould 
be ſodefeCtive in his Ennmeration, as not to hit 
upon this moſt wonderful Expedient of uniting 
the Soul to a Creature, in order to its Il}nmina- 
tion! But ſure he could not overlook it, but ra- 
ther thovght it too inconſiderable to be menti- 
on'd. *Twas no doubt very caſje and obvious 
for him to have confider*d, that the laſt Member 
of his Diſtribntion might have been divided in- 
to Two, only by making his Suppoſition Tun firſt 
in general, tat the Mind be united to ſfcrre Being 
Cr 
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or other, and then by diſtinguiſhing that general 
into Created or Increated, This I ſay he might 
eaſily have done, and in point of exact order and 
Method,perhaps ſhould have done;bar not dream- 
ing thatany wouldever be ſo extravagantly groſs, 
as to reſolve the Illumination of the Mind into its 
union with any Creatxre,and not in the leaſt que- 
Nioning but that if Men were once come fo far in- 
to the right path, as to make the Illumination of 
the Mind to depend upon its Union with ſome 
Being or other, they would have no further ſcru- 
Ple upon them whether this Being were God or 
no, he choſe rather to paſs over all union with 
the Creature in Silence, and to make this his laſt 
and only further ſuppoſable way of inlightning 
the Mind, that it be united to ſome abſolutely perfett 
Being that includes in himſelf all the Perfettions of Cre- 
ated Beings. Which no doubt 1s the only Baſis up- 
on which an Intelligible Hypotheſis of Human 
Underſtanding can ever bz raiſed. And1 can- 
not but greatly wonder that thoſe who come up 
ſo very nearir, ſhould yet upon a ſaddain turn 
off, and paſs it by. 

The Quakers ſeem with M, Malebranche to diſ- 
claim and renounce the Four Firſt of the ways 
propoſed, and they agree with him ſo far in the 
Fifth and Laſt, as to reſolve the Ilnmination of 
the Soul into its Union with ſome Being or other. 
But herein they divide and take ſeveral ways, in 
that M. Malebranche,mikes this Being, to be God, 
who is abſolutely Perfett and all-comprehenſive, 
eminently and vertually all ; and the Quakers will 
needs have it to be a Created Being. Which Hy- 
pothefis I think to be very Abſurd, 

1, As needleſs. 
2. As Impollihie. 1. /t 


_ their Principle, (which is the thing under Que- 
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1. Its ancedleſs Hypotheſis : For if the Soul of 
Man be not ſufficient to be a Light to it ſelf, but 
its Hlumination muſt be reſolvd into its union 
wich ſome other Being ( which theſe Men im- 
plicitly grant when they reſolve it into its Uni- 
on with a-Created Being, ) then what Being ſo fit. 
and proper for this purpoſe as God, who by rea- 
ſon of the Immenſity and Spirituality of his Na- 
ture, muſt needs be intimately - preſent to all 
Minds, and by reaſon of the Infinity of his Eſ- 
ſential Perfeftion, muſt needs have in himſelf 
after an eminent and intelligible manner, all the 
Degrees of Being, and conſequently the Ideas of 
all things ?. If there bea Being ſo qualified, cer- 
tainly our []umination muſt be reſoly'd into our 
Union with that Being : And if there be a God, 
then there muſt be a Being ſo qualified, And there-, 
fore it muſt be ' from our Union with him that 
all our Light and Knowledge 1s derived, who 


, would of himſelf ſufficiently inlighten Man, not 


only. without the Conjunttion, but even without 
the Coexiſtence of any other Creature, 

For 1 would demand of theſe Men that contend 
for aCreated Light,an Anſwer to this one Quelti- 
on : Suppoſe God ſhould annihilate all the whole 
Creation except one [Intelligent Spirit, ſo that 
there ſhould be nothing in being but that ſingle 
Spirit and Himſelf, would this Spirit upon the 
removal of all his Fellow Creatures out of being, 
ceaſe to underſtand or no? I know upon their 
Principle they muſt ſay that he would, as ſup- 
poſing his capacity of Knowledge.to depend up- 
on his Union with a certain Created Being, viz. 
the Spiritual Body of Chriſt : But ſetting aſide 
ſtion, © 
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( 444) 
ſtion, and therefore muſt not be uſed as a Medi- 
um to prove another thing by, ) Iſee no reaſon 
in the nature of the thing it ſelf; 
ſay that ſuch a Spirit would in ſuch a Suppoſition 
ceaſe to underſtand ; and I think there is all the 
reaſon in the World to ſuppoſe he would not, 
as being ſtill notwithſtanding this great and 
Univerſal Emptineſs, united moſt intimately to 


a Being of Abſolute and Infinite Perfeaion, and þ : 


that contains in himſelf the Ideas of all things. 
Certainly this great and univerſal Repreſentative 
would be a ſufficient Light to that Soljtary Spirit, 
who would not want Thoughts or Ideas, tho he 
might want a Companion to Communicate them 
to. And therefore tho the Notion were other- 
wiſe never ſo poſſible and conſiſtent, yer it is al- 
together needleſs to ſeek out for Union with any 
Creature, in order to that lamination, which 
conſidering the Omnipreſence and All-perfe&ion 
of God, muſt needs be ſuppoſed, tho there 
were no other Creature beſides one Intelligent 
Spirit in being, - Burt as this is needlefs, ſo 
2. It is alfo an impoſſible Hypothefss : It is abſo- 
lately impoſſible,” that a Creature ſhould be a 
Light to Man, or that one Creature ſhould bea 
Light to another. God is the great Luminary of 
the whole Intelleftnal World, and Tis he only 
that can bea Light either to the Soul of Man, or 
to any other Intelligent Being, No Creature, 
tho never ſo glorious and excellent, not even the. 
Human Soul of Jeſus Chriſt, ( much leſs his Spi- 
ritual Body, ) can ever be a Light to the Mind 
of Man. For to be a Light to the Mind, is to 
be to it the Principle of Underſtanding, to fur- 
niſh it with 7dvas, and to be the formal and 
imme- 
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immediate Object of irs Conception. And for 
this.thers are Two Conditions neceſſarily requi- 
red, Firt, That it be intimately preſent and 
yaired to the Mind. Secondly, That it have 
the whole Pexfefttion of Being, ſo as to have 
the Ideas of all thiggs, and to be an Univerſal 
Repreſentative. Which Conditions, (eſpecial- 
ly the 13, ) no:Creature either has, or can pol- 
bly have : And therefore no Creature is able 
ta be a Light to, the Soul of Man, 

. "Were a Creature never ſo excellent, yet it 
wouls be of a finite Perfection, and conſequent- 
ly of fuch a certaig determinate order, rank, 
kind ox ſpecies z that is, it would be ſuch a par- 
gicular degree of Being. It would got be all Be- 
ing, or Being at large, ( for then it would be 
God, ) but only ſuch a definite and determinate 
degree of it. And conſequently were it never 
{ intimately united ro my Mind, it could be 


| able to; repreſent only it ſelf, and ſuch degrees 


being as were in it ſelf. That is, it might 
repreſent it (elf and all that is of the fame kind 
with it ſelf, but it could not repreſent any thing 
elſe, for it could not repreſent more degrees of 
Being than it had. It could not therefore repre- 
{ent any Creature of another Order from it ſelf, 
as 2 Sun: ſuppoſe could not repreſent a Tree, nor 
a Triangle a Circle, ſince each of theſe have de- 
grees of Being that are not in the other, and 
conſequently cannor be repreſented by the other. 
For this is a moſt undoubted Principle, that no- 
thing can repreſent any more degrees of Being 
than it has. Suppoſe your Creacure therefore 
of never ſo raiſed and excellent an Order, it 


| would beable go repreſent only it ſelf, and thoſe 
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of the ſame Species, And what a poor account 
would this turn to! What a dim Woorg Light 

would this be for a Rational Soul to ſee by ! 
And as ſuch a Created Light would repreſent 
but little of the Creation, ſo it would not be 
able to repreſent God at all, whom we are chief- 
ly concern'd to know, if 'twere only that we 
might be aſcertain'd of the Truth of other 
things, the certainty of which ( as Deſcartes has 
well obſerv'd and proved, depends upon our 
knowledge of God. But now it is impoſſible 
that God ſhould be reprefented to our Minds by 
a Created Light ; for as there'muft be at leaft as 
much Reality in the Object, either formally or 
eminently, as there 1s of Objective Reality in 
the Idea, ( which is one of the Principles upon 
which M. Deſcartes grounds the exiſtence of 
God,) So 'tis as true on the other Hand, that 
there muſt be as much Reality in the Idea, as 
there is formally or eminently in the Object, 
or elſe that Idea will never be able to re- 
preſent that Objef, and that by vertue of the 
Principle before laid down, That nothing can 
repreſent any more degrees of Being than it has. 
But now God does infinitely ſurpaſs the whole 
Order of the Creatures, exceeding the higheſt 
degrees of them by a whole Infinity, and there- 
fore cannot poſlibly be repreſented by any or all 
of them, God indeed may reprefent a Creature 
to my Mind, as having all the degrees of Being 
in that Creature, and infinitely more, but a Crea- 
ture can never repreſent God, as having no 
manner of Proportion to his Excellency. For if 
(as it has been ſhewn, one Creature cannot re- 
preſent another, that has but one degree of Be- 
| ing 
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ing beyond it, or which the other has not, as a 
Triangle cannot repreſent a Quadrangle, as ha- 
ving one Angle more than it ſelf, much leis can 
a Creature be a Repreſentativeof God, of whom 
it falls ſhort by no leſs a meaſure'than a whole 
Infinity, Take an Extract of all Created Per- 
feCtion, and you will never be able to raiſe an 
Idea of God out of it z for to add Creature to 
Creature, 1s but to add finite to finite 5 and as 
that will never make, ſo neither will it be ever 
able to repreſent an Infinite. So much impoſlibi- 
lity is there in the notion of a Created Light, 
which can repreſent but lictle of the Creature, 


.and God not at all. And ſo very Abſurd are 


thoſe that ſtand for it, ſince the end for which 
they mainly deſign it, and ſuppoſe ir to be af- 


'forded to Man, is to conduct him to God, of 


whom it ſeems it cannot give him ſo machas an 
Idea. 

And now if it be ſo Abſurd to make the Ligkt 
within to be a Creatnre, then how much more 
Abſurd is it to ſuppoſe it a Material Creature ? 


Aquinas 1 remember propoſes it as a Queſtion, P//n.Pot. 
Niel, 106, 
Art, 1. 


Whether one Angel may not llluminate another : 
But among the many trifling and frivolous Que- 
ſtions which he puts, [ think he never thouphr it 
worth his while to inquire, whether a Cleod of 
Earth, or a Sun-Beam( if you pleafe ) could il]u- 


minate an Angel ? Re that thought an Inferi- 1hid 4rr.3- 


or Angel could not illuminate an Angel of 
a Superior Order, to be ſure did not ima- 
gine that it could ever enter into any con- 
ſidering Head, that Matter ſhould be able to 
illuminate Spirit. And I cannot but ſtand ama- 
zed at the Extravagancy of their Imagination 
G8 3 wana 
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who think it can, Sure the wild diforders of a 
Fever, can can hardly produce a more odd 
phantaſtical conceit than this. It has been 
thought a ſtrange adventure in Speculation, to 
ſuppoſe, that Matter by the advantage of a finer 
Mechaniſm, ſhould be made capable of Thought, 
and be able to reaſon and underſtand ; and the 
truth is, [ would give a great deal to ſee the 
AMouldin which thoſe Mens Heads were caſt, who 
could entertain ſuch a Notion. But alas, what 
is this in compariſon of making Matter the Prin- 
ciple of Illumination ' 'Tis groſs enough of any 
ſenſe to ſuppoſe Matter capable of thinking it 
ſelf, but to ſuppoſe it to be an IntelleCtual Light, 
to be a Principle of thinking, to make it a Ma- 
ſter and InſtruCtor, a Furniſher of Thoughts and 
Ideas , what an Extravagance muſt this be! 
What, Matter illuminate Spirit | How harſhly 
it ſounds ! How it grates vpon a Philoſophical 
Ear! For beſides that ſuch a Suppoſition as this 
would invert and confound the whole Order of 
things, by exalting Matter above Spirit ( which 
according to this muſt depend vpon Matter for 
the nobleſt of its Operations, that very Operati- 
on whereby it is diſtinguiſh'd from it, and ſup- 
poſed to be placed above it, ) 1 ſay beſides this, 
how is it poſlible that Matter ſhould be a Princi- 
ple of Illumination to the Soul? For in the firſt 
place, how ſhall we ſuppoſe it capable of being 
intimately united and preſent to it? Or if we 
could conceive this to be poſſible , yet what 
would it be able to repreſent ? It would be able 
to repreſent nothing but what is Materialj and 
but a little of that neither, even no more than 
thoſe few degrees of Material Perfection it ſelf is 
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ſuppoſed to have; it could repreſent nothing 
Immaterial or Intelleftual. For its Ideas could 
be no other than certain Material Images or Fi- 
gurations ; and a Material Idea can never repre- 
ſent an Immaterial Object. A Principle ſo very 
clear and certain, that even thoſe who derive 
our Ideas from Senſible Obje&s, ſuppoſing them 
to be Corporeal Emanations, do yet find it ne- 
ceſſary to look out for an an Expedient, where- 
by they may be refined and Spiritualized after 
their admiſſion into the common Senſory, namely 
by the help of what they call /ntelleftus Agers, 
whoſe Office they ſay is to purifie and refine 
theſe Material Phantaſms, and to render them 
Immaterial, that ſo they may become Intelligi- 
ble. A very hard Task for poor Intelleftus Agens, 
and were he not a Creature of their -own Brain, 
it would move any ones Pity to think what a 
piece of Drudgery he is Condemn'd to, Bur 
that puts an end to our concern ; for ſo he that 
reads the many ſevere toils and hardſhips of a 
poor Romanrtick Adventurer, feels a ſecret 
warmth about his Heart, and is apt ever now and 

then out of a tenderneſs of Spirit, to diſſolve in- 

to a paſſion for the Noble Sufferer, till as he 

isjuſt about to dropa Tear, he remembers that 

"tis but a Romance, and then all is well again. 
But by the way, this is a moſt miſcrable Device, 
and ſuch as ſafficiently betrays the abſurdity 
and nullity of their Hypotheſss, For hereby 
they plainly ackrowledge the truth of ghis Prin- 
ciple, that a Material Idea cannot repreſent an 
Immaterial Obje&, ( for otherwiſe, what necel- 
ſity of having it Spiritualized, ) and if fo, then 
fince their Ideas are Material, the whole weighs 
Gg 4 of 
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of their Hypotheſis reſts upon this ſingle Bottom, 
The Tranſmutability of Material into Immaterial 
Ideas, which if found to be impoſſible, their 
Hypotheſis can no longer ſtand. Now I mult 
needs confeſs it does as much ſurpaſs my Under- 
ſtanding,how a Material Idea can be transform®d 
into an Immaterial one, as how a Material Idea 
can repreſent an Immaterial Objet. They are 
alike Myſteries to me, and I doubt not but thar 
they are both alike Abſurdities in themfelves. 
Well then, the Sum of the matter in hand 
will come to this: If the Ideas of a Material 
Principle muſt be alſo Material, and if a materi- 
al Idea cannot repreſent an Immaterial Ovject, 
then *cwill follow, that a Material Light will 
not be able to give the Soul a Repreſentation of 
any thing: that is Fmmaterial or Intellectual. 
And if fo, what little ſtead will it ſerve us in ! 
The greateſt part of our Notions are Intellectual. 
We cannot ſpeak or write three or four Words, 
bat ſome of them will ſtand for Ideas that repre. 
ſent Intelletual Objets. There is no thinking 
nor converſing, tho never ſo little, without this. 
And what ſhall we do then with a Light that is 
not able to furniſh us with Ideas for a quarter of 
the things we are concerned both to think and 
to diſcourſe of ? $o utterly unſerviceable and in- 
ſufficient is a Material Light for the purpoſes of 
Human Underſtanding, and ſo ſenſeleſs and ab- 
ſurd is the Notion that Afſertsit. The Sum of 
what has been hitherto diſcours'd turns all with- 
in the Compaſs of this Syllogiſm. 
That Notion which makes the Light within 
. fo be a Creature, and a material Creature, is 
Abturd, : Y 
But 
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But the Notion of the Quakers concerning 


the Light within makes it to be ſo, 


Therefore the Notion of the Quakers concern- 
ing the Light within is Abſurd. 

The firſt of theſe Propoſitions is what we have 
been proving now laſt of all. The Second was 
proved in the Account given of the Quakers Prin- 
ciple of the Light. The Concluſion therefore 
follows, That the Quakers Principle of the 
Light within is Abſurd. Which was the Propo- 
ſition I undertook to prove, and I am very 
much miſtaken in my Accounts if it be not well 
proved. _ 

And thus having repreſented the Groſſneſs of 
the Quakers Principle of the Light, I will now 


in the Concluſion add a Word or two concern- 


ing their Inconſiſtency in explaining it. That 
Perſon may well be eſteemed Inconliſtent with 
himſelf, who ſo explains this Hypotheſis in the 
Particulars of it, as to contradict that general 
Ground upon which it is builr.But now this I take 
to be the Fault of the Quakers in relation to the 
Point in Hand, The general Ground upon 
which they build their Hypotheſis of the Light 
within, is this, That Man cannot be a Light to 
himſelf, ( for if he could, what need there be 
another Principle of Light within him ) and does 
therefore require ſome other Principle of Jllu- 
mination for his Condu&t and DireCftion. This 
is the Principlg ghey go upon, and ſo far I think 
they are right enough. But now when they 
come to give .a particular Account of their 
Hypotheſis, they ſo order the matter as to con- 
tradict and give up again that General Principle. 
For if that Light within, which is to he the 
Per- 
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PerfeCctions of his own Nature, the only Reaſon 
why Man cannot be a Light to himſelf being this, 
becauſe no Creature can be ſo, But if a Crea- 
ture may be a Light, and the Light within be a 
Creature, then why may not Man himſelf be 
that Creature z and then what need of any ſuch 
thing as a Light withindiſtin& from the Ratio- 
nal Nature of Man, whith would be to renounce 
their general Principle, and to fall in with the 
, Vulgar Hypotheſis of Human Underſtanding. 
So that this is a Notion altogether inconſiſtent 
with it ſelf, as well as diſagreeable to Truth. 

I have now finiſh'd what I undertook, and, if 
I miſtake not, fully anſwer'd the Title of this 
Treatiſe, If any ſhould think it ſtrange that I 
would be fo far diverted from better Studies, 
as to ſpend time and pains in diſproving the 
Principles of ſo inconfiderable a Perſwafion as 
that of the Q=akers, I muſt in anſwer to this 
take the Liberty to tell them, 

1. That ( «« to better Stadies ) I know nothing 
that does better deſerve-the Conſideration of a 
Rational Creature, than the Mode and Way of 
Human Underſtanding. 

2, That ( as to the Inconſfiderablene(s of the 
Perſwaſion ) I cannot think Quakeriſm to be ſo, 
as the Principles of it are laid down and manag- 
ed by Mr. Barclay, That Great and General 
Contempt they lie under, does fot hinder me 
from thinking the Sect of the _— to be by 
far the moſt confiderable of any that divide from 
us, in caſe the Quakeriſm that is generally held 
be the ſame with that which Mr. Barclay has de- 
liver?d to the World for ſach 5 whom I take to 


be ſo great a Man, that Iprofeſs to you freely, : 
ha 
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Ciple of Human Underſtanding, be a Crearare, 
Then Man might as well have been his own Light, 
or a Light to himſelf, that is, be might arrive 
to the- knowledg of things, by conſulting the 
had rather engage againſt an Hundred Belarmins, 
Hardings, or Stapylcons, than with one Barclay. 

However, as great a Man as he is, I think T 
have given his Principleof the Light a clear and 
thorough Confutation, and have likewiſe there- 
in ſofficiemly anſwer'd my pwrvicwlar Adverſary, 
who perhaps by this time may have reaſon tv 
repent that ever he ſet me to work. I know, Sir, 
very well, that *tis one thing to anſwer the Book, 
and another thing to anſwer the A/ax : For fore 
Men will never be anſwered; tho their Books 
are. But I am not ambitious of the lf Word, 
becauſe I know wiſe Men do not uſt to: judg of 
the iſſue of a Diſpute by that Meaſme. Mr. 
Vickrs therefore = have r-@ if he pleaſe, and 
the rather, becauſe Ithink it will be all he is like 
to get by his Engagement with 

SIR, 

Tonr Humble Servant, 


J. N. 


POSTSCRIPT 
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"- is one very material Conſideration 
relating to the Impoſlibility of the Hypo- 
theſis of a Created Light, which happen'd toeſ- 
cape my Thoughts till I was paſt the _ 
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where it onght naturally to have come in, and 
therefore I muſt ſet it down here by it ſelf, 
You know, Sir, a very great Part of our Study 
and Thinking, as well as of our Familiar Dif. 
courſe 'and Converſation , is employ'd abour 
Neceſſary and 'Eternal Truths. And moſt of our 
Arts and Sciences are Converſant about them, 
as being indeed the Principal Obje&t of Human 
Knowledg. And therefore-it is neceſſary, that 
that which is to ſerve us as an Intelleftual Light 
ſhould be able to repreſent theſe things to our 
Minds , whatever elſe be left unrepreſented. 


But now this is what a Created Light will never 


be able to do,. there being nothing in a Created 
Light that is able to anſwer or bear any Correſ- 


pondence tothat which is Neceſlary and Eternal, 


For a Creature is a Contingent Being, all the Re- 
ality thatisin it is wholly Contingent ; and. as 
Contingency can never repreſent Neceſlity or 
Eternity, ſo neither can that which is Contin- 
gent repreſent what is Neceſſary or Eternal, 
This I confeſs is a very Metaphyſical Argument, 
and ſuch as will require a great deal of AbſtraCti- 
on and Attention in him that will be Maſter of 
it. But if attentively weigh'd and conſider'd, 1 
believe it will be found to amount to no leſs than 
3 Demonſtration, 
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Hear ye Children the Inftruftion of a Father, and 
Attend t0 know Underftanding, Prov. 4. 1. 
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Adverticment, 


TY little Manugl of Spiritual Counſel, was at 
firſt undertaken and compoſed by the Author for 
the private Uſe of his qwn Children; but upon a Re- 
view, it being thoygbi #5 uſeful to gthers as to them, 
he was induced to make it publick, for the Common 
Good. And that the rather, partly becauſe the Con- 
tents of theſe Papers( tho diretted to his own Chil- 
dren) are of general Concernment, and ſuch as are 
calculated for Praple of all Ages and Conditions ; 
and partly for the greater Security of the Copy, which 
in a private Manuſcript would be in great danger of 
being loſt 3 but by being Primed would be better pre- 
ſerved for the wſe of thoſe for whom it was firſt de- 
fign'd. And as the Printing.of it ſecures is from be- 
ing loſt one way, ſo "tis the Author”s Serious Wiſp 
and Prayer, that the Piows Care and Attention of 
thoſe that peruſe it, may hinder it fram being loft 
another, | 
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My Dear Children, =_ _ 

F ever you live to Matvrity of Age, andI the 
happen to die before you do fo, remember *T 

and conſider the Words of a careful * and VV 
affetionate Father, touch'd . with a moſt VV 
lively Concern both for your Preſent and Future ete 
Welfare, but chiefly your Future, that of your for 
precious and immortal Souls, which mult be et- ſel 
ther Etcrnally Happy or Miſerable in another the 
World, according as you live and demean your you 
{elves in this. And therefore, mie! 
Be ſure that you dedicate your tender Years l 
to the Service and Glory of God, and that you you 
remember your Creator in the days of your cer 
Youth, You will then have moſt need to re- | one 


member 


ll . %w i ae A IE. nn 


one, Let not a Day pals over your Heads with- 
Hh | 
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meniber him, and you will then be moſt apt to 


forget him. Set therefore a double guard upon. 


that part of your Life, and be then eſpecially 
diligent to remember and be mindful of him 
that made you. It will make your Duty Eaſie, 
and your Lives Happy. You will have the Com- 
fort of it when you come to Die, beſides the 


conſtant SatisfaRion it will afford you all your 


Lives long. eee 

Il. 

And as you make Religion your Firft, ſo be 
ſure you. make it your Greateft and chiefeſt 
Care: Not a By-work ( as the general manner of 
the World is ) but your Principal Concern, the 
great Buſineſs and Employment of your whole 
Life. For indeed Religion is your Greateſt 
Concernment, and therefore.ought ro be: your 
main Buſineſs and Employment. Solomos tells 
you, That to Fear God-and keep his Command- 
ments is the Whole of Man: And a Greater 
than he, That 'tis the One thing Needful, 
*Tis For this that you have your Being in this 
VVorld, and 'tis Bythis that you can hope for a 
YVell-being in that which is to come. Your 
eternal Happineſs depends upon it, and there- 
fore as you tender that, ſee that you apply your 
ſelves chiefly to the Fear and Love, of God, and 
the keeping of- his Commandments ; and that 
you make Religion the great Aﬀair and Employ- 
ment of your Mind and Life. 

| In, 

And as you make it your Great, ſo be ſure 
you make it your Daily Employment z as you 
certainly will if you truly make ir your Great 


out 
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Father's Advice 


TO His. 


CHILDREN. 


My Dear C bildren, DIS 30. 4) | 
F ever you live to Matvrity of Age, and I 
happen to die before you do fo, remember 
and conſider the Words of 'a careful* and 


affettionate Father, touch'd . with a moſt 


lively Concern both for your Preſent and Future 
Welfare, but chiefly your Future, that of your 
precious and immortal Souls, which mult be et- 
ther Etcrnally Happy or Miſerable in another 
World, according as you live and demean your 
ſelves in this. And therefore, 
T. 

Be ſure that you dedicate your tender Years 
fo the Service and Glory of God, and that you 
remember your Creator in the days of your 


Youth, You will then have moſt need to re- 
member 
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one, Let not a Day paſs over your Heads with- 
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meniber him, and you will then be moſt apt to 
forget him: Set therefore a double guard upon. 
that part of your Life, and be then eſpecially 
diligent to remember and be mindfal of him 
that made you. It will make your Duty Eaſie, 
and your Lives Happy. You will have the Com- 
fort of it when you come to_ Die, beſides the 
conſtant Satisfation it will afford you all your 
Lives long. ps 

x II. 

And as you make Religion your Firft, ſo be 
ſure you. make it your Greateſt and chiefeſt 
Care: Not a By-work ( as the general manner of 
the World is ) but your Principal Concern, the 
great Buſineſs and Employment of your whole 
Life. For indeed Religion is your Greateſt 
Concernment, and therefore.ought to be: your 
main Buſineſs and Employment. Solomos tells 
you, That to Fear God-and keep his Command- 
ments is the Whole of Man: And a Greater 
than he, That 'tis the One thing Needfal. 
*Tis For this that you have your Being in this 
VVorld, and 'tis By this that you can hope for a 
YVell-being in that which is to come. Your 
eternal Happineſs depends upon it, and there- 
fore as you tender that, ſee that you apply your 
ſelves chiefly to the Fear and Love, of God, and 
the keeping of- his Commandments; and that 
you make Religion the great Afﬀair and Employ- 
nent of your Mind and Life. | 

II, 

And as you make it your Great, ſo be ſure 
you make it your Daily Employment yz as you 
certainly will if you truly make ic your Great 


out 
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ont Serious Thoughts of God,. and a dane Perz 
formance of Religious Homage to him; and en» 
deavour to ſpend every Day as well as you can, 
and to make every Day a Step towards Eternity. 
Yondo ſo in a Nataral, and therefore take care 
you do fo alſo in a Spiritual Senſe, making every 
day ſome Preparation for your Laſt ; conſider- 


' ing that you know not when that will be ; that 


you have but a few days in all to ſpend, and how 
precious every Fortion even of the longeſt Life 
ruſt needs be, upon which an Eternity depends. 
And therefore for your better Improvement of 
every day, I adviſe you, 


To accuſtom your ſelves upon your firſt wak- 
ing in the Morning, to Meditate ſeriouſly upon 
God, tooffer to him your firſt Thoughts, and 
moſt ſolemnly to dedicate to him your ſelves, 
your Souls and Bodies, your Defigns and your 
Undertakings, and the whole ſucceeding day, 
which in all likelihood will be the better ſpent 
for having been ſo happily begun. And as you 
thus beginthe day with God, ſo let it end with 
him too, making him the laſt ſubjeft of your 
Meditations when you lie down-in your Beds, 
and as you compoſe your ſelves to your nightly 
Reſt; that ſo you may both Wake and Sleepin 
God. a 


The two Extremities of the day being thus ſe- 
cured, there will be -the leſs darger of Mis- 
ſpending the middle parts of it. But ifor the 
better Security and' Improvement of theſe, let 
me adviſe you in General, to accnſtom your 
ſelves to make Solemn Prayers to-God in Private 
upon 
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upon your Knees, at leaſt; three times a day; 


( beſides occaſional and leſs ſolemn Ejaculations 
and as much oftner as you find your ſelves dif- 
ſed, And iftheſe times be fix*d and ſtated to 
ome certain Hours, ſo much the better, that ſq 
the return of the Hour appointed may as a Na- 
tural Inſtrument, put you in mind of your De- 
votions; . | | 
VI. 


. To make which the more Orderly, pray take 


care, that the firſt thing that. you do in the 

orning aſloon as you are upand conveniently 
habited, be to Sanctifie and Hallow the day, by 
a ſolemn devotional Addreſs of your ſelves to 
God in Prayer. Let this be the ifirſt thing you 
do, I mean before you take any Secular or 
Worldly thingia hand, For there is one certain 


| thing that I would adviſe you to do even before 


you ſay your Prayers, and that is, to read as at- 
tentively and conſiderately as you can a Chapter 
in the Bible. _ This I would have you do every 
Morning before you go to your Prayers, which 
you will find to be a moſt excellent and advanta- 


' gious Praftice, not only as ſerving to inform 


your Underſtandings, and bring you acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures, . but alſo to warm and 
quicken your Wills and Afﬀe&ions, and to tune 
your. Souls, and put them into adue Compoſure 
for your following Devotion, For which the 
two other more ſolemn Seaſons are, ſome time 


about the middle of the day, and at night when 


yougo. to Bed. At which time beſides your. or- 
dinary Devotion, as in the. other two, you 
would do well.to take a Revyieyy of the day paſt, 
and particularly G_— wouy you have ſpent it, 

2 not 


ILL 


make theſe days to be days of Faſting as well as 
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not only that if you have done well you may 
glorifie God ; and ifill, may humble your ſelves 
before him, and make your Peace with him be- 
fore yoti commit your ſelyes to ſleep ; but alſo 
that by this Exerciſe you may know what pro- 
greſs you make in Piety, what the State of your 
Souls is, and how Accounts ſtand between you 
and God ; and may alſo learn to ſpend every 
day the better, as you will find your ſelves in- 
duced to do, by the very profpeCt of that re- 
turning Account which you are to render of it 
to your ſelves at Night, 
VII. 
- "Beſides which Nightly Review, I think it very 
expedient that you ſhould ſet apart ſome certain 
Seaſons, wherein to fit in more ſolemn Judg- 
ment upon your ſelves, to review and take ac- 
count of your paſt Lives, to call your Sins to 
retnembrance, to confeſs and bewail them, and 
to humble your Souls and Bodies in the Preſence 
of God for them, and to form new Reſolutions, 
and new As of Abhorrence and Deteſtation 


againſt them. Theſe days I would have to be 


purely and intirely days of Religion,to be whol- 
ly ſpetit in Reading, Prayer, and Divine Medi- 
tation. - Sequeſter your ſelves upon theſe days 
from all Worldly Bufineſs, retire from all Com- 
pany, and let nothing be the Imployment of 
them, but what relates to the Grand Aﬀair. 
And that theſe days may be thus ſtriatly kept 
and ſpent, I wovld have their return to be but 
Monthly, ſuppoſe the firſt or laſt Fridayin every 
Month. 1 the rather mention Friday, becauſe it 
1s one of the Church-Faſts, and I would have you 


of 
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of Prayer, that ſo both together may compleat 
your Repentance and Humiliation. The great 
Advantage of thus frequently making up your 
. Accounts in theſe your Nightly and Monthly 
Reckonings, you will find to be chiefly this, 
that it will greatly contribute to. the preſens 
Amendment of your Lives, your Repentances 
thus keeping pace with your Miſcarriages ; and 
to the eaſe of your Conſciences when you come 
to die. At which time you. will find ic work 
enough to engage with your bodily Diſorders, 
and to attend to the proper Duties of your pre- 
ſent Condition, tho you haye not-the Courſe of 
a whole Life to unravel, nor atrain of Actions 
long paſt and long forgotten to- bring to remem- 
brance, And indeed *twill be a ſad thing:.to 
have then Sums to caſt up, and Reckonings to 
make, when you are Sick andin Pain, and haye 
neither Underſtanding, nor, Memory, nor. Lei- 


ſure, nor Will to recollect your {elves 


F VIIL :-vftgs bile 1279 
In theſe and all other times of your Devotion, 
let me further adviſe you to obſerve-this General 
Rule, Never to put your ſelves: into the Prg- 


_ ſence of God by Prayer, till you have firſt recol- 


Jeted yourſelves by awful thqpghts of the-Di- 
vine Majeſty, and have by: ſame ſhort but fert- 


. ous Meditation, compoſed'yopr Minds to-a:re- 


yerent and deyout Performance of. ſo Important 


and Divine a Duty, For beſides that 'tis ruge, 


and ſavours of Rrofaneneſs, to ryſh into thePre> 


ſence of God: without preyious;.Gonlideration : 


He that approaches him ſa-lrreverently at firſt, 
is not like to-beſpeak him with. much greater Re- 
yerence afterwards. Therefors compoſe your 
ic : Hh 3 Spiric 
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$pirit before you' begin, and- be” not like one 
that goes to play*npon his Inſtroment before he 
has tuned it. *Tis the Advice'of a wiſer Perſon 
than I, Before thou Prayeft, ſays the Son' of Sy- 
rach, prepare thy ſelf, and be not as ane that tempt= 
eththe Lord. '' © $1339 1 | 


- "After you have thus duely diſpoſed-your Heart, 
then you may with" decency proceed to bend 
your Kee. And whehever you-Pray'to God, be 
ſure you-do it with' all that Humility and Reve- 
rence that” becomes a: Creature and '-a Sinner, 
ſpeaking both toihis'Aſaker rand- his Fudge, and 
with all poſſibleaffe&ionate Warmth and Fer- 
vour of Spirit ;*this being the very Life and 
Soul of Prayer, and-ithe only thing that diſtin- 
(guithes it from pronouncing fo many Words, -or 
-the'going over in ones mind ſo-many Thoughts, 
-Let Earneſtneſs therefore and Fervour of Afﬀe- 
ction, be-conſtant*Ineredients in all your Pray- 
ers, eſpecially when you Pray for the Forgive- 
-heſs of your: Sins; *-Pray then yet more earneſtly, 
-as your Saviour did #n the Garden; when he was 


-abour'to 'Soffer-for them. Andure'one would 


think,” thathe'whko begs God to forgive him his 
"Sins, and onider ſeunds hom great a'thing he asks, 
-and is ſenſible in' what need he ſtands of it, and 
withall how unworthy to receive'it, and confi- 
ders the pgratneſs of the Perſon' of whom he begs 
it, and of the Price by which'the very Poſlibili- 
ty of it was purchaſed, and how-much Goodneſs 
'that is which beſtows it, and, confequently how 


-high a Favour'it'muſt be in-cafe he receive it, 
need not be furtlier minded or-admoniſh'd of be- 


ing Earneſt and Feryent in his Devotion. | 
FR + 4 i ants X. But 
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| XK. 
But that you may Pray Fervently, be ſure you 
Pray Attentively, This is neceſlary to the other, 
as well as upon its own account, It being impoſ- 
ſible that a Man ſhould be moved or affected with 
what he either does not at all underſtand, or 
does not conſider. But indeed theſe mutually 
help one another. Warmth of AﬀeRion will make 
Men Attentive, and Attention will help to pro- 
cure and excite Aﬀe&tion. Be ſure therefore 
that you uſe great Attention and Fixation of 
Mind in your Prayers, that you attend heedful- 
ly both to the Matter of your Prayers, and to 
that awful Majeſty you Pray to, and that your 
Thoughts do not wander from either of them. 
Always remembring, that there can hardly be 
a greater plece of Irreverence, than to approach 
God by a Bodily Movement, when our Spirits 
are abſent from him, and ingaged upon other 
Objects : That a Prayer ſo put up, is not only 
loft and thrown away, but profaned ; and that 
inſtead of performing a Duty, we commit a Sin, 
by taking God's Name in vain. And let me tell 
you, thar this is the worſt way of taking God's 
Name in vain, becauſe we do it ſo deliberately, 
and under a pretence of worſhipping him. But 
that you may not be guilty of this, let me adviſe 


you, 
XI. 


: -Not only to that which by Spiritual Perſons 
is commonly advifed in this caſe, viz. to Sim- 
plifie and recolle&t your Spirits'by Silence and 
Repoſe, to. be looſe and diſingaged from the 
World, to have as little Buſineſs and as few De- 
fires as may be ; but alſo to accuſtom your 
Hh 4 ſelves 
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ſelves, whenever you happen to hear the Name 
of God mention'd, to make a Reverential Pauſe, 
and form within your ſelves an inward AC of 
Adoration and Worſhip: Which you will find 
not only to be a good Practice in it ſelf, bur al- 
ſo to tend to good, as leaving and fixing a Pious 
Impreſlion upon your Spirits; whereby you will 
become leſs apt to Profane that great and vene- 
rable Name in your more ſolemn Addreſſes, 
which you have thus accuſtomed your ſelves to re- 
verence, when even occaſionally mention'd, 
XII, 
And as you take care that your Spirits accom- 
pany. your Bodies in your: Prayers, ſo let it be 
your next care that your Bodies accompany your 
Spirits. I mean that you joyn Bodily Worſhip 
to your Spiritual, and uſe the moſt lowly and 
reverential Geſtures and Poſtures that you can 
poſlibly put your ſelves into. Such as Bowing 
the Head, Elevation of the Hands and Eyes, 
bending the Knees, and even Proſtration it ſelf 
upon more $olemn Occaſions. And this not on- 
ly becauſe God hasa right to his whole Creature, 
and conſequently to the Worſhip of the Body as 
well as of the Soul; but alſo becauſe Bodily 
Worſhip contributes mightily to the Advantage 
of Spiritual; and the Soul not only ſignifies and 
expreſſes her Devotion by the lowly Poſtures of 
her Body, but alſo cheriſhes and helps it for- 
ward. As ſome Men by aCting an Angry Part, 
and putting on the ontward Air of Reſentment 
begin at Jaſt to enter into the Spirit of that 
Paſſion, which they intended only to perſo- 
aaſ[e, : EE, 
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XIII. 
If you find your ſelves tempted to lay aſide 

Bodily Worſhip (as ſome have done and do ) 

upon the Pretence of Worſhipping God in Spirit 

and in Truth, I would have you look upon it as 
no other than a Suggeſtion of the Devil, who is 
willing to_defraud God of one half of his due, 
the Service of the Body, under the Pretence of 
its being unneceſſary ( tho he would fain have 
had it himſelf, when he would have bribed our 

Saviour to fall down and worſhip him ) and your 

ſelves of that advantage which the Humiliations 

of your Bodies would derive upon the Diſpoſiti- 
on of your Souls. But for your SatisfaCtion in 
this Point (not to trouble you with any Critical 

Remarks upon the Words Spirit and Truth ) you 

need only conſider, that as God under the Cere- 

monial Law. did not command the Worſhip of 
the Body without the Engagement of the Spirit, 
fo neither does he now require that of the Spirits 
without the Fellowſhip and Communnion of the 
Body, And that as a Religion conſiſting in Ex- 
ternals only, is not worthy of an Intelleftual Na- 
ture,ſoaWorſhip purely Mental and Intellectual 
is too Abſtratt and Sublime for a Nature allied 
to Senſe, and depending upon it. But our Sa- 
yiour is the beſt Interpreter of his own Law, 
and his Praftice the beſt Comment. He to be 
ſure was the moſt Spiritual Wor ſhipper that ever 
was, and yet none more remarkable than he, 
for uſing Bodily, Proftrations, from which he 
would not excuſe himſelf even upon the Croſs it 
ſelf: For when he was to ſurreder up his Sonl 
into the Hands of his Father, he did'it in a Po- 

{ture expreſlive of Reyerence and a = 
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bowed his Head, the Text ſays, and gave up the 
Ehoſt. But for this it may ſufkce, that God has 
given you a Soul and a Body in ConjunCtion, 
and you are to- Serve and :Worſhip him in. the 
ſame manner as he was” A Jon. . 

But this compoſure of your Bodies into a re- 
verential and devotional Poſture, to which I ad- 
viſe you in your Cloſets, ought more eſpecially 
to be regarded and obſerv'd in the publick Wor. 
ſhip of God ({ that in the yery Nature of it, re- 
quiring viſible Teſtimonies and outward Tokens 
of Veneration ) which 1 would have you con- 
ſtantly to frequent in all the parts of it, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe two fo much diſregarded and neg- 
lefted by ſome of late ( which yet are the only 

arts that properly deſerve the Name of Wor- 
rip )the Prayers of tbe Church, and the Admi- 
niſtration of the Holy Sacrament. In all which 
tet your outward Deportment, as well as in- 
ward Spirit, be Grave, Serious and Compoſed ; 
ſuch as becomes the Place and Preſence you are . 
in, and the Duties you are about, and that de- 


cent Reſpe@ which you owe tothe Aſſemblies of 


the Saints, / 
XV. 

So much may ſerve for your Direftion, as to 
the Manner of your Devotion. Concerning the 
Matter of it, I need only mind you, that Spiri- 
tual Bleſſings are the things you are chiefly to 
Pray for z and that thoſe are alfo the things for 
which you are chiefly to give Thanks, . For 
which you haye a plain Preſident in that Divine 
Form of Prayer commended jito.our uſe by our 
Lord himſelf, in which the Preference is ſo far 
- given 
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'oiven to our Spiritual Part and Concern, that 
there is but one Petition for the things relating 
tothe Good of this Temporal Life, And thar 
too no farther than is requiſite. to.our preſent 
Syſtentation, Give ws this day our daily Bread. 
In imitation of which it has pleaſed the Wiſdom 
of our Church, in that large comprehenſive Of- 
fice calld the Zjtany, or general Supplication, 
©o have but one Clauſe of Prayer, that dire&ly 
-an@ expreſly Petitions for the good of this Life, 
which is, That if may 'pleaſe thee to" give and pre- 
ſerve to onr uſe the kindly Fruits of: the Earth, ſo as 
in due time we may enjoy them. From which (tis 
obſervable ) without 'dwelling long upon it, ſhe 
iminediately -paſſts'-to- the: requeſting ' of true 
Repentance and Forgiveneſs of Sins, ' with which 
ſhe cloſes all. Wherein you- may: yet further 
obſerve, that tho-theChurch in ipreat Wiſdom, 
has thought requiſite to have but-one Prayer of 
"this ſort, and to drive off even that one among 
the aſt, yet with equal Wiſdow ſhe thought fir 
not to make it the laſt of all, Jeſt ſucha Cloſe of 
our Devotion ſhould (leave behind it'# reliſh of 
Earthly Good vporr the taſte' of 'the'Soul. To 
prevent which ſhe concludes with a Petition of 
an higher Nature, That -1t may pleaſe thee to give 
"#64rut Repemtanice 1, #0" forgive 1 all onv Sins, Neg- 
-lipences and TIgnvr aritds, and to endue' wi with the 
Grave f thy Holy Spirit, to amend our Lives ac- 
EE SI ve q9.108 Ys v6 bi \ 
iſe of Atnal; 1 would in the next 
\Prayer. - By which-I'mean, thac you would fo 
acciſtom your-ſalyes'to the EY of 
ra rag ; 
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( 470.) 
God in and through all his Creatures, that none 
of thoſe Objefts which ſurround you, may ever 
preſent themſelves to your Senſes, without 
awakening the Idea of God in your Minds, and 
admoniſhing you of that abſolute and intire De- 
pendence you and all Creatures have upon him. 
So that where-ever you are, or with whomſoe- 
ver you conyerſe, or whatever your Buſineſs or 
Occupation be, you may always have a lively 
Senſe of God ever returning upon you, and mix- 
ing it ſelf with all your Ingagements, and San- 
Cifying even your moſt indifferent Actions; that 
your Hearts may be always flaming with his - 
Love, and your Imaginations fix'd and ſtay'd 
in his Holy Fear z your Paſſions being in pro- 
found Silence and awful Repoſe, and you your 
ſelves always ready and. diſpoſed to perform 
thoſe more expreſs Ats of Worſhip, which in 
their proper Seaſons you owe to God, Whom 
however you may be truly and properly ſaid con- 
tinually to worſhip, and ſo to fulfil that Ex- 
hortation of the Apoſtle, of Praying without ceaſ- 
ing, when you have learnt thus to carry aboyr 
with you a conſtant Habit of Divine and Religi- 
ous Thoughts, | | 
| XVII, | 

This Habitual Prayer is the Perfeftion of De- 
votion, and ithe trueſt Mark of a Heart tha- 
roughly warm*d and animated with the. Spirit 
of Piety and Religion. The Images of thoſe 
things which we dearly love, will frequently 
return upon us, and we are always diſpoſed to 
give them entertainment as. often as they offer 
themſelves. And from our doing ſo, we may 
conclude how well we love them. And "_ 
tne 
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the Love of God as thoroughly kindled in our 


Hearts, had we but the fame Paſſion for him, 
that we have for ſome ſenſible Obje&s, we 
ſhould find his great Idea upon all occaſions pre- 
ſent to our Thonghts, and that every thing 
would bring him to onr Remembrance; our 
waking and our ſleeping Thoughts would be up- 
on him, and he wonld enter in upon us at every 
Senſe,” we ſhould” ſee him and feel him in all 
things, be always under a quick and affeing 
Senſe of him, and always in a ready Diſpoſition 
for his Worſhip and Service. Thus would the 
State of our Minds be, if we had them once tru- 
ly touch'd with the Love of God, to which alſo 
this way of Habitual Prayer is the moſt certain 
and compendious Method, it being impoſlible 
that a Man ſhould ſo continually put himſelf in 
the Preſence of ſo amiable a Being, without be- 
ing taken and raviſh'd with the Perfeftion of his 


Beanty. 
XVIII. 


But after all ( my good Children) I would 
have you think and remember, that a juſt and 
upright Converſation is the beſt way of Wor- 
ſhip, and a holy and good Life the beſt Prayer; 
and that then you ſerve God molt acceptably, 
when you keep his Commandments, and live in 
conſtant Obedience to his Will. When in the 
Language of the Prophet you do juſtly,and love 
Mercy, and walk humbly with your God ; or 
as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, when denying all Un- 
godlineſs and worldly Luſts, you live Godly, 
Righteouſly, and Soberly in this preſent World. 
Yon may meet with ſome perhaps, that will 


tell you by way of reproach, that this is Afora- 
lay. 
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ty: And'you may tell chem again, that they 
we not have call'd it by a better name, That 
it is ſuch' Morality as our Saviour taught in his 
Sermon upon the Mount, and of which his whole 
Life was the moſt ſhining Example z ſuch Mora- 
lity as was taught by his great Forerunner. the 
Holy Baptiſt, and by all the Prophets that went 
before him; and by his Apoſtles that came after 
him. In fine, ſuch Morality as is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the preſent order of this World, .and 
to the Happineſs of the next 3 to our Admiſſion 
into Heaven, and to our Enjoyment of God 
there, whom ( as we are expreſly told ) without 
Holineſs no Man ſhall _ ſee, 

XIX. 

Now in order to a Holy Life, I ſhall not think 
it neceſlary ( at leaſt in theſe Papers defign'd for 
more particular Remarks) to deſcribe to you 
the ſeveral parts of it, they are ſo plainly and 
fully laid down in the Holy Scriptures, and ſo 
largely commented on and explain'd in thoſe 
many excellent Praftical Treatiſes, which by 
the good Providence of God we of this Age and 
Nation enjoy, To which therefore I chuſe ra- 
ther to refet you, adviſing you in the firſt place, 
to be very Diligent and Conſtant in reading the 


: Bible, eſpecially the New Teſtament, and in 


that particularly our Lords Sermon upon the 
Mount, which you | wonld do well to -get by 
heart,/ And among Human Writings, recom- 
mending to you chiefly Biſhop Taylor's Holy Liv- 
ittg and Dying, the Whole Duty of Man,: Dr. 
Sherlock's two Books of -Death and Judgment, 
and Thomas a Kemprs of the Imitation of Chriſt, 
Which laſt Book, thonot of fo nice and —_ 
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' ala Compoſure as the reſt, ſeems yet to be writs 
| ten in ſuch an excellent and truly Chriſtian Spi- 


rir, and to haveſucha Vein of Piety and Simpli- 
city running thro” it, as is beyond all the Fine- 
neſſes and Imbeliſhments that Art. can give. 
Leaving you therefore a while with this good 
Company, for a full Inſtruftion in your Chriſti- 
an Duty, Ideſire, that after you havelearn'd it, 
you would lend your Attention to the following 
Advices, which I ſhall ſuggeſt to you for your 
_— Aſſiſtance in the Prafice and Performance 
of it; 


XX. 
The firſt great and general Inſtrument of a 
Holy Life is Conſideration, by which I mean the 
aCtual Attention and Advertency of our Minds to 
thoſe things, the Knowledge and Theory of 
which, we have already in Power and general 
Habit, This, in relation to Civil Aion and 
Buſineſs, or the Management of Afﬀairs, is calld 


Preſence of Mind z but in the Concernment of _ 


Morality arid Well-living, it uſvally goes by 
the name of Conſideration, and implies an aftual 
View of thoſe Practical Truths, whereof we 
have an habitual Notion or Knowledge. This; 
nextto the Grace of God, is the great Principle 
of a Good Lifeg and the want of this is the 
main Cauſe, into which the Sin and Miſery of 
Mankind is generally to be refoly'd. Infinitely 
more Periſh through want of Conſideration, 
than either through Ignorance or Infidelity: 
Ionorance, indeed, and Error, of one ſort or 
other, I ſuppoſe ro be the true Cauſe of all ovr 
Miſcarriages, ( for if we Thought rightly, we 
ſhould Will and A& rightly too ) but as aQtual 
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Ignorance is more common than Habitual, fo I 


ſuppoſe more Men to Miſcarry througb Actual 
than through Habitual Ignorance, that is, for 
want of Conſidering, than for want of Knowing. 
Let me therefore adviſe you in the firſt place, 
and in general, to apply your ſelves, with all 
poſſible Care and Diligence, to the Practice of 
Conſideration ; to have in your Minds a preſent 
and aqual View of thoſe things which you know, 
both concerning your Duty, and the ſeveral 
Motives and Ingagements to the Performance of 
it. Ever remembring that 'tis not the knowing a 
great deal, but the due conſidering of that lit- 
tle a Man knows, that muſt make him either Wi/c 
or Good. 
XXI, 


Now among the particular Objeas of Conſi- 
deration, I think it adviſable that you ſhould, 
by repeated Refleftions, endeavour to fix and 
imprint upon your Minds, and have always in 
aftual View this Theught, That Sin « the Greateſt 


of all Evils, Which Sentiment, as long as you _ 


preſerve a bright and clear Senſe of it in your 
Underſtandings, will ſecure your Wills from all 
poſlibility of Error. ?Tis the loſing the View of 
this Truth, by ſome Cloud of Paſſion interven- 
ing, that makes Men Sin; and *tis the recover. 
ing of it again, that, next to the Grace of God, 
leads them toRepentance. Now the ſame Prin- 
ciple that makes Men repent after they have 
ſinn'd, would, if then duly attended. to, have 
kept them from Sinning, As this will certainly 


do. . For it being impoſſible that a Man ſhould 


will Evil as Evil; he that commits Sin, muſt for 


that inſtant think it at leaſt a Comperative Good, 
| which 


( 
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which he can never do,if he aCtually thinks it the 
greateſt Evil ( there being then no greater Evil 
ſuppoſed, in reſpeCt of which it may receivethat 
Eſtimation ) and conſequently can never commit 
it, while he continues-a&tually in that Judgment, 
unleſs you will ſuppoſe him to will Evil formally 


' as Evil, which is utterly impoſſible. Take great 


care therefore, to have this Principle well lodg?d 
and fix'd in your Underſtandings, That Sin is the 
Greateſt Emil, XXII. 

This Conſideration will ſuggeſt to you another, 
as the Conſequence and [mprovement of it, which 
is, That Sin muſt neceſſarily be reperited of one 
time or other. There is an unavoidable Neceſlity 
for it, I do not mean only a conditional Neceſlity, 
if we will be pardon*d, bur that it is ſimply and 
abſolutely neceſſary,that is, That the Judgment of 
Sins being the greateſt Evil (however filenc*d and 
interrupted for a time)will infallibly returh again 
upon ns z' and we muſt and ſhall one time or 
other tepent of it, and wiſh we had never com- 
mitted it, either in this Life ( if we be ſo happy ) 
in order to our Pardon and Salvation, or ar leaſt 
in the other, when the Powers and Faculties of 
our Souls ſhall be more awakned, and our Spiri- 
tual Eyes ſo open'd, as to ſee things in their pro- 
per Colours, and in their true Dimenſions. Now 
conſider this, eſpecially when -you find your 
ſelves tempted to any Sin. Confider then, what 
you are about to do, a thing that you muſt again 
undo, and wiſh, one time or other, that you had 
never done, and fo whether with ſuch Thoughts 
abonrt you, youcan be guilty of ſuch a Folly. 

XXII. 
But to render this Conſideration of Sin's _ 
It the 
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the.greateſt Evil, and an Evil conſequently that 
myſt and will be repented of the more effetual, 
my next Advice is, That you would joyn to it, 
the Conſideration of the utter Emptineſs and Va- 
nity of all thoſe Pleaſures and Enjoyments which 
tempt to the Commiſſion of it, A thing which 
every Man's Reaſon may ſuggeſt to him, and 
which every Man's Experience does, and yet 
which ſo few are afually, and in all Inſtances 
convinc'd of z that forgetting their Difappoint- 
ments, they run again as greedily to their En- 
joyments, as if they had never made trial of their 
Vanity» Inſomuch that the great Wiſdom of S0- 
lomon gave proof of it ſelf in nothing, more than 
in baving obtain'd at length ( tho late) a tho- 
rough Senſe,an abiding Conviction,ofthe Worlds 
Vanity, which was the top of his Wiſdom, and 
the reſult of his many Experiments. Endeavour 
therefore to poſſeſs your Minds of the like Con- 
viction,and to fortifie your former Conſideration, 
of Sin's being the greateſt Evil, with this additio- 
nal Perſwaſion, of the Vanity and Nullity of all 
thoſe Pleaſures which may allure to the Commiſ- 
fion of it, that ſo having lightned this oppoſite 
Scale of the Ballance, as well as added weight to 
the other, this laſt, by this further advantage, 
may not fail to weigh down ; and you may be ef- 
feftually ſecured fiom tranſgreſſing your Duty, 
when the Evil of it appears fo great, and the 
Pleaſure ſo ſmall. XXIV. 

Which that you may be,extend your Thoughts 
yet further,and conſider with your ſelves,at what 
rate, and to what degree, God hates Sin. God 
whois infinite Wiſdom, and infinite Love, all 
whoſe Wills are govern'd and diredted by the 
etcr- 
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eternal Rules of Order and Reaſon, and are from 
all Erernity form'd and laid out in Number, 
Weight, and Meaſure, who aſligns to every Ob- 
ject its due Proportion of Love and Hatred, loy- 
ing nothing but what is truly Lovely, and fo far 
as It is ſuch ; and hating nothing but what is 
traly hatefsl,and fo far as it is ſuch. I fay, con- 
fider how this great and juſt Diſpenſer of his 
Love and Hatred hates Sin ; and let your Hatred 
of it take its meaſure from his:And if you would 
know how great this his Hatred of Sin is, you 
may meaſure it with the ſame Line wherewith Sr, 
Folm does his Love towards Mankind, So God lov- 
ed the World, ſays St. John, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, &c. And ſo may we ſay, So God ha- 
ted Sin, that he gave his only begotten Son to be 
a Sacrifice and an Atonement for it. God's Ha- 
tred to Sin, was, it ſeems, ſo great, that he him- 
ſelf only could pacifie his Anger for the Commiſ- 
lion of it 3 which alſo was ſo great, that he choſe 
rather that his own beloved Son ſhould bleed and 
die for it, than that it ſhould go unpuniſhd. And 
now conſider with your felves, whether you can 
conceive a greater degree of Hatred than this. 


How could God poſlibly hate Sin more, or How 


could he give a more ſenſible and convincing De- 
monſtration of his Hatred of it ? And if God 
thought if Juſt and Meet to puniſh Sin ſo ſevere- 
ly in the Perſon of his own Son, who alſo was 
ready to fink under the weight and burthen of it ; 
tho but for a fewhours under it;then conſider yet 
further with your ſelves,how heavy the Stroke of 
Divine Juſtice will fall upon all perſevering and 
impenitent Sinners, when having nolntereſt in the 
Paſſion of their Redeemer, they fhall ſuffer a5 
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fully for themſelves, as if no Mediator had inter- 
poſed ; and how little they will be able to ſtand 
under the weight of God's diſpleaſure to all Eter- 
nity. XXV, 
To theſe Thoughts, concerning the Nature of 
Sin, and the Conſequences of it, you may yet add 
a further Improvement, By conſidering that this 
is the only Evil which was chooght worthy of the 
Undertaking of the Son of God to deliver us from. 
In the heighth of all that Love and afection 
which the Compaſſionate Saviour of the World 
had for Periſhing Mankind, he did not think -it 
worth his while to reſcue them from Pain, -Sick- 
neſs, Poverty, Diſgrace, or any of the common 
Affitions and Uneaſinefſes of Human Life, no not 
even from Death it ſelf. All theſe he ſeems to 
have over-look'd, as beneath his Notice, and un- 
worthy his Regard ; however we are apt tothink 
them the only Evils, Only Sin and Damnation 
appear'd to him to be Evils of ſuch a Magnitude, 
that he could not endure the thought of our being 
ſubjected to them ; and to deliver us from theſe, 
was indeed thought an Undertaking worthy of a 
Redeemer from Heaven, and from the very Bo- 
fom of God. Conſider this, till the Conſiderati- 
on of it has given.,you ſome Idea and Apprehen- 
ſion of the Evil of Sin ; if not ſuch as eur Saviour 
had in the Garden, when he was about to ſuffer 
for it ;; yet at leaſt ſuch as may ſferve to deter 
you from the Commiſſion of it. And do not ve- 
Iontarily plunge your felves into ſuch a State of 
Miſery, for the Prevention of which, and only 
for the Preventjon of which, the Lord of Life 

was content to Die. = 4 4 TOO 
After you have thus arm'd and fortifi'd your 
Minds, 
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Minds, by the Conſideration of the great Evil of 
Sin, turn your Glaſs upon the contrary ſide, and 
let your next Proſpect be, of the Beauty and Ex- 
cellency of Goodneſs and Yertue, of Righteouſ- 
neſs and true Holineſs. Conſider how highly rea- 
ſonable it is in it ſelf, and how becoming of you, 
as rational Creatures ; how ſuitable to the order 
and end of your Beings ; and how truly perfe-: 
Ctiveof your Natures; bow it conduces to the In- 
largement of your Underſtandings,' to the true 
Freedom and Redemption of your Wills ( for if 
the Son ſhall make you Free, you ſhall be Free indeed) 
and to the Calm of your Paſſions ; and indeed to 
the general Health, Pleaſure, SatisfaCtion, Tran- 
quility, and Repole of your Souls, which then 
enjoy moſt Content, when in due Frame and Tem- 
per, when their Thoughts are beſt govern'd, 
and their Wills and Movements are moſt Con- 
formable to Order, Conſider that Goodneſs is 
the Natural State of the Son], and bow much ſhe 
is at eaſe, and how well ſhe feels her ſelf when in 
that State; as on the contrary, how reſtleſs and 
uneaſlie ſhe is, how full of Pain and rational Diſ- 
placency, when otherwiſe afteted and diſpoſed, 
than by the Law of God, and that of her own 
Being, ſhe ought to be, Conſider what a Nataral 
Relation and Connexion there is between Holi- 
neſs and Happineſs; that the latter is the neceſſa- 
ry Effet and Reſult of the former ; which pro- 
cures and produces it as a Natural and Phyſical 
Cauſe ; inſomuch, thar the very inward Reaſon 
and Moral Diſtin&ion of Good and Evil, is taken 
from its Natural Aptneſs, or Unaprtneſs, to the 
Intereſt and Happineſs of Human Life. Canſider, 
how of its own proper Nature, it tends to the 
It 1 Lrue 
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trueAdvantage andBenefit of Man,in all hisCapay 
Cities, both as a Solitary, and as a Sociable Crea-» 
ture; how it procures our Happineſs on Earth, 
and wat a neceſſary Preparative and Diſpoſition 
it is ( not only as a Poſitive, bot as a Natural Con- 
Cition) to qualife us for that of Heaven, the 
Fruition of God,into whoſe Likeneſs we muſt firſt 
awake before we can be ſatisfied with his Beauty, 
and be partakers of the Divine Nature before we 
can enjoy ir, Conſider how pleaſant and full of 
SatisfaClion a Holy Life is, In the preſent Exer- 
ciſe and aCtual Diſcharge of it; ( there being no 
Joys like the Joys of Religion, and no Peace like 
the Peace of God ) and how pleaſant and raviſh- 
ing upon the Review, eſpecially the laſt, when 
we come to look back vpon a Life well ſpent up- 
on our Death-beds, and can thence alſo with 
Comfort and Satisfaftion look forward into the 
unconceivable as well as unſpeakable Joys of Eter- 
nity, the laſt Crown and Reward of a Holy and 
well-order'd Life. © 
| XXVII. | 

As a Corollary to this Conſideration, let me 
ſuggeſt to you another: Whenever you are tempt- 
edtoSin by Pleaſure (for that's the great Bate and 
Allurement to Sin ) conſider that the Pleaſures of 
Innocence are much greater, even at preſent, ſet- 
ting aſide all regard to Afeer- Happineſs, much 


more if that be alſo taken into the account, And 


that therefore the true Queſtion or Competition, 
does not lie here, whether you will do your Duty 
or enjoy Pleaſure ( for you may do both ;) nor 
whether you will chuſe to Sin or want Pleaſure 
( for you may do neither gz } but whether you will 
enjoy the Pleaſures of Sin, or the Pleafures of In- 
ha: + nocence 
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nocence and a Holy Life z the Pleaſures of Sin 


that are but for a Seaſon, or the Pleaſures of Righ- 
teouſneſs that endure for ever. This you will find 
C if you well attend to it ) to be the true State of 
the Queſtion, whenever you are tempted to Sin z 
and by patting i into theſe Terms, you will 
quickly perceive the Abſurdity of the ſtrongeſt 
Temptation wherewith the Deyil can aſſault 
you. Therefore conſider it well. 

| XXvVIII. Li 

And when you have let your Thoughts ſafficient. 
ly expatiate upon this great and double Proſpe& 
of the Evil of Sin, and the Reaſonand Advantage 
of a Holy Life,let them tranſport you for a while 
into the. other World, among ſeparate and de- 
parted Spirits, thoſe whoſe Seaſon and opportu- 


nity of Action is over, upon whom the Sun of 


Grace as well as of Natural Life is gone down ; 
and that Night come in which no Man can work ; 
and who are either in aftual Happineſs and aCtual 
Miſery, or at leaſt in a certain and unalterable 
Order and Deſignation to thoſe reſpeaive States. 
Conſider with your ſelves ſeriouſly the Condition 
of theſe Spirits, and what Thoughts and Senti- 
ments they have of things. What they think ofa 
ſinful, and what Senſe they have of a holy and re- 
ligious Life, . What inward Rejoycings, and rap- 
tures of Spirit thoſe haye, who were ſo Wiſe. and 
Happy, as to apply themſclves to the latter ; and 
how they do now. juſtifie and approve their Con- 
duct, bleſſing and admiring the Grace of God, 
And with what Anguiſh,Rage, Self-condemaation 
and Regret, thoſe return upon themſeives, who 
lived and indulged themſelves in the former. 
What Retratations ! What Repentances ! How 
: Ii 4 do 
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( 482) 
do they unwiſh their Thoughts and their Attians, 
their Deſigns and their Undertakings, their Buſi- 
neſs and Employments, their Leagues and their 
Friendſhips, their Converſations and their merry 
Meetings, their Jeſts upon Religion and upon 
good Men, yea and their very Being ! How do 
they unwiſh all theſe things ; and how paſlionate- 
ly do they wiſh again for thoſe Opportunities 
which they once had z and what a value do they 
ſet upon that Time which they can never again 
recover,and which you perhaps misſpend and tri- 
fle away |!  XXIX, 

But that you may no longer do ſo,conſider that 
Eternity is the only conſiderable State of Man, 
and that therefore the great and proper Buſineſs 
and work of Time ought to be, to make Prepara- 
tion for it. Conſider, that after a Man has lived 
ſo long in the Wor'd, as to come to the Uſe and 
Exerciſe of his Reaſon, ic will be high time to 
think of going ont of it again,and to prepare for 
that World which is to Jaſt, and wherein he is 
to continue for eyer. For *tis ſo late before we 
come to the Uſe of our Reaſon ; and the reft of 
the time we have to ſpend here afterwards is fo 
ſhort,and withall fo very uncertain,that the long- 
eſt liver had not need to miſ-employ any part of 
his Time, but rather Study all the poſſible ways 
of improving it. Eſpecially if it be further con- 
- ;der'd, that the Time of this Life is the only Op- 
portunity for tranſaCting the great Aﬀair of Eter- 
nity, You have it now in your Power to be Hap- 
py, to make your great Fortune, and 'to ſecure 
your Final State ; but it will not be always ſo. 
YourDay will end,and yourNight will come,and 
God will not give you another turn of Probation, 
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a ſecond Trial z and therefore it highly concern 

ou to make the moſt of this z and to work while 
*is Day,before the Night come,when no Man can 
work. RXR, 

"If you are not yet ſufficiently moved and affe- 
&ed with aSenſe of theſe things, Conſider what 
Sentiments and apprehenfions of them, you will 
have'when you come to Die, what your Notion 
and Senſe of things will then be ; what you will 
then think of a good and of a wicked Life, of 
your ſelves and of the World you live in, and are 
going from; what your thoughts will then be of 
all this Shew and Pageantry, which now ſo ſtrikes 
the Senſes, and engages the Hearts and AﬀeCtions 
of Worldly Men: With what Contempt and 
Diſdain will you now look, now you are going 
out of the World, upon all thoſe Pomps and Vani- 
ties which you renounc'd at your coming into it; 
and how will you wonder at your ſelves and all 
other Men, for having been ſo often in love with 
them, and ſo long captivated and enflaved by 
them ; and for having ſo lately diſcover*d their 
utter emptineſs and deceit.Conſider how vain and 
inſignificant will then appear to you all thoſe little 
Great things which the World is now ſo eager up- 
on,and runs ſo mad after, Honours, Riches, Plea- 
ſures, State and Grandeur, Birth and Quality, 
Dignities and Preferments ; nay, even Wie and 
Learning, every thing but a good Life and a ſatis- 
fied Conſciencez and how well you will then wiſh 
you had lived. Theſe will then be your Thoughts, 
and this will then be your great wiſh. Endeavour 
therefore to have the ſame Thoughts now that 
you will have then ; and to live now, as you will 
wiſh you had lived, when you come to ye A 
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And to make you the more ſenſible of this, that 
you may the better imagin to your ſelves that 
ſenſe of things which youwz7 have.when you come 
to Die, it would be avery advantageous Praftice, 
frequently to recolle& with your ſelves what 
your thoughts and apprehenſions of things realy 
were; and what Sentiments you «&xaly bad, when 
at any time under a great and dangerous ſtate of 
Sickneſs. Recolle& and conſider ( which you may 
the more eafily do, becauſe "cis a thing of actual 
Experiment ) what you then thought of your 
ſelves, andof your Condition;.. of the Life that 
you had led, of the Time that you had miſ-ſpent, 
of the infinite Vanities and Follies you had. been 
guilty of,of the Duties you had negle&ed,or but 
careleſly and imperfealy perform'd; and of the 
World of Sins mou had committed, and it may 
be till then, had lived in without Repentance; 
and of the Hell which. you had deſery'd,and which 
for —_ that you knew, you were then to be 
plung'd into, and for ever after to ſuffer in. Con- 
fider I ſay, what. thoughts you then aCtually bad. 
of theſe things ; . and withall, . what ſtrong Reſo- 
lations, Promiſes, and Vows, you then made to 
amend and reform your Lives in caſe it ſhould 
_ pleaſe God to Reprieve you a little longer from 
the Sentence of Death, by reſtoring you again to 
your Health./ Well, he has done ſq; you have re- 
cover?d your, Health, and you have loſt your 
Thoughts and Convidtions, . But what a ſtrange 
thing is this! Do you think that your Health 
makes any real Change in the nature and truth af 
Things ? Thoſe things that were true in your. 


Sickneſs,are they not as true now ; and will they 
| not 
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not be as true for ever ? Or do you give greater 


- Credit to your Well than to your Sick Judgment ? 


But conſider that you would have the ſame 
thoughts when you are well, as you had in your 
Sickneſs,if you did but afford the ſame Attention 
and had your Spiritual Senſes equally awake,and 
your outward Senſes equally diſfingaged from 
worldly Objefts, Conſider therefore, that thoſe 
Sick thovghts are moſt likely to be true, and ac- 
cording to the right Ideas of things ; and that 
therefore they will certainly return again when 
you ſhall be in the ſame Condition, and things 
ſhall be placed to you in the ſame Light. They 
will returo again whenever you return to your 
ſelves, whenever you dare think ; or if you ſhould 
by Arts of Diverſion Ward them off for a while, 
yet you will be ſure to meet with them again when 
within View of Death ; for they are part of her 
Train and Retinue. But *tis beſt to have them be- 
fore, and to live in the full Senſe, and under the 
conſtant direCtion and goyernment of them, And 
indeed I cannot give you better inſtruction in or- 
der to a holy Life, than, in one word, ſo to lead 
your Lives, as you ſhall wiſh when you come tg 
Die, and as you have already wiſh*d when you 
were Sick, And that you may do ſo, 
XXXII. 

I further adviſe you, to be much in the Con- 
templation of the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
Life, and of the Day of God's Grace ; whoſe lis 
mits are equally uncertain,and perhaps of a ſhort- 
er and narrower compaſs than thoſe of your Na- 
tural Life. ' Be as much alſo in.zghe Contempla- 
tion of the four laſt things, Heaven, Hell,Death 
and Judgment.Place your felyes frequently vpon 
Rt | your 
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( 486) — 
your Death-beds, in your Coffins, and in your 
Graves. A& over frequently in your Minds, the 
Solemnity of your own Funerals; and entertain 
your Imaginations with all the lively Scenes of 
Mortality. Meditate much upon the Places, and 
upon the Days of Darkneſs,and upon the Fewneſs 
of thoſe that ſhall be ſaved ; and be always with 
yourHour-glaſsin your hands,meaſuring out your 
own little Span,and comparing it with the endleſs 
Circle of Eternity. Theſe are great and engaging 
Thoughts, and ſuch as will leſſen, contract, nay, 
even annihilate any thing that ſhall be placed to. 
gether, and compared with them. 
XXKXllII. 

There is indeed nothing that can diminiſh the 
Idea's of theſe things to a Mind aſſured of the 
Truth of them, but only that which repreſents 
every thing little, Diſtance and Futurity, The great- 
eſt Objefts when a great way off, appear bur little 
to the Eye ; and Futurity repreſents things after 
the ſame manner to the Mind. Even Heaven and 
Hell,and Eternity it ſelf, when eyed thro' this end 
of the ProſpeCtive, loſe their juſt and native Di- 
menſions,and draw up into ſo many little Points, 
while in the mean time,this World of ours which 
really is ſo,by this one ſingle advantage of being 


| Preſent, makes a very bulky Figure, and appears 


as Great as it is Near. There is ſomething in the 
very Name of the World to come,that even to thoſe 
who are perſwaded of its future Exiſtence,leſſens 
the Idea of it, But you are to conſfider,that this 1s 
a meer Fallacy of our [maginations, as the other is 
of our Senſes. Bor diſtance of time can make no 
more real Change in the true and natural dimen- 
ſions of things, than Diſtance of Place can; and 
things 
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things Future, if of a certain and infallible event. 
ought to have the ſame Power and Moment with 
us as if they were preſent zfor that they will be one» 
time or other,or elſe they are notnow truly Future. 
This therefore I ſay,jis a meer Fallacy of our Ima- 
ginations,to make the Futurity of athing diminu- 
tive of its greatneſs. And thoit be a good Reme- 
dy againſt it,to remember that it is ſo, yet I think 
it would be a better,if in your Contemplations of 
theſe great Objefts, you would no longer repre- 
ſent them to your Mind as Futurities,and things at 
a diſtance, but conſider them as Preſent Realities,as 
Objects that bear hard upon, and almoſt touch 
your very Eyes. Lay therefore the great and laſt 
Scenes of the Divine Drama often before you 5 
place them in your very next View ; and imagin 
every part of the dreadful Solemnity,as in preſent 


Tranſattion, Imagin to your ſelves, that you now © 


hear the Arch-Angels Trump ſounding to Judg- 
ment; and calling you and all the Sonsof Adam out 
of your Grayes to meet your Judge, and receive 
from him your final Doom. Imagin that you ſee 
him coming in the Clouds of Heaven with Power 
and great Glory, with his Angelick Attendance a- 
bour him, and the Standard of the Croſs carried 
before him. That you ſee his Throne erected, the 
Judgment ſet, and the Books open'd. That you 
behold all Nations gather*d together before him, 
and the Dead, both Small and Great, ſtanding at 
the Bar of his Juſtice, and, with trembling, wait- 
ing for the great deciding Sentence, Imagin that 
you ſee hifn making his Preparatory Diviſion, ſe- 
parating them one from another, as a Shepherd 
divides his Sheep from the Goats; placing the 
Sheep upon his Right Hand, and the Goats vpon 

| | the 
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(488) 
the Left. And here ſtand a while and makea Pauſe, 
and imagin if you can, what Paſſions of Joy and 
Horror reſpeCtively,this preparatory DiſtinQtion 
will raiſe in the Parties concetn'd,what a Delvge 
of Grief, Conſternation and Deſpair, muſt over- 
flow the Spirits of them, whoſe Lot is to be placed 
on the Lefc hand ! And what Tides and Inunda- 
tions of Joy and Conſolation muſt break in npon 
thoſe Happy Souls, whom their ſmiling Judge,as 
an Omen of his following Favour, places on his 
Right Hand. Who can imaginthe Sentiments that 
will follow upon ſach a Signal, ſuch a Fatal Diffe- 
rence {. But-if you would have ſome Notion of it, 
try it upon your felves, fancy your ſelves now pla- 
ced on the Right Hand, now on the Left, and ſee 
with what different Sentiments you will be affe&- 
ed. But to g&'on, imagin now after this viſible 
DiſtinCtion made of all Men, that you hear and 
fee the Judge proceed to that which ſhall ſeparate 
them for ever, the laſt and irrepealableSentence, 
faying to thoſe on his Right Hand, Come ye Bleſ- 
fed,&c. and then to thoſe on his Left, Depare from 
me ye Curſed, &c. Imagin, if you can, how diffe- 
rently theſe two Sentences will be prononnced, 
and how differently they will be receiv'd. Then 
let your Imagination goon and attend the Bleſſed 
into Heaven, and the Damned into Hell, where 
both enter upon their reſpz&ive Portions, the 
greateſt Happineſs and the greateſt Miſery, and . 
that not for a few Months, Years,or Apes, but for 
a whole Erernity,without the leaſt Hope or Fear 
of any End. Make all theſe things as preſent to 
your Minds, as the things of this World are to 
your Serſes,lay them out thus before you,contem- 
plate them at hand,and when by this Anticipatt- 
ON 
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on of thought you have thus Ante-dated the grea 
things of Eternity,and have by that Faith, which 
is the Subſtance of things hoped for, and theEvi- 
dence of things not ſeen, given the next World 
the ſame Advantage that this has, that of being 
Prefent, you may then ( as no longer living by 
Senſe but by Faith ) ſecurely trample upon all 
thoſe Temptations of the World, to which you 
ſee others, for want of this intelleftual view,yietd 
every day ; and may make the World it ſelf, with 
all its Pomp and Glory, vaniſh and difappear 
when you pleaſe. —_— your further Security, 
Whenever you undertake any Set and Delibe- 
rate Action ( for as for thoſe that are done by 
a ſudden prevention of Inſtin, and as it were 
Afchanical [mpulſe, as ſpreading out ones Hands 
when one is like to fall,they come under no moral 
Eſtimation ) I would have you fit down and con- 
ſider, whether you can any way refer that Action 


to the Glory of God; whether you can truly and 


ſincerely ſay,Lord,I do this Action for thee, and 
in regard to thy Honour and Glory .And in caſe 
the Nature and Quality of the Action be ſuch,that 
it will not admit of an Affirmative Anſwer to that 
demand, I advife you not to meddle with that 
Aftion. For as that Aftion which hasno end at all, 
but is done by the mere forceof Mechaniſm, is no 
Human Aftion,fo that which has an ultimate end, 
ſhort of the Glory of God,and that does not ter- 
minate in him, can be no good Aftion, For God 
ought to be the End as well as the Beginning of all 
our ways and even our moſt indifferent Actions 
ought to have a reference to his Glory,according, 
to that general Advice of the Apoſtle, Wherher 


yer 
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you eat or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all to the 

Glory of God. | | 
RXRV, 


But in caſe the Attion be of a doubtful and uns 
certain Nature, and carry in ita double Appear- 
ance, ſo that you have ſome Diffidence and Suſ- 
pence in your Reſolutions about it,I would then 


adviſe you for the greater Security of your Inno- 


cence, to conſider, what you think Jeſus Chriſt, if 
he were now upon Earth, according to the Idea 
you have of him from the account. of his Life it 
the Goſpels, would do in ſuch a caſe. Whether he 
who ſought the Glory, and was conformable to 
the Will of God in all things, would do ſuch an 
Action or no. If you think upon a due Eſtimation 
and Collation of things that he would not,neither 
by my advice ſhould you, For to be ſure that 
which would not become Cbriſ# to do, can never 
be fit for a Chriſtian. 
XXXVLI | . 

To exemplifie theſe two Rules, by an Inſtance 

applicable to both : Suppoſe you were invited or 


otherwiſe diſpoſed to go to a Ball or a Play ; be- 


fore you adventure to do fo,l would adviſe you to 
Papſe a while,and conſider,whether you can poſ- 
fibly make any reference of ſuch an Action as that 
is,to the Glory of God ; whether you can in any 
true Senſe or real meaning ſay thus, Lord I do 
this thing, I go to this Play or this Bal, for thee 
and for thy ſake; inthe force of thy Love,and in 
purſuance of thy Glory. If your Conſcience an- 
ſiwers no, I would by no means adviſe you to go. 
But if it anſwers doubtfully,and with Hefitation 
and Suſpence, I would then have you put your 


lelves to this Queſtion, Whether or. no you do in 
your 
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your Conſcience really think, that the Holy and 
Bleſſed Jeſus,according to that Characer and Re- 
preſentation you have of him,and his way of liv 
ing,in theGoſpel,would,if now again vpon Earth, 
do ſuch an Action ? Whether you do verily think, 
that it would conſiſt with that Grave,Serious and 
recolletedSpirir,and that conſtant Air of Devoti- 
on and Religious Severity,which appear*d in our 
Saviour's ordinary Life, and the general way of 
his Converſation, to go to a Play or a Ball, and 
whether you think he would do it ? If upon a feri- 
ous Conſideration you think he would not, whate- 
ver plauſible Arguments you may hear from 0- 

thers,or ſuggeſt to your ſelves for the Lawfulneſs 
of it, I would by no means adviſt you to venture 
upon ſuch an Aion, todo that which you your 
ſelves at the ſame time think your Lord and Ma« 
ſter would not do ; and yet,which conſidering the 

{trength of his Vertue, and that Force and Power 

he had to withſtand the greateſt Temptations, 

he might more ſafely do than you. 
XXXVII. 

To the foregoing Conſiderations I ſhall only 
add one more, and which I ſhall recommend to 
you asageneral and very compendious Inſtrument 
for your aſliſtance towards a Holy and Religious 
Life,and that is, That you would bring your ſelves 
to an HabitualSenſe and Conſideration of the Om- 
nipreſence and Omniſcience of God that by reaſon of 
the Infinity both of his Eſſence and Knowledge, he 
is preſemt- invevery Place, and privy to every 
Thought, that you cannot go where he is not, or 
do what he does not ſee; that you have your Life, 
Motion,and Being in him,and that you are always 


under his Eye ; that he is about your Path, and a- 
K bout 
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bout your Bed,and ſpies ont all your ways,which 
are better known to him than they are to your 
ſelves; that he is an Eſſence without Bounds, and 
a Light without Darkneſs;that he ſees and knows 
every thing,and is every where; and that yon can- 
not Sin againſt him,but you muſt Sin in him, Con- 
ſider this, and ſtand in awe, and Sin not ; Commune 


with your own Hearts,and in your Chamber ( in your 


moſt ſecret Retirements ) ard be ſtill, having your 
Thovghts and Paſſions ſo quiet and compoſed,and 
in ſuch decent Silence and Repoſe,as becomes that 
awful Preſence yon are in, even when moſt alone. 
Habituate your ſelves to ſet God always before 
you, as you are always before him ; and let every 
Place be to you as a Temple,as an Holy of Holies, 
yea, even as Heaven it ſelf ; that ſo being always 
in his Light, and having your Eye fix'd upon his, 
you may not dare to commit any Indecency, left 
you be found guilty of that moſt aſtoniſhing Im- 
pudence of the Apoſtate Angels, of Sinning in 


The very Face and Preſence of God. 


XXXVIII 
This is all that I have to offer you by way of ra- 
tional Reflefion and Conſideration, for your Incite- 
ment toa Holy Life, and your Aſſiſtance in it. I 
ſhall now only commend to you ſome few things 
by way of Prafice and Exerciſe, in order to the 
ſame End, and ſo conclude all Þ have to ſay to 
you upon this occaſion. 
9.9.4 ».6 
Tf therefore you would be truly Gvoyghand Re- 
ligious, Holy in all manner of Converſation, and 
govern your Lives and Actions well, let it be your 
firſt and great Care to govern your Thoughts, to 
look to the Springs and Wheels of your _ 
Rua 
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ftual Frame z and as the Wiſe Man adviſes, To 
beep your Hearts with all Diligence, to keep them 
Pure and Undefiled,fince out of them are the Iſſues 
both of Life and Death: Which tho a certain and 
neceſſary Duty, as being one of thoſe particular 
Improvements whereby theChriſtian has advanc'd 
the Jewiſh Law, I would not have you look up- 
on ſo much as a New Commandment of it ſelf, as 
a more eaſie Method and Expedient of perform- 
ing all the reſt. 
XL. 

Further, Be adviſed in all that you do,to ſet your 
ſelves at the greateſt dijtance from Evil, to ab- 
ſtain from all Appearances of it, and from all Be- 
ginnings and Approaches towards it. From all 
Appearances of it chiefly upon the account of o- 
thers,and that you may avoid giving Scandal and 
Offence. From all Begin»ings and Approaches to- 
wards it chiefly for your own ſakes, as gaining a 
threefold Advantage by ſuch a Diſtance, in thar 
you will thereby enjoy a greater Innocence, great- 
er Eaſe, and greater Safety, Greater Innocence, 
as being by this means intirely and wholly free 
from the Guilt of thoſe Sins which you forbear; 
not ſo much as being within the firſt Degrees, or 
touching upon the edges and borders of them: 
Greater eaſe, becauſe "tis eaſier to abſtain from 
the firſt Beginnings of Sin, than from a further 
Progreſs in it after you have once begun. As 'tis 
eaſier to prevent your firſt Motions down a Hill, 
than to ſtop your deſcent when once in motion. 
Nor ts there ſo much difficulty in not admitting, 
as in ejeting a Temptation after 'tis once lodg'd, 
and has been kindly entertain'd, And, laſtly, by 
this PraCtice you will enjay greater Safety, be- 
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cauſe greater Eaſe;there being not ſo much danger 
of yielding to what you can ſo eaſily forbear, as 
to that whoſe forbearance is more painful and 
uneaſie, For the danger of chuling Sin,increaſes ac- 
cording to the greatneſs of the Evil which you a- 
void by chuling it z and he that would ſuffer four 
degrees of Pain rather than Sin, would yet per- 
haps rather Sin than ſuffer five degrees of Pain. 
For which reaſon, XLI. 

I adviſe you a gan,to leſſen as much as you can, 
the natural weight of your Concupiſcence, by a 
Prjvation of Pleaſure,andbya continual Denial and 
Mortification of your Senſes and Paſſions. For the 
more you indulge your ſelves in the Enjoyment of 
Pleaſure, the more youinflame your natural Thirſt 
after it,and the more you make your ſelves Slaves 
to it. And the leſs you indulge it,and the more ſpa- 
ring and abſtemious you are in it, the more cold 
and indifferent you will grow towards it. Your 
Deſires will contract themſelves for want of being 
gratified(as Men by much Faſting loſe their Sto- 
macks) and after many repeated Denials, will at 
length ceaſe to crave, and ſo your natural Con- 
cupiſcence will decreaſe and abate much of its 
weight. Which you find to be a thing of vaſt Ad- 
vantage and Importance in order toa good Life. 
For by this means you will be the more fix'd and 
ſteddy in adhering to your Duty,as having theleſs 
Temptation to trangreſs it 5 and not only fo buc 
you, will alſo make ſuch degrees of God'sGrace be- 
come Succeſsful and Efficacious upon you,which o- 
therwiſe would not be ſo, ſince a leſs meaſure of 
Grace will ſuffice, where there is leſs Concupl- 
ſcence to. reſiſt it, For it is clear and certain, that 


the Efficacy of Divine Grace does ordinarily - 
pen 
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pend upon the Diſpoſition in which it finds vs, in 
relation to ſenſible Good, as the aCftion of a 
Weight in a Ballance does depend,as to its effect, 
upon the power and force of the Weight that is 
oppoſite. And let me tel] you, that this isthe only 
certain way that you have in your power, to ren- 
der the Grace of God Prevalent and EffeCtual. For 
"tis with the Will of Man as with a Balance, both 
whoſe Scales are charg'd with their reſpeive 
Weights; in which, if you would have this or that 
determinate Scale weigh down,there are but two 
poſſible ways of doing it, either by adding more 
weight to that which you would have predomi- 
nant, or leſſening the weight that is in the other, 
But now we cannot make the Grace of God Efh- 
cacious the firſt way, by adding more weight ro 
that Scale of the Will.(for we have not the Grace 
of God in our power or diſpoſal, ſo as to diſtri- 
bute what we pleaſe of it to our ſelves.) All there- 
forethat we can do towards it, is only to leſſen the 
Weight of Concupiſcence thar is in the otherScale, 
which indeed amounts to the ſame, as if more de- 
grees of Grace were added;& by this means we may 
contribute to make the Grace of God Sncceſsful 
and Vicorious, Which Itake tobe the crue Reaſon 
and Uſefulneſs of Morrification and Self-denial, 
which by Privation of ſenſible Pleaſure,leſſens the 
Deſire or Concupiſcence of it, and ſo ſerves to 
further the Prevalency and Efficacy of Grace : 
upon which is grounded that remarkable Counſel 
given by our Saviour ( the very ſame that I now 
give you, ) He that will come after me, let him deny 


bimſelf. 
ſe F XLII. 


To this Mortification of your Senſes and Paſſi- 
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ons, Privation of ſenſible Pleaſures, I would have 
you in the next place(as far as the Circumſtances 
of your life will allow) to joyn Retreat and . 
Solitude ; to Converſe as much with your ſelves, 
and as little with the World as you can. Were the 
World never ſo much better thaneve find it is,or 
can hope it will, this would be very expedient 
Counſel; bur as it now is, it is plainly neceſſary. 
For the preſent Corruption of the World is ſuch, 
that 'cis danger enough to live in it,tho a Man be 
not very intimate, or much Converſant with it. 
But as for thoſe that are fo,their Condition is ex- 
tremelyHazardouszand they had need havea much 
greater Meaſureof Grace than other Men,to make 
it Secure, For if the Friendſhip of the World be (as 
St. James tells ns JEnmity with God,ſure even to 
have familiar Commerce and intimate Converſa- 
tion with it, cannot but greatly endanger our In- 
tereſt in his Love. The truth is,there is little to be 
got, and a great deal to be loſt by being much a- 
broad, and by uſing much the Converſation of 
Men ; eſpecially in publick Places, and promiſ- 
cuous Companies. Their Hearts are generally Cor- 
rupt, and that makes their Diſcourſe ſo ; which 
even when moſt Civil and beſt govern*d, ſerves for 
little elſe, but to raiſe falſe Idea's in the Minds of 
the Hearers, to confirm them in their Prejudices, 
to renew upon them their il] Impreſſions ; and ta 
inſinuate into them the Love of ſenſible Objects, 
The Language of the World is generally that of 
Concupiſcence;which being the leading and govern- 
ing Principle in Mens Hearts, becomes the Spring 
that gives Motion to their Tongues ; and is the 
Seiſin and Leven that mixes and diffuſes it ſelf 
with all their Communications ; which — | 
or 
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for the moſt part carry a poiſonous Breath , a 
Spirit of Malignity with them;and at beſt, are im- 


pertinent and fallacious, full of ilJufion and deceit, _ 


miſrepreſenting,confounding,and tranſpoſing the 
Natures of things; putting Evil for Good, and 
Good for Evil; Darkneſs for Light,and Light for 
Darkneſs;and teaching Men to apprehend things 
either quite otherwiſe, or art leaſt much greater or 
leſs than they really are ; and ſo utterly deceiving 
themeither in the Nature,or in the proportion of 
Things, But afcer all,the Examples of the World 
are by much, more Dangerous than its Diſcoarſmgs; 
and good Manners are more corrupted by its ill 
Preſidents, than by its ill Communications. For be- 
ſides that, generally Mens way of living is lefs 
Confarmab]e to Order and Reaſon than their Diſ> 
courſe,(it being more ecaſie to talk well, than to act 
well)there is alſo this further difference.,that their 
Example is a breathing and living Language, a 
Language that enters and perſwades thoſe to 
whom its addreſs'd,a Language that every body 
underſtands; and (ſuch is rhe force of imitation) 
which yery. few find it in their power toreſiſt, We 
can lend ag Ear to what People ralk, without being 
preſently -or yery much diſpoſed ro ACE it-;: bur 
there ia fort of Sympathy in us that inclines us, 
even before we think of it,and as it were Mecha- 
nically to do what we fee others do, And beſides we 
think our [ſelves in a manner obliged to do ir, 
upon @ miſtaken Notion of Civility andComplaiſ- 
ance,and to avoid the unpardonable Offence of be- 
ing ſingular,and of Condemning the general by 
our own private Conduct. And therefore,fince up- 
on . both theſe Accounts, there is ſo much-danger 
in Socigty,(l ſpeak of Common Society: for Iam 
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not converſing with a few well-choſen Friends;) 
and conſidering the malignity of popular Diſ- 
courſes and Examples, you can hardly Converſe 
much in the World without partaking of its Spi- 
rit,and being ſeis'd by its Infeftion,I would adviſe 
you toretire from it as much as conveniently you 
can; and declining all unneceſſary Ingagments and 
Alliances, to betake vour ſelves to the ſafe Har- 
bour of Solitude and Retreat; where you may 

breathe a purerAir, live to God and your ſelves 
attend with leſs Diſtraftion vpon the Grand Con- 
cern, and withall, Pray for thoſe who are out a- 
broad, 8 paſſing the Waves of this troubleſome World. 

| XLIIL. 

And that you may imploy your Solitude the 
better, would have you retire much within your 
ſelves,as well as from the Noiſe and Tumult of the 
World:Converſe much with your own Thoughts, 
(which when all is done, you will find to be the beſt 
and moſt inſtruftive Company)obſerve narrowly 
the Movements of your Wills and AﬀeCtionszexa- 
mine your Lives, make frequent Refle&ions upon 
the State of your Souls, and endeavour to-improve 
the PerfeCtion bothof your Intelleftual and Mora! 
Part,by meditating upon the beſt Snbjets,and by 
reading the beſt Books. And thoſe I call fo,which 
favour moſt of the Life and Spitit of Religion;and 
are moſt apt to tranſfuſe it into the Hearts and 
Minds of their Readers.As for Plays and Romances, 
I would have you wholly decline the uſe of them. 
For that's to defeat the Ends of your Retirement 
by bringing the World into your Cloſet. And for 
ought I know, you were better be abroad and pub. 
lick in the World, than to have the World with 
you thus in private; Not that I think — 

UC 
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ſuch Books abſolutely unlawful ; but only that 
there isa great deal of Danger and Corruption in 
them: And that as to the Wir, Language,and other 
Embelliſhments that they pretend to, and for 
which the Admirers of them recommend their Uſe, 
the ſame may be met with in better Books; which 
haveall the Beauty and Sweetneſs,without the Poiſor. 
Nor wouldI haye yon beſtow much time in reading 
Books of Controverfie,and Diſputes about Religion: 
*Tis a thing of great Labour, and but little profit, 
there being not ſo much Truth gain'd by it as will 
compenſate for the Lofs of Charity. For that which 
theWorld is pleas'd to callControverſie,is generally 
little elſe than a Litigions Wrangle,proceeding up- 
on Darkneſs and Obſcurity, Fallacies and Equiva- 
cations, double Acceptation of Words, and Con- 
foffon of Idea*s;from Mens miſtaking and misſtat- 
ing the thing in Queſtion;from miſ-undeſtanding, 
of the Point, of themſelves, and of one another. 
And while Men do ſo, they may difpute for ever, 
withont knowing when they agree,or when they 
differ. Leave therefore theſe Wranglers to enjoy 
the Duſt which they raiſe, and while they Diſpute, 
do you tearn to Live. Only Phitofopby F would not 
have:yon neglect ; but,if you have Edueation and 
Opportunity for it,to make a conſiderable part of 
your Study. For that will open and infarge your 
Minds,give you true thorough Views and Idea's of 
things,bring you accquainted with your ſelves as 
well as with External Nature,and tay an excellent 
Ground and Foundation for Morality and Reli- 
ra pens I ſpeak of Philoſophy,I mean true 
bilolophy; not that which reigns in the Schools, 
(which after a great deal of Time and Pains ſpent 
in it,I think to bea mere Fantaſtick I 
made 
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made up of inſignifieant Terms, and a company 
of looſe indeterminate Maxims, all built upon 
dark unintelligible Principles; and therefore to be 
as great a Corruption of the: Underſtanding, as 
ſome of thoſe things but now mention'd are of the 
Wil and Manners) but the Carteſian and the Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy, But becauſe the latter of 
theſe will require a greater Stock of Wealth and 
Temporal Eſtate, for the due Proſecution of it, 
than you are ever like to receive from-me,l menti- 
on it only for order*s ſake, adviſing you chiefly to 
imploy what vacant Hours you have from things 
of an higher Importance, in the thorough Study 
and repeated Peruſal of Deſcartes his Philoſophy: 
Which notwithſtanding the imputation of Athe- 
i{m, which ſome are pleaſed to throw upon it( a 
Silly Charge, and ſuch as nothing but their Igno- 
rance of him can excuſe)I take to be the only in- 
telligible Frame of Natural Science that-has yer 
appear'd in the World,and the only intire Syſtem 
that deſerves the name of Philoſophy.And: tho per- 
haps every thing be not exaQly true in. it, yet 1 
thiak there is nothing in it byt what is truly sntelligr; 
ble;and withall,that there is ſo much of real Truch 
in it,as,if well purſued,will lead you into a great 
deal more ; and ſuch Truths too, as are of the 
greateſt Importance in order: to a well-princi- 

pled Theory of Morality and Religion,But if you 

would have a general Inſtrument of Knowledge, 

an univerſal Key, a Book that will throughly re- 

gulate,order,and form yaur Underſtandings,and 

teach you how to uſe your Intelle{tual Powers.for 

the avoiding of Error ; and conduct you inthe 


Search of Truth,(a Search almoſt as unſucceſsful 


2s that of Happineſs ) that will inſtru&t you in the 
moſt 
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moſt Fundamental Theories, and prepare you for 
all that is further intelligible, that will purifie and 
refine your Minds, and brighten, clear up and in- 
large your Thoughts;that will rid you of all your 
Prejudices and Senſible Prepoſſeſſions, give you 
clear and diſtinct Idea's of things,and furniſh you 
with true and ſolid Principles of Science,and with 
the moſt neceſſary and important Concluſions, In 
fine, If you would have a Book that is alone a Li- 
brary, and an ever-riſing and flowing Spring of 
Knowledge, that onght never to be out of your 
Hands, but always to be read, ſtudied,dwelt and fed 
upon till it be digeſted, made your own,and con- 
verted as it were into the very Subſtance of your 
Souls,let me recommend to you 2, Malebranche de 
la Recherche de la Ferite, a Book(tho for ſome con- 
ſiderable while extant)but little known, and whoſe 
worth is leſs underſtood, which the falſly Learned 
hate, becauſe they cannot endure its Zight,and yet 
of ſuch excellent and univerſal Uſe, that *cis great 
pity any Study ſhould be without it,or any Perſon 
ignorant of it,that is capable of underſtanding it. 
For indeed, to ſpeak out freely what I think (tho 
it be a more nice and hazardous thing to give 
Characters of Books than of Men)l take it to be 
upon all accounts one of the beſt Books'that is in 
the World; and that of all Human Compoſures, 
there is none that does better ſerve the Thtereſts 
of Truth, and of true Religion, I ſay Religion, 
for that onght to be the End of all, and thicher1 
muſt again return, adviſing.you to employ your 
Solitude and Retirement chiefly in the Religions 
and Devotional part,in prayer and Divine Medi- 
tations,and in reading the Holy Scriptures,and o- 
ther good and profitable Books, and ever tore- 
member, 
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member,that in the greateſt Solitude you are not 


alone, 
XLIV. 

Bnt whether you be in Solitude or in Company, 
let this be your general Rule and Practice,To ſtudy 
the Imitation of Chriſt,to form your ſelves upon his 
Model,and to conform your inward Spirit, and 
your outward Converſation,to his Divine Exam- 
ple,who ſpent his Solitudes in Devotion, and his 
more publick Converſes in Works of Mercy and 
Charity,doing good both to the Bodies and to the 
Souls of Men, Jeſus Chriſt is propoſed to us as our 
great Pattern and Example,as well as Law-giver 
and Teachergzand he would not have been a com- 
pleat. Teacher without it, his Example being one. 
(and perhaps the moſt powerful)way whereby he 
reaches us. One great reaſon of our Saviour's lead- 
ing ſuch an excellent and exaCt Life was, that we 
might take a Copy of it,and uſe it as a Pattern and 
Model upon all Occaſions;and it may be this is the 
only reaſon of its being recorded and tranſmitted 
to Poſterity, that among the infinite il] examples 
we continually meet with in the World, we might 
have one ſtanding and never-failing Preſident, 
both for our DireCtion and our Encouragement 
in the ways of Holineſs. And indeed tis the beſt 
Pattern we have, and the only one which we can 
intirely follow, and which alone will lead us to 


Heaven. Chriſt is a ſure and fa fe Guide, and ſuch 


as may be followe'd without Donbt or Danger, 
For ſo he himſelf tells us,that he is the Way,the 
Truth,and the Life,and that he that follows him 
walks not in Darkneſs; as indeed how ſhould he, 
having the true Light of the World before him. 


Let me therefore conclude all my Spiritual In- 
ſtructions 
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ſtruftions with this general Advice, To form to 
yourſelves in the firſt place, from frequent read- 
ing of the Goſpel,as true an Idea of the Spirit and 
Life of Chriſt, as poſſibly you can, And then to 
form your own Spirits and Lives upon thisDivine 
Model, conſulting this great Idea in all Accidents 
and Emergencies, having it always before you, 
and your Eye ſteddily fix'd upon it, that ſo you 
may draw as near the Life as may be,and may as 
far as the Condition of Human Infirmity will per- 
mit,be Followers of God as Dear Children. Con- 
fider him therefore in his Retirements,when con- 
verling with God;and confider him in Company, 
when converſing with the World. Place him to 
your Eye in both Lights,and ſtudy to imitate his 
Devotion in the former,and his great Charity in 
the latter,that ſo joyning the Excellencies of his 
Aftive and Contemplative Life together,and en- 
deayouring, to tranſcribe his Obedience to both 
the Tables of the Law, you may compleat and fill 
up your meaſure of Righteouſneſs, ever remem- 
bring that he is the Beſ# Chriſtian, not that knows 
moſt, or believes moſt, or that can talk moſt of 
Chriſtianity,but,who is in the Heart and Life the 
neareſt Follower of Chriſt 
XLV, 

Theſe (my Children)are the moſt Material and 
Fundamentai Inſtances of Spiritual Counſel I have 
to bequeath to you, being the Reſulrs of my own 
Reaſon and Experience, which I adviſe you to 
conſider and to follow, and if yon find (as I 
hope you will) benefit by them,be the more dili- 
gent in the uſe and obſervation of them, and the 
more Thankful to God for his Grace, upon all 


your Endeayours begging his Bleſſing. To whoſe 
| eſpecial 


LR} - 
eſpecial Care and good Providence I commit you, 
befeeching him to beſtow both upon you and me 
ſuch a meaſure of his gracious Aſſiſtance, that we 
may all ſo live in his Fear,as to die in his Favour, 
and at laſt meet together in the Bleſſed Enjoy- 
ment of his Eternal Glory, Amer. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Here are two Advices more that I ſhould 
have commended to you, and which you 
ſhall now have in the ſame order as they occur to 
my Thovughts,One of them is by way of Conſider» 
ation and the other is by way of Pratice. That by 
way of Conſideration is this, That you would 
conlider that there can be no true Enjoy- 
ment of Life, till you are got above the Fear of 
Peath, that alone being enough to ſtrike a Damp 
Into all your Pleaſures and Enjoyments. And that 
the only thing that can-put you above the Fear 
of Death, is a Good Life. And that therefore 
even upon this account there is an abſolute Ne- 
ceſlity of living well, that you may live with any 
tolerable Comfort or ſatisfaction, that you may 
enjoy your Lives while you have them.:The other 
by way Fraftice is this, That you would have 
fuch a continual Watch and Guard upon your 
Thoughts and ACtions,as never to tolerate your 
ſelves in ſuch a State of Life as you would be a- 
fraid to Die in. Becauſe, confidering the uncertain- 
ty of Death,there is no aſſignable part of the time 
you live in, but what you may die in. 
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A General Prayer. 


Adore thee, O thou infinitely Great and Good God, 

Haker and Lord of Heaven and Earth : Worthy 
art thou, O Lord, to receive all Honour and Power x 
for thou haſt Created all things, and for thy Pleaſure 
they are and were Created, 

Send down thy holy Spirit, O moſt merciful Father, 
upon me thy Servant z and fo fill me with thy Heavenly 
Grace and Benedition, that I may become a Living 
Temple, ſanftified and devoted to thy Honour and Ser- 
vice zand ſuch wherein thou may*ſt delight to dwell, and 
make the place of thy reſt and abode bothnow and for ever. 

And to this end, grant me ſeriouſly to conſider what 
thox art, what I my ſelf am, and what I ought to be. 
That thou art a God greatly to be fear'd for thy Power 
and Fuſtice, greatly to be loved for thy infinite PerfeRti- 
0n and Goodneſs,and greatly to be praiſed for thy libe- 
ral Bounty and Loving-kindneſs. That thou art both 
the Author and the End of my Being my true and only 
Gooa,the Cauſe of all my Foy and Happineſs ; and the 
Lreat Centre and Stay of thy whole Creation. 

Grant me alſo ſeriwuſly to conſider what 1 my ſelf 
«m,that I am a Creature ;, One that once was not, 
and is now a poor, empty, weak and imperfett Being. 
That I have nothing but what I receive from thee, 
that I can do nothing but what I do by theegthat I can 
know nothing but what I know in thee and in thy Light; 
and that in thee I have my Life, my Motion, my Bee 
ing, my Happineſs, and my all. 

Grant 


iouſly to conſider, that 1 am not only 
thy Creature, but my Own not only a Creature,but a 
ſinful Creature ; a Creature atting againſt the End 
of his Creation z againſt the Law of hu Creator ;, a- 
gainſt the Dignity of his Nature,and againF#t his true 
and beſt Intereſt both here and hereafter,That I have 
not loved thee as in ſtriftneſs Tought ; with my whole 
Heart,Soul, and Mind and Strength yor as I might, 
according to the Meaſures of thy Grace, and my pre« 
ſent Abilities z, nor indeed as I bave loved this World, 
ard the Vanities of it, having been a lover of Plea» 
ſure more than a lover of God, 

Grant me alſo laſtly, thy Grace ſeriouſly to conſider 

what I ſhould be both towards Thee, my Neighbour, 
and my Self, That Ionght to be Holy, Juſt Charitable, 
and Temperate. That I ought no: to live careleſly and 
at random,as thoſe that have no Senſe of thee, nor of 
their Duty, and that believe neither Heaven nor Hell ; 
but as one that now lives im thy Preſence, and muit 
hereafter give thee an Account,and be Eternally Hap- 
py or Eternally Miſerable, according as he demeans 
himſelf in this ſhort time of Trial. And that therefore 
denying all Ongodlineſs and Worldly Luſts, I ſhould 
live Godly, Righteouſly, and Soberly in this preſent 
World ;, looking for that bleſſed Hope,and the Glorious 
appearing of the Great God,and of our Saviour Feſus 
Chriſt. Fix O Lord,theſe Conſiderations in my Mind, 
and let them ſink down ſo deep into my Heart,that they 
may bring forth in me the Fruits of good Living; that 
fo my Spirit may be Pure and Right within me, my 
Life may be Holy, my Death Comfortable, my Reſur- 
rettion Joyful,and my Eternal State Happy and Gla- 
rio with thee my God for ever. Amen. 
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